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of the various groups targeted by legislation ^nd the 'competencies 
,?ss'-:}nt i al for the hoaemaker. Types of studies 'needed when evaluating 
a program are suggj^sted. The papir concludes with a rationale fcr 
consumer and homemaking education as a part of . vpca'tional education. ^ 
Th-^ third paper,- "^Legislation for Consumer , and Holemaking Education : 
Social Implication" (E. Simpson), examines the role of consumer and 
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selec^^ed characteristics of the American family and relevan*^^ social 
issues having implication for home economics and .for related 
legisla ti oq> The purposes of home economics" and the'^role of such # 
programs in vocational and* general* educatl^o'n are also presented. The 
paper concludes with a discussion of futub'e alternatives. (JH) 
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• • FOREWORD 

It is the intention of :the Vocational 
Education Study Project to publish, papers; 
accounts of inquiries, and rfe suite of selected 
research pro jecti^ emerging^ frbn/its wdrl^x The 
publications will; be in addition ti the Ir^er 
and Final reports which the Education Amendme' 
of 1976 (P,L, 94-482). require, the National In 
tuter^oT Education to transmit ta the President 
M(d the Congress on its study arid evaluation df 
/Vocation education progr;ains* 

Th,ese publications will have been judged, 
to contain inforin^tion viewpoint? of utility to 
a wide^'^ra^ge of legislators, , of ficials, admini- 
strators, and practdtiondrs cbncerpfed. with voca 
tional education policies and pr'ograms an^ th^i 
dLmplementation and consequences* To the extent 
that they do, in fact,. prove useful, they may 
serve to prepay in small part thftCjLarge debt 
owed by the Stud PrjDject to, the vocational 
Education COTununity for its/;sympgLthetic under- 
stariding of the purposes and substance of the 
inquiry and for the assistahce its members have 
given the National Institute of Education in 
facilitating its conduct. [ ' » 



Henry David 

Study Project Director 

Gerry Hendrickson 
Study Projiect 
, Assistant Director 
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This collection of papers focuses upon the 
beliefs and issues confronting prof essionals Acon- ^ 
cerned with consumer and hoinemaHing education 
programs. Like their companion volume, The 
Planning Papers for the Vocational Education.:S:budy , 
these papers were commissioned by the Njational 
Institute of Education'^ to provi<0>knowledge 
pertinent to the review and evaluation of consumer 
and homemaking education which the National 
Institute of Education is charged with conducting 
as part of the large-scale Study of vocational 
education that the Educatibn Amen^ents of 1976 
(Title V, Section 523(b)) direct it- to undertake. - 

In preparing the Jlan, the Vocational Education 
Study sta'f f sought advice from a variety of organi- 
zations and individuals. The three papprg in this 
vplume not only o££ar advice on the issues the 
Vocational Educati^on Sjtudy should investigate but 
also. present rich information on .consumer and home- 
iniUcijig education frpm leaders in the field. The ) / , 
patos^S' were initially intended to assist the 
Naftfonal Institute of Education in developing "A 
P^iari, for the Study of Vocational Education^" which 
was transmitted to l^he Congress December 30, 1977, 
but it quickly became apparent that they n^t a n^ed 
foi: current information abput the status and char- 
acter of cpnstimer and homemaking education. 

The papers provide an analysis of donstimer and 
homemaking' edifcatioh programs as perceived' by the 
individual authors. They treat constimer arid home- 
making education programs and their relationship to 
home economicg and vocationai education? the bases, 
for ciirricultim development; the research on program 
effectiveness; the, criteria for determining effec- 
tiveness; cuid fljture directions for the field. As 
a result, they throw light on.mamy questions that, 
have been debated, including the following: 
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Are consumer and homemaklng 
education programs up to date? 
Are such programs responsive 
to the needs; of young men and 
women? Kow^does one identify 
an 9bsolete prog^rsun? 

What are the short-term. and 
long-term indicators of effec- 
tiveness? What are^the out- 
qomes and consequences of 
present consumer and homemaking 
prog^f'ams? 

How do consumer and homemaking 
programs relate to vocational 
education? What are the impli- 
cations of this relationship 
for future programming in con- 
sumer and homemaking education? 

In the first of these papers, Ruth Hughes 
examines the questions of content and audience from 
a curriculum envelopment view, using^ aji adaptation 
of Ralph Tyler^s model. She discusses the status 
of programs using evidence of program effectiveness 
from existing data. Suggesting research needed and 
possible approaches for studies, the paper concludes 
with implications for , programs, funding allocations, 
and legislation. 

Criteria for determining the effectiveness of 
curricula in corlsumer and homiemaking education are 
discussed by Aleene Cross. The two maj,dr' criteria 
suggested are meeting needs of the various gjf cups 
targeted by the legislation and the competencies 
essential for the homemaker thought to be most' 
essential in terms of current socio-economic 
conditions. Croa|^. suggests the types, of studies 
needed when evaluating a program, /^e paper con- 
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eludes with a rationale for consumer and home- 
rtiaking iBducation as a part of vocajbi-onal 
education. » 



The paper^-by Elizabeth Simpson expresses 
belief in trfe power of ..jjtoiae^conomicfis to 
respond to both content and cKangirig family 
conditions and needs, and £d edi:fcate ind^viduatl 
for /their . family roles .and Irespon-sil^ili^ies.. 
Simpson examines th^ role o£- consumfer and 
hom.emaking ^educdtion in .the^ Education Amend- 
mei^^ of 1966, and seleated ch-aracteristips ' 
of the American family and relevant social < 
iss-ues having implicatipn for- home economicsV 
and .for' related legislation. The purposes \ 
of home economics- and the role of such programs 
in vocational and general ^education are pre- . 
sented. The pape^ concludes with a discussion 
of fu4;ure. alternatives. 

'rhe staff of the Vocational Education 
Study wishes to acknowledge Diane Fassett and' 
Gladys Vaughn who also prepared commis'sijoned 
papers used in the preparation of the Study \ 
Plan. The views* expressed > in the papers are^ 
those of the authors and do not represent the 
opinions of either the Vocational Education 
Study staff or the National Institute of 
Education. 



Marion E. Minot ' 
Vocational Education 
c Study V 

. ^ August 1, 1978 
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con^umeil and home^iaking 
Education tg^ay,: 
an |analy§is . ' - 

Ruth P. Hughes . ^ . . 

PREFACE 



The examination of a field of sttidy 
may be prompted by major changes in the 
content of the field, perception of 
increasing iox decreasing) need for the 
content itself, external forces which af- 
fect the field, or jBome combination of 
these and other fdfctdrs.. Two illustrations 
of factors which have prompted re- evalua- 
tion are the impact of space exporation 
on science and mathematics studies and the 
consequences of a declining enrollment in ^ 
foreign Icinguages. Another illustifation 
is the effect on, selected fields of com- 
pensatory education programs for disadvan- 
taged learners, recently evaluated under 
Congressional mandate. ^ 

Some may argue that mandates are not 
needed since the various fields or program 
areas are expected to be responsible for * 
their own review. Whatever the merits * ' v 
of that argxament, a legislative mandate 
leaves no^ choice, but- it also provide? an ^ , 
incentive to initiate evaluation and obtain 
the resources^o carry it out. ^ 

The "present analysis is a very sma,ll 
pcirt of an effort to respond to the direc- 
tive of the Congress that tljer^ National - 
, Institute of Educatibn und^take a study 
and evaluation of Consumer and homemaking 
education.. In preparation for formal 
progreun review and studies, input was 

^ * . 

Ruth. P. hughes is currently f)rofessor and head 

of Home Economics Education at Iowa St;idy University 




sou^nt to answer basic 
content , a\adience , and 



questions about 
policy. 



As the title implies 
homemaking education is 
who are or will be homema 
field of 6tudy can 6e "a 
people.". The mission, if 
conisumer and homemaking e 
be derived from responses 
questions . 



consumer and 
all people 
kers. Yet no/ 
things *to all 
you will,\^ of 
^ucation .should 
to the b^ic ' 



for 
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^re lo 
/ment s 
j Tyler • 



The questions of 
re looked at from a curr 
standpoint, using an 
s model. The model 
questions about both 
ers, and provides a basis 
to the questions: Who a 
What are their needs? Wh 
which needs appear to be 
priority? 



consent 



content 



res 



us 



they 



In order to de terming 
programs, evidence of efFe 
programs , or program compoif 
from -existing data. Beca 
were sparse and because 
elude a variety of ^designs; 
cisions , suggestions for 
and for studies th't^ms^lve 

Among the data re^ 
on program ef f ectivenes^s 
lied on fairly readily 
from Iowa. The§e are pre 
trative of similar data 
other states,, and the wri 
they be viewed in that 



ort.ed 



avc.i 



a\;a 



and audience 
culum develop- 
adaptation -of 
accommodates 

and learn- 
for responding 
• the learners? 
ch ^learneVs^ and 
f highest ^ 



the status of 
ctiv^ness of ^ 
ents was sought ^ 
e the data 

did not in- • 
for policy de- 
J^inds of data , 
are included. 



, especially 
th^ writer re- 
lable dAta ^ 

ted as illus- 
ilable in 
jirges that 



sen 



ter 



context. 
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Consuitver and homemaking programs are 
'a^ so studied in tferms of t^e. issues af-^ 
xecting/them. That' dimension, ^jplus ref- 
erences to enrollment patterns, comprises 
the first section. The pciper concludes 
with a delineation of 'policy implications'* 
of the various presentations. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Cons^umer and homemaking secondary 
Brograms as they are found today range . 
from the traditional comprehensive class- 
es where students study the several sub- 
ject areas of hoi^ie economics to fcimily, 
life training for young adults in an al- 
ternative school where its "flexible 
classes and counseling services provide < 
route, to high school credit and a^ career 
opportunity. Such program diversity is « 
consequence of- 'the derivations of con- 
sumer and homemakxiig education and^.of th( 
forces affecting it today.. 

CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 
. IN CONTEXT 

The consumer and homemaking progra^l 
ha^ its rpots dn, three distinct move- 
ments: the rise of home, economics as a- 
field of study beginning in the mid 19th 
century; legislation in support of voca- 
tional education, beginning with Smith- 
Hu<3hes; ai^ the rise and fall of a varie 
ty of fads and trends in education gener 
^ally.' r 

The stability and the validity of 
vocational home economics exists because 
its subject matter stems from a field 
which has long had academic respectabili 
ty; that is, the cplleges of home eco- 
nomics at the various public and private 
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colleges and universities. The problems 
of vocational home economics arise in 
, part because its place in vocational edu- 
cation is continually challenged and in 
part because it is vulnerable to the vag- 
arieis and caprides of. educational plan- 
ners. Some among us attribute the latter 
to its being a field dominated by women- 
and subject to the attendant discrimina- 
tion. Others attribute it to failure 
among those resppnsible for leadership to 
have delineated dimensions of .the field 
appropriate to non-professionals. What- . 
ever the reasons, any study of issues af- 
fecting consumer and homemaking education 
today must include references to the im- 
pact of home economics, of trends in edu- 
cation, and of vocational education spe- 
cifically. 

Issues Affecting Vocational Home Economics 

. <. 

Separation of home economic^ in the 
public schools into that which is general 
home economics and that which is* voca- ' ' 
tional, consumer and homemaking is tradi- 
tional but perhaps not desirable. Cri- ' 
teria which make a consumer and homemak- 
ing program vocationally supportable are 
criteria by which to judge any home eco- 
nomics offering. Whether the various 
state departments of vocational education 
elect tp suppprt all secondary programs 
in their state is not as important as 
that they serve all programs. Permitting 
operation of poorly develof^d programs by 
teachers Who do not meet vocational cri- 
teria weakens secondary home economics 



programs • ' The vocational programs are 
closely monitored, as is appropriate; the 
general programs may be served either 
routinely or ooly on a request basis. 

One reason for the separation has 
been splintering of program personnel at 
the state ,and national levels. ^ Another 
facet is the philosophy of the local 
school district. Some prefer greater 
local autonomy and do not want j::p.e super- 
vision which attends a vocational pro- 
gram. . In other instances the local dis- 
trict, may prefer not to commit resources 
necessary for an approved program. 

Because home economics is an applied 
area it^ is sxibject to encroachment ^by 
other content areas; In the secondary 
programs, health education, business edu- 
cation, social studies, biology, and to a 
lesser extent att are closely related to 
content in home economics and it is easy 
for the integrity of home economics to be 
compromised.' , For example, topics like 
the .welfare system, public housing, and 
- issues surrounding national fiscal, policy 
are in the social studies curriculum. 
Aspects 'appropriate to home economics are 
selection ^jof housing for families and in- 
dividuals, spending patterns, at different 
""income levels including welfare recipi- 
ents/ and thfe effect of different kinds 
of tax returns on one's personal budget- 
,ing system. In other instances the line 
is not^ clear and some kind of team ap- 
proach is appropriate. But there are 
dif f ererices , and confusion may exist be- 
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cause priorities for home economics are 
not consistent across schools and may not 
be kntovm.. In other words, course content 
is not well enough in place. The problem 
cannot be overemphasized, particularly 
since the reasons why it is presently so 
acutfe^is the lack of sufficient program 
leadership. 

Another reas(fn for the problems in 
home economics is that as people begin to 
realize the importance of the family and 
the importance of the' development of in- 
dividuals either singly or as parts of 
families, the subject matter of home eco- 
nomics is "discovered" as relevant for 
today. Program planners recognize that 
this information ought to be available to 
all students, but they fail to suggest 
that whatever the -course is — nutrition, 
family life, consumer education — it should be 
taught by the home economics teachers 
(or Dy a team headed by the home eco- 
nomics teacher) and made available to 
all students. : ' 

The incursion is ari' issue because' 
some persons advance the argument that 
everyone does not take home economics and 
therefpre home economics is not an ap- 
propriate place for a required course. 
The argument makes no sense. Whether it 
is the biology teacher ^r the home eco- 
nomics teacher, or' the business teacher, 
if content appropriate to all students is 
in those areas thfen those teachers should 
be responsible for it. Again, many ad- 
ministrators do not understand the dimen- 



sions of home economics, a situation tor 
which we as home, economists must assume 
♦^ome responsibility • ^ 

The women's movement generally, 
TifcJLe IX of the Education Amendments \of 
197I\(pJl. 92-318), and the mandates of 
TitleSlI of the 1976 legislation (P.L. 
94-482)^ for elimination of sex stereo- 
typing may not be a serious issue for 
consumer and homemaking but it is serfsi- 
tive. The issues are at least threer 
the role of the consumer and homema^cirig 
teacher in the women' * movement; the ef- 
f^ts of sex discriminatipn rulings on 
enrollments, particularly secondary; and 
' the effects of the more recent legisla- 
tion, mandating reduction of sex stereo- 
typing in vocational education. • 

There is rio inconsistency between 
home economics and the women's movement. 
In fact, both had their genesis at about 
the* same time and for the same reasons 
(Hilton, 1972) yet some see 'the women's 
movemejit as^ threatening to home econom- 
\%LCS. As. Hilton suggests, the problem 
Arises because sosne Interpret home eco«" 
nomicg too narrowly. and thus feel, threat 
ened by pressures for financial inde- 
pendence, for control of functions of 
one's own bo4y, and for a greater politi 
cal .and social awareness. Nqr does the 
problem lie in dimensions of home eco- 
nomics as proposed by its founders 
(Bivens et al. , 1975) .but rather in a 
narrowing of the field in the 50's and 
60 ' s . The founders never intended that 
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home economics would be limited to plan- 
ning the furnishings for a single fami-ly 
dwelling i-p a rural community inhabited 
by a fath^, a- mother and two children. 
For reasons not clear at the moment/this 
is an image begun in the 50 's and con- "\ 
tinued into the 66's.„ Those who envision| 
home economics as concerned with procure->5 
ment bf goods and services for ihdividu- ■ 
als and families, as helping to improve 
the quality of life for people, and as' < 
\ working with people- to make the best use, 
/ . 9^ rersources avaflable are completely in 
/ sympathy with the goals of the 'women's 

movement (Bivens et al . , 1975) . But it 
■^At v*'°^^'^ dangerous not Nbo recognize the 
problems caused. to and by those with the 
narrower view. 



Implementation of mandates against 
'-■ -jcrimlnpi'tlon appears to cause no 
serious problems except the logistical 
ones resulting from fluctuation in en- 
rollment. The fluctuation results from a 
mandate or, rarely, some form of quota 
system which prevents a course from being 
offered unless a paryticular^ percentage of 
males, (in a traditicSnally f-emale course) 
or females "(in a traditionally male - 
course) are enroll(§d.^ One hopes thAt in 
time single sex cl/asses will be permitted 
where justtif ied .apd that efforts will be 
used to obtain ei^rollment of both sexes 
in those classes/ and programs clearly de-" 
signed to serve /both. It may be that if 
enough home economics is taught to both 
sexes in the junior high there will not 
be the need for single sex classes in 
senior high! / 
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Just such' a groupingw^as ^of tered by 
Farquhar and I^ohlman and'^Cs iilustrative 
of trends in' bther progreims. The mpdules 
or units are :fopds (including nutritipn) , 
fabrics, basi^ repairs around the home, 
money management, personal relnLt^^ns, and 
care of ^living things (Farquhar and 
Mohlman, 1973, p. 519). That four of the 
six are home econc5?hics content is illus- 
trative of the importance of %he learn- 
ing for youth. A furtheifcw. point of the 
►authors is that the previously ' sex-segre- 
gated clashes at grade seven or ei-^ht may 
hdve served 1 to "introduce Jthis official 
sex-role assigning into the curriculum 
justyWhen the students are at the age of 
na^^i^nt puberty" j(Farquhar and Mohlman, 
1973, p. 517) : ^ 

Concern for families below the pov- 
erty level, care of young children of 
mothers who must .work outside the home, and 
low pay in occupations traditionally oc- 
cupied by women and a general concern / 
with J the quality of life are items of - 
public concern which affect home economiq^ 
generally although they are by no means , 
exclusively the p]poblem of home economics/ 
In any consideration of the consumer and 
homemeUcing program, aspects^ of those 
public problems should be addressed and, ? 
as appr(^xri^te , made a part of the curric-^ 
ulum. A few such data are presented in 
Part I'l as bases for curriclar decisions. 
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Home Economics In Today ' s Sc hools 

Enrollment data which are completely 
Y^lid and reliable are not available for ' 
^-'home economics, for consumer and homemak^ 
' . mg, or for any other vocational area. 

Enrollment data for consumer and homemak- 
• ing, specifically, may be even less relia- 
ble than data ^or the occupational areas, 
given the problem of duplication of 
* count. This problem may or may not be offset by 
r failure to report the many home economics 
students in classes which" do not re'ceive 
vocational reimbursement. ■ The problem is ' 
exacerbated in figureslfor adult educa- 
tio,n in Vtoich reporting : is exceedingly 
difficult and complicated by what is and 
what is not reimbursable. It appears 
th^t the best one can do is encourage' a • 
better reporting system in the future 
but, for the present ^use the data as , 
they are presented. . ^ 

In terms of number", of students served 
and in terms of the percentage of the 

total, erijrollment in consumer and home- 
making classes >n the secondary schools 
has increased. Since the total numbers 
enrolled are fairly large, the percent of 
increase from one year to another is hot 
marked. (See Table 1.) 



Enrollments show that there has been ' 
a steady increase in the numbels- of male 
students served in home economics classes. 
The more telling data will be those 
of the current and succeeding years, as 
yet not available, but ehrollment figures 
for males in secondary programs in Iowa 
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' * ' Table 1 

* Vocational Home Economics Nat\9nal Enrollment -Data 



Consumer and 
Homemaking • 


" FY' 1969 


• ' ( /' 
FY 1971. 


r 

FY 1973 


. FY 1975 ' 


(■ 

TOTAL ^ : , 


t • 

2,334,302^ 


A ' AAA AAA 

2, 932', 382 


3,164,292 


3,283, 




■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

Secondary ^ 


,1,629,805 

n 


ft 

1,805,417 


N/A 


2,562, 
> 


306 


A^uh 


667,767 ^ 


589,391 


N/A 


695,581 




* • 




r 






Post-Secondary 


2, en 

• 


26,707 


N/A 


25,970 


Total, males 


> 

^ 105,930 


197,503 
, ^ — 


248,63.6 


926, 


241 



U.S. Office of Education ' 



. « ' •. 

; ■ ."20 



\in 1968 and 1$]5 show the ea^tent pf change 
In 1968; of a total of 20,403 students in 
secondary consumer 6nd hon^emaking., 254 or 
slightly over 1% were itiAle. In 1975, the 
—percentage- of males increased to 17%.„ In 
th^* 1976-77 school year, males comprised 
23% of the enrollment (Grabe, Nqte 1). — 



^ In Iowa,' there are no CQnsumer and 

.^homemaking progaraifis for" the students in 
- the area voqational schools and community 
colleges, whose preparatory programs 
serve students largely in grades 13 and 
14. , Adult education /programs in home 
economics' are heavily enrolled, repre- 
senting about 4d% of the total consumer 
and homemaking enrollment in 'Iowa in 
• 197!5-76/(See Table 2 .) Adult programs, 
are usually for short periods of time, « 
•and although the numbers represent pro- 
grapi offer i Jigs to many people, they are 
not drrectly comparable to the full-timft- 
.secondary offerings. ' 

Enrollment in the consumer and home- 
m^ing programs by home Economics subject 
xmsL, also need iwterpretatioh. For lexam- 
ple in ofle state., Iowa, the number/ in 
consvimer education at the seco^xdary level 
appears low. Yet consumer education's 
emphasized in* all courses and is fre- 
quently an integrjal part of family liv- 
ing^ comprehensive and "other" classes. 

''"As reported in the Stai^ of Iowa ^ 
AnnuaJ Report for 1976', secondary stu- 
dents in consumer educatioA numbered 444-. 
The! total enrollment in consumer and 
homemaking was 84,042. 
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Slinilariy, parent education, management 
of the home, and preparation for combin- 
ing the occupation of homema^cer and wage-' * 
earner may^ be in^cluded' far more oftefi 
-^han one can discern frpm tradiit'ional re- 
■ ports. . ^ , . . . ^4 

■\ _,• . " . \ 

. The presence 6f special neieds students 
home economics classes suggests efcother kind 

information needed in assessing programs. 
A project at Iowa State University 
(Kohlrtiann, 1^77) dealf with instructional ' 
strategics and used enrollment data only ' 
m verifying the need .ajid establishing / 
the sample. A more definitive study of 
special needs students in home* economics 
programs for the State of Minnesota was a 
1976 survey by Whiteford. In her sample, 
of the females in° secondary home economics 

Ff^^J^f' ^:J* were special needs students; c 
the males, 14.5% were special needs stu- 
dents. -Needs identified most frequently" 
in the programs were 'reading probleins , , ^ 
slow learning, mathematics' problems , aifd ' 
behavior problems among males in junior 
high school programs (Whiteford, 1976 > ■ 
p. 19)9, 

Overall, enrollment data currently ° ^ ' 
available show a 'consistent increase in' 
overall erirol],raent in consumer and home- 
,.,m^Rfrig pr6grams, .an increase in males 
especially at the- secondary . level , 'large 
numbers of adults served, a^id sma^l numbers i' 
post-secondary programs. Data from the 
respective states which show enrollment by i 
subject area may not represent content in ^ 
critical areas because of the titles ' 



used. Enrollment of target groups such as 
thoset with special needs have program Impll 

tions but, again, one nee<\s to know irtore 
thcin numbers for program decisiyons. 

Determin'ing Curriculum 

Cons\impr and ^liomemaking education as- 
it is todzfy can be described in terms of 
issues which affect the various curricula 
dihd in terms of enrollment. Although* these 
topics set a patter)! or a/ stage, they alon6 
do not provide a* valid basis for deter- 
' mining durriculum. That is to say, in 
some instaiKres they describe the 'situa- 
tion and conditions which exist b^^r prO""' ^ 
vide neither logical nor empirical bases' 
for decisions. The step between bases 
for decisions arid data on yhich to makie 
those decisions is the justification for 
selection of bases th^piselveg. 

In the realm of curriculum theory 
and practice lie answers to the question: 
Oh what bases will the curriculum be de- 
cided? Eisner and Vallance in thfeir book 
Conflicting Conceptions of' Curriculum 
(1974) present discussions of five 'Common 
orientations. ^ One, development t)f cogni- 
tive processes, emphasizes the develop- 
ment of intellectual skills, with par- 
ticular attention to ^ow^ children learn. 
Another process approach is th6 techno- *^ 
logical, with more emphasis on the system 
than the person in it. fiased on the most^ 
systematic of approaches, it i's commonly 
used* ijfi occupational preparation courses. 
The self-actualization approaxrh is simif- 
lar to whdt many refer to as the humanis- 
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^tic, with emghasis on the individual and 
his or her needs for growth and fxilf ill-, 
ment. { ' - 

Of gonsider^ble interest in. voca- 
tional education would be the fourth, 
which Eisner and Vallance (1974) call 
social recoristruction-relevance, with its 
emphasis on educa^tioo o,f the larger soci- 
ety. In that this apprbach takes par- 
ticular note of the social issues of the 
day, it is appropriate for cons'umer and 
homenvaking education. In fact^ some 
among the group would expect students in 
such curricula to be able to perform as 
change agents in the society generally. 
The ac^ademic rationalists, or tradition- 
alists, emphasize the . established disci- 
plines. Their approach is almost anti- 
thetical to vocational education. 

Obviously, none of those^is com- 
pletely appropriate- for apprcMTching a 
consumer and homemaking program, yet all 
have elements- which should be addressed: 
the process by which students leairn, the 
society in which the program is offered, 
some system for organizing the materials, 
recognition of the .traditions of a cul- 
ture, and attention to the individual. 
A more eclectic approach is that of 
Tyler (1949). In part or in total, his 
model, as adapted to time and circum- 
stance, has been used for curricular de- 
cisions at various stages by those re- 
sponsible both :for curriculum in-voca- 
trional education and *for national cur- 
ricular efforts. r 
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/ Tyler's (1949) model emphcisizes, 
Ideiltif ication of appiropriate obj^ctivj^, 
structure^ of learning ^opportunities by"';- ■ - 
which students can attain -those object, 
ftivefe, and evaluation ' of 5tudent achieve-' 
ment. .H0wever„ the. portion of the Tyler 
model appropriate, to this jiiscussion is 
that having" to do with the ba?is on which 
the primary objectives are derived. 

First in Tyler's model ar^'^studies 
of the 4^^rri^r^ themselves. As Tyler 
says, "The study of the learners them- 
selves would seek' to identify needed 
changes iij behavior patterns of the stu- 
dents . . ." (Tyier, 1949, p. 6). Anoth-^ 
e'r way of looking .a,t needs of learners^ is ^ 
to think abdut what the given learners 
ou^ht to .know and what they in fact do 
know. The basis for the objective then 
becomes th^ gap ^etween where they are 
and where they ought to be. Studies 
which identify needs of learner^ in con- 
sumer and homemaking programs can provide 
an empirical base for such judgment^. 

^ ^TyierVs (1949) original model used; 

'second, the^term "studies of contemporary 
life ovitside the school." A more perti-"^ 
nent terxrf might be , "sjrddies of society" 
and that adaptation is made in this 
paper Data from sstudies^ of f amiiies 
today; employment patterns > and government 
pol£6ies aiff Eg ting welfare reform, day 
care, and care of the elderly are appro- 
priate In aiding understanding of society 
today, ' >!uch of this data is also appro- 
priate, in determining the relevance of 
dimensibnis of the qonsumer . homemadc^g 

^prdgram — perhaps • of the tot.al progflbn. 
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• Reconunendations' of subject matter 
specialists .are rarely questioned as a v 
basis for curricular decisions. This, 
Tyler's (1949) third dimension, points 
specifically to needs in areas of home 
economics which are pertinent in identi- 
fication of competencies which the con- 
sumer and homemaking program might be ex- 
pected to help students develop. 

The three components - learners , 
society, and subject matter - forin bases fot 

curricular decisions. The three will ^be 
discussed later; with specific reference 
tQ curricular^ -decisions in consumer ^nd 
homemaking programs/ ' ' 

Suimnary , 

The context in which consumer and 
homemaking education exists accounts for 
the major controversies which surround - 
the program. The genesis of the contro- 
versies is the origin of vocational home 
economics: from the field of home eco- 
nomics^ from its status as one of the 
vocational education areas, and from the 
'issues and pressures which surround all 
of education today. For a variety of 
reasons, people in high positions do not 
understand* the depth and breadth of home 
economics and as a consequence permit • 
othar subject areas to usurp its cbntent - 
and its stucients. The issues in consumer . 
and '^homemaking education are complicated 
^by the women's movement, by Title IX, ^nd 
by. mandates for reduction of sex stereo- 
typing in* education. ^ 
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In the long rxm conilumer and home*- 
maklng programs should prosper; neverthe- 
less, there are short run concerns; 

Enrollment in , consximer and, hfememak-* 
ing programs is at an acceptable !level 
for females but includes far too few male 
students. Consumer and homemaking pro- 
grams serve' large numbers of disadvan- 
taged and handrcapped and/the limited en- 
rollment data Available suggest that this ' 

practice is appropriate and probably should be 
supported further . 

In' order tp assess present day con- 
sumer and homemaking curricula-, one needs 
a theoretical base iipon which to make 
judgments. The portion of Tyler's (1949) 
model which suggests bases for identifi- 
cation of objifectives is suggested. In- 
cluded are studies of learners, societal 
conditions arid recommendations of subject 
matter specialists. 

BASES FOR CURRICULAR DECISIONS 

Needs of learners, conditions in 
society, and recommendations of subject 
matter specialists are valid bases for 
curficular decisions in vocational home 
economics as well as in other educational 
areas. However, selection of bases depends 
upon the educational philosophy of the 
school and state in which the program' is^^ 
located. 

In an earlier review of research in 
home economics education^ Nelson (1970) ^; ^ 
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reported relevant research through 1968, 
She noted that needs of learners were an 
interest of researchers and reported 
studies justifying the need for money 
management and other aspects of the home- 
maker r^le. At that time there appeared 
also to he a need for a more broadly 
based program of preparation for the 
homemaking role. 

The following studies do not dupli- 
\cate Nelson's (1970) rfeview. They repre- 
sent instead the kinds of data available 
rrdm studies which, although not directed 
to the consumer and homemaking programs, 
have ; implications for their content. 

Studies of Learners . 

Among studies learners, none are 
more revealing than^hose on nutrition. 
For ex^|>l^, in spite of the general 
availability- of adequate diet, studies 
indicate that nutritional needs of many 
people are "^ot met. One -group of par- 
ticular concern is adolescent girls, 
especially if pregnant. In reporting a 
study of the association of 4i®tary and 
obstetrical factors, Seiler and Fox said 
that \the nutritional status and dietary ' 
habits of adolescent girls were usually 
considered sutjoptimal and such 'conditions 
could influence the ^outcome of pqregnancy 
(Seiler and Pox, 1973, p. 189). 

In addition to nutritional status 
and obstretdcal performance, Seiler and 
Fox (1973) considered nutrition knowledge^ 
emotional adjufitment, and personality 
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traits; Their subjects were 30 pregnant 
teenagers 16 years of age or under and a 
control group of^ 32 girls aged 14 to 16 
years • 

Of relevance to this review is the 
relationsjjiip found between ^elected person- 
ality factors and diet* Valuing health ^ 
in selection of food, psychological ad- 
justment/ desire to maintain a desirable 
weight/ and nutrition knowledge were as- 
sociated with dietary status of both i 
groups (Seller and Fox, 19*^3) • 

Johnson and Nitzke (1975) conducted 
another study "to determine the relation- 
ship of diet to nutrition knowledge and other factors 
Nutrient intakes of a selected group of 
low income homemakers were evaluated and 
environmental factors .that might df feet 
diet adequacy were identified, Siibjects 
wdre. women in the Expanded Food and Nu- 
trition Education Program (EFNEP) in ^ 
Wisconsin, 66 program assistants and 169 
homemakers • 

Diets of the women were good for 
some nutri,ei«s but poor fot o'thers; 
diets bf the^program assistants tended to 
be better: Given that the program assis- 
tants! knowledge and iexperience is greater 
than that of the homemakerfe, one could 
infer that inf orma^tiori makes a difference. - - 
With respect to environmental variables, - 
those of significance for educational pro- 
grams were the superiority^of rural over urban 
diets (possibly becairse of gardens) and a 




need for educational assistanfce by those 
interested in weight reduction <Johnson 
and Nitzke, 1975) . ' 

A recent research project in the 
North Central region focused on sociolog- 
ical factors affecting food behavior of 
individuals or families in the partici- 
pating states (NC«l:46,^Hote 2). Since 
educational programs. had resulted in an 
increase in kn^owliedge but often failecj to 
improve^ ea^ijig behavior, the researchers 
sought to identify effective, approaches 
based on the personal and social factors 
identified as important. 

One researcher developed a theoreti- 
cal model for food behavior » from a social 
psychological framework. From the. model 
she identified variables of importance 
for intervention proWams. The thr^ varieUDleis 
were ignorance, inability because of 
situational and ecd^oitiic reasons / and 
unwillingness- due to personal reasons. 
The last is of consider2ible Interest because 
the researcher found that^ "husbands may ad- 
versely Affect the home 'food situation 
thus making it difficult for wives to use 
nutrition knowledge in influencing food -* 
behavior of themselves and family mem- 
bers"' (Yetley, 1974, pp. '262-263) . 

Another research project which developed and 

tested a computer-assisted nutrition 
education unit found that tHe unit was well-liked 
and increased nutrition knowledge but 
brought about little change in food in- 
take. The junior high school students in • 
the study reported that they assembled J. 
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their own meal^s at home from the' foods 
available. ThQ^^eseafchers noted that the * 
education of the children should be 
supplemented with education on the role of 

foodr purchaser. In another state^ re- 
searchers worked' with children in an ele- 
mentary school experience type of leariSloag 
as a joint effort of ^elementary teachers 
and ^school food service personnel; In 
that study, children increased coilsump- - 
tion of unfamiliar foods (NC 146, Note 
2) . 

Other findings were similar in. that 
although cM'anges occurred, they were 
limited and did not provide general di- 
rections for nutrition education of all 
age groups. On the other hand, findings \ - 
from the regional study „ from the popular 
EFNEP programs, and from those concerned 
with teenage girls indicate that nutri- 
tion education should continue. Within 
the programs educators need to attend not 
only to the technical content, but to en- 
vironmental and personal factors affect- 
ing food intake decision^. 

Inferences concerning content in the area 

of management may be made from studies of 
young adults whether married or single. 
Tha two reported here address m2uiage-* 
ment problems, one of sing*le young women 
'and the other of young married womien. 
Steidl's data were reported in 1975 but 
gathered in 19 67, as were Christmann' s . 
The latter 's sample was . in Iowa, but 
statewide; the former ' s , interviewed in 
person, was of necessity in and around 
Ithaca, New York. Thus^ both have limita- 
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tions but are considered useful because 
of, the conceptualizations on . which the 
data collections were based. 

Several studies in the mid-sixties 
identified problems of young women in the 
yeSH^ following their graduation firom 
'high, school. Following a review of ^ 
those, Christinann (1967) designed a study 
tq find problems of single girls in Iowa 
who entered the work world following 
their graduation frBw high school. In « 
addition to identifying the problems, she 
looked at place of residence and 
semesters enrolled in hbme economics,, 

Data were collected ^iri a two-stage 
pirocedure in which an initial questionnaire 
was ^ent to obtain personal data; re^ 
spondents meeting the criteria for the 
study received a second questionnaire I 
Of the 738 girls to whom questionnaires . 
were mailed in the first st^ge, usable'^ 
data were obtained from. 491 by the end 
of thd second s.tage- 

The young women who responded indi- 
cated problems which they had in obtain- 
ing and keeping their jobs as well as in 
their life at home. as related to work. 
The employment problems stated were as follows 
difficulty in finding desirable employ- 
ment in their home towns, finding a good 
paying job-, and deciding on the type of 
work (Christmann, 1967, p. 62) . Other 
kinds of problems included money manage- 
ment, food management/ acceptance by 
f ami ly meio^ers of the newly acquired 
work role, finding suitaible living 
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arrangements (for those who were not 
living wi th. parents ) , finding, the right 
rooinmate and sharing housekeeping duties ^ 
with her, interpersonal relationships 
on and of f the job, and problems re- 
lated to lack of nutritional knowledge. 
With regard to the relationship - 
between problems and cotirses in 
home economics , those who had' had the 
greater number of semesters of home eco- 
nomics had less difficulty in food' prepa- 
ration and , in purchase and care of clothing. 

(It should be noted that items to 
iwhich the young women responded were not 
of a sensitive nature; that is, the items 
dealt with straightforward jnanagement of 
work and home roles and did not delve 
into love relationships, drugs, or physi- . 
cal safety. ) 

Chriitmann believed that the study 
had implications for curriculum building 
in home economics , and suggested the in- 
tegration of money management and other 
managerial principles in all areas of 
home economics. She proposed the use of * 
weight control, social adjustment, and'' 
clothing selection as motivating -factors 
to help create interest in the study of 
nutrition. An evaluation of the present 
curriculum to determine the extent of 
emphasis being placed on food preparation 
and clothing courses at the expense of ' 
other educational needs was a further 
suggestion, as Well as the inc4.usion in occu 
pational ^preparation i^rograms of a \init on 
adjustment to the world of work (Christ- 
mann, 1967, pp. 64-65). . ' 
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^ 'In her study of young married- home- 
makers, Steidl postulated J:hat,;although 
the heavy physical tasks of homemaking , 
have declined over the years, there is ' 
need to look at non-phyoical aspects of 
work. This is consistent with the idea 
that the problem does not lie in knowing 
hoW: to do a particular, task of. homeihak- 
^ing; rather, the problem lies in getting 
a series of tasks accomplished. As 
Steidl notes, "the effect of accomplish- 
ment ^of household work frees the home- 
maker' for choice in her use of tim'e and* 
effort" (;steidl, 1975, p. 224) and thus 
the! study concentrates on vsuch management 
aspects as attention, judgment, and plan- 
ning in relation to' the complexity of the 
tasks of homemaking. 

Steidl 's (1975) sample was composed 
of 20 8 homemake^s ranging in age from 18 
to 30.. Nearly half were employed; 61 
those^ employed^ nearly half had 1 or 2 
children. Data were coXlected in inter- 
views averaging about an hour and a half 
in lengjrh. Among the cpnditions which 
madie homemaking tasks complicated fpr the 
respondents were inadequate time, lack of 
plaijining or organizing, amount of work in 
the I task, unexpected conditions, and 
finding ways to fit tasks ^^tj^ether. 

I The study of what homemakers per- 
•ceiyed as making > homemaking tasks compli- 
cated and the relation of those to other 
factors led Steidl to suggest that '"^if 
persons wished to improve control of tasTc 
performance then they need to learmmore 
afee^ timing and organizing, more about 
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making judgments of 'quantity and quality, 
how to go about tasks, and the conse- 
quences of "their decisions" (Steidl, 
1975, p. 240). She then goQs on to note 
that directions .for educational programs 
are implicq^t in^her findings. 

gteidl (197^) and Cihristmann (1967) 
Addressed ipanagement generally, rather 
than with reference to any one particular 
area. ' Management of financial resources 
4is probably given priority in existing 
consumer a'nd- homemaking programs i^ecause 
financial problems are recognized as a 
common soCtrce of stress among individuals 
and families and are therefore seen as 
important. 

Williams and others (1976) reported 
financial problems of urban families in 
two industrial areas designated as pover- 
ty tracts by the- Bureau of the Census. - ^ 
Although the Study yas confined 
to areas' in Indiana and Ohio, the study 
was- part of an interregional agriculture 
experiment station project, "factors, af- 
fecting patterns of .living of disadvan- 
taged families."' Investigators looked at 
problems which families 6f varying income 
levels had ar^d related^ those problems to 
perceived adequacy of income and stage o:^- 
the family life cycl^. Data reported 
suggest that a somewhat different ap- 
proach to financial management might be 
appropriate. The authors /noted that^ 

. . . in management, 'items of per- 
ceived importance because of their 
consequences are probably taken care 

■ ■> 
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of before others and perhaps not ex- 
perienced as actual problems as much 
as others . . . the most urgent and 
necessary obligations are paid 
first, with an attempt to satisfy* 
items of lesser consequence next, 
frequently aftet money has run out 
. . . in other words, a person may 
only considet those areas to be fi- 
nancial problems for which he has 
tirouble finding money. 

. ...Saving occurred as a problem 
most frequently, followed by things 
that children wanted, new clothingV 
money for medical expenses, meeting* 
large bills, enough food until pay- 
day . . . (Williams et al., 1976, p. 
196). , , 

' Implications of data like these pre- 
.sented by Williams and others (1976) sug- 
gest that managerial concepts such as 
seeking alternatives and-Zlooking at con- 
sequences " may well be applied to 
management of money as well another 
kinds 'of management practicably fami- 
lies. The financial problems noted above 
are of low income familLe^ th*^ group 
most likely to have serious financial 
problems. Any families and individuals 

t the very beginrry^ of their earning 
period — or thob^'^'^ retirement income-- 
are also likely to have these kinds of 
problems. , ^ 

Although money 2uid other mana«^ 

gerial problems have implications for 
consumer and homfemaking programs „ in no 



areas are the needs so compelling as in 
those related to aspects of parenting. 

In recent years, there has been in- 
creased awareness of the needs of today's 
youth for: information relating to family 
planning and parenting. , Parenting is a 
common term, but^the concept of family 
planning, in its broadest context, may 
well be addressed as a component of, or a 
prerequisite to, education for parenting. 

In an extensive review of the liter- 
ature on family planning in relation to 
teenagers, Schultz and Allen (Note 3) be- 
gan .by noting that "in the U.S.^ although 
the birthrates for the population at 
^large have fallen, there has been a dra- 
matic increase in illegitimate concep- 
tions among teenage girls. " They noted 
that the problem of pregnant adolescents 
requires attention and that the effects 
of early pregnancy are felt by the in- 
fants, the girl herself, and society in 
general. They cit-ed several authors (for 
example, Allen Guttmacher Institute, 
1976; Zelnick and Kantner , ^ 1977 and 
National Center for Health Statistics, 
1976) in noting the serious health and 
social difficulties faced by Hfce pregnant 
teenager, the danger to the baby of 
prematurity and infant mortality, and the 
frequent lack of adequate prenatal care. 
Qut, as they pointed out, the concern is 
not addressed py a simple unit in "sex. 
education. " - V 

The problem involves values , 
knowledge of the effects qn the system of 
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nutritional status, and knowledge o;f the 

needis of children for shelter,^ guidance , 
^education. The fact that teenage child- 
bearing is more likely to be associated 
with lower income and increased poverty 
feally compounds the problem, as does the 
wish of these young women to keep their 
children once they have been born 
(Schultz and Allen, .Note 3) . With re- 
spect to the topics addressed in family 
planning, decision making and management* 
generally are core or key "threads" which 
underlie study of the area. In fact, the 
emphasis on decisions to make before be- 
coming a parent may be the major contri- 
bution of family planning education. 

Lind (1976) surveyed sex knpwledge, 
birth control, and marital attitudes of 
relatively affluent and well educated 
rural Ijjontanans. Although bis s^udy >ras 
not designed as a basis; for planning edu- 
cational' programs , several of his find- 
ings have, such implications. 

For example, "despite the generally 
favorable attitudes toward birth control 
... there were many who appeared not to 
understand its meaning" (Lind, 1976, p. 
52). That is, they vi^ewed it as repres- 
sion rather than a planning aid. Need 
for information about aspects of huinan 
sexual physiology waS also cited. In- 
fact, Lind stated that although programs 
for his sample "would 'not -have to start 
at ground level, it is appareht that a 
real need exists for more extensile 
knowledge in these areas" (Lind, 1976, p. 
52) . V 
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Whereas suitabilitir^^l^P^ainily plan- 
ning education heed^Mocijij^^^ none 
appear to question suS-fSablaity of leduca- 
tion for parenting. .Not necessarily 
called "parent educatxon, " curricula in 
consumer and hcHnemaking education .have 
traditionally included care of children, 
and the courses often pfcaw-ded laboratory 
experiences as well as si^ect matter, ' 
Recent studies support an increasing need 
for this material by young men and women 
who are or will be parent^. The need, 
readily inferred ^rom the review by Schultz 
and Allan (Note 3), is explicit xn studies 
such as those of Hawkins and Anderson which 
Vill be discussed below. Further, parent 
education has general support from concerned 
groups, on^ of which, the Education Com- 
mission of the States, is cited below. 

In order to determine whether urban ' 
fathers are interested in learning about 
child rearing and whether the fathers 
would be willing to participate in pro- 
grams designed to. provide needed ihf oanna- - 
tion, Hawkins studied 108 fathers in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. He reported 
that: . 

As a whole the subject fathers had a 
high degree' of^ child rearing learn- 
ing interest and a willingness to 
participate in child rearing learn- 
^ ing opportunities, i . (although 
they yere) . . . ^finitely more in- 
terested in i^ome^CDntent areas than 
pthers (Hawkinsr, 1974, p. 197) . 
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\J The areas of interest reported j^y 
Hawkins ' were those related to the cnild^S 
/independence, the child's relationships 
* * , with others, guidance and discipline and, 
in genera]^ just knowing what to expect 
. (Hawkins, 1974, p. 196). Because the 
fathers imported not knowing sources of , 
information. Hawking suggested th'at child 
rearing become a regular part of educa- 
, tional programs* , . 

, In a 1976 study, Anderson compared 

perceived real and ideal parenting styles 
of rural fathers of children* Her Siample 
of 281 fathers from 14 randomly selected 
counties in Iowa riespo^dif^l- primarily to 
questions regarding th^it JWol^^ with their 
preschool children, buti provided 
a data base for suggestions for education 
^ programs.. For example, since fathers' 

real behavior was different from their 
' perceived ideal, Anderson suggested that 
"programs could be developed with empha- 
sis on creating an environment for the 
child that fosters autonomy, creativity, 
and shared decision making" (Andersori) 
1976, p. 103). She further noted the 
need to provide parents with information 
about the development of children. 

In ^making suggestions for providing 
the needed programs for fathers, Anderson 
(1976) dealt with the possibilities for 
y ^i^grams directed at the fathers at the 
^ tiin^ they were parents, whereas Hawkins 
(1974) did not specify any particular 
timing. Both noted, however^ a need for 
content dealing with specific aspepts of 
the child's development as a person,, in 

■. >/ 




^ont;rast to the more ordinary "play 
schools," toy selection/ and snack prep- 
aration found in some classes • 

• Reinforcement .from a negative ap- 
proach comes from concern with child 
abuse. Publications by groups s\;^cR==*as 
the Education Commission of the States 

,%end to emphasize detection and \treat- 
ment/ b}it do not neglect preventiQn,»,^-^n 
a 1976 publication (Report No. 85) the\ 
importance of primary prevention is notec 
in their suggestion that education 

" groups : ^ 

. . . offer course!^ for both second- 
ary students and adults on appropri- 
^ ate parenting behaviors . . . and- 
. . . include information in the 
. . curricula pa child develop- 
ment, family life/ discipline and 
aggression, and other topics ^poten- 
^ tiallyifuseful to parents (Education 
Commission of the States, 197 6, p. 
>5). 

Such references to topics needed by 
parents' are not unusual. Studies cited ' 
have documented repeatedly , the needs of 
learners for their adult roles. Anoth^;r 
kind of evidence is that from studies' of ' 
th'e society in which the learners must*' ' 
function. ' 

Studies of Society s 

MoiTfe recently, studies at the na- 
tional level have provided information 
that, has direct relevance for home eco- 
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nomics as well othier educational prob^- 
lems in the school. Such studies as 
those by General Mills, National Assess- 
ment, etnd the Northcutt Study (1975) aare 
well known/, and certain findings may be 
culled for implications for the constmer 
atid homeipaking program. 

\ • ,. • . • - 

In 1975 Yemkelovich, Skelly^and 
White did a Study of the AmericanSJEcimily. 
and its money for General Mills, €he/ 
first in a series of coininissioned re- 
search reports^ on the American fsunily. 
Although its emphasis was on the ijnpact of 
and econoraiics on American life, it has 
implications not only for the family ecp- 
nomics aspect of homemaking but for other 
content. In the summary, the authors 
.pointed out that although families have a 
sense of economic insecurity and although 
they question the mpral direction of this 
country, the Ame'rican fcunily is seen as 
having great strength and adaptive capa- 
biliti^s. 

The suggestions of the different 
ways in which the American family ne^ds 
help are heavily oriented toward finan- 
cial problems, as would be expected. 
Budgeting, saving, credit , debt manage- ' 
roent, finding way4 to talk comfortably 
about money, and sharing in financial de- 
cision making were included in the sug- 
gestions (Yank^lovich et al., 1975, p. 
27)* But also pointed out was the need 
for instruction in repair of household 
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products and tlnte savers of all kinds 

for working vyiyjafl s. • 

Two other findings bear comment. 
One is what the authors called '•the psy- 
chology of 'entitlement," the belief of 
half the respondents that goveminent 

has the obligation to provide each family 
Vith work and a good standard of living 
(Yankelovich et^al.^ 1975, p. 17 and p. 
40). The. other is the role of the woman 
in- decision making. Among the families 
surveyed, 39% believed that the man 
should be the main provider and decision 
m^jker. Among those >,fcimilies with more 
pressing money problems/ the niomber shar- 
ing that view increases to 46% (Yankelo- 
vich et al., 1975, p. 26). 

,4 Although not related, these last two 
joints merit the attention of -curriculuTA 
builders. Whether the government is seen 
by so many people as being responsible! 
for^ their economic well being because the 
government is the employer of last resort 
or, as appears to be the case, because 
the. government is responsible for its 
people, is a major shift from the fr^e* * 
enterprise philosophy. The point abbiit 
decision making is in sharp contrast to 
the middle class ethic that family deci- 
sions are joint. Regardless of- how 
teachers handle the situation, they may 
V7ish to find out what the situation is in 
their community. ^ 

Yankelovich and others just rjeleased 
the second in the series of family stud- 
ies for Generar Mills, Raising Children 
in a Changing Society I The study lookeS 
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at ways parents cope with the problems of 
raising children in a period of rapid so- 
frial' change. Its focus was ^the family 
unit, and respondents included parents . 
and their children. The study examined 
today's social envirojimerit and its 
changing lifestyle r traditional 
values of child-rearing r arid the 
development of" new Values such as greater 
sexual freedom, blurring of male/female , 
roles, and self-fulfillment (YankelqVich 
et al. , 1977, ^p. 4) . 

The authors reported that, there seem 
to be two kinds, of parents which they 
called the "new breed" and the tradition- 
alists," with Bkarked differences in values^ 
For example, the traditionalists 
support the traditional homemaker role 
for the mother and believe that parents 
should stay together. The t\kw breed are 
more relaxed about separatiofi of parents, 
blurring of roles, and acceptance of dif- 
ferences among people. I? 

The authors reported some specific 
problems and me^jie suggestions for the 
kinds of help which are needed by the 
parents. The problems are. those of mi- 
nority parent©, who place their hopes and 
aspirations on their children and experience 
attendant pressures; of Single parents, 
who have a greater sense of inadequacy 
and insecurity, and whose children seem 
to have more social problems than Bo 
their peers; and of working mothers^ who 
as a group are competent enough but are 
troubled about their roles as parents, 
especially abou^ the time they are ahle to 

1 . . - 
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spend with their children (Yankelovich 
et al. , 1977, p. 26) . 

Yankelovich and others (1977V indi- 
cated that two kinds "of lielp are needed by 
jtoday's parents • One is f^r i^pecific 

kinds of information which 'parents would 
like through classes or study groups; the 
other is for the kinds of skidds which 
they need in order to be effective par- 
ents.. The topic listed mos^^f often w^s 
dealing with drug usage-^^^ng children; a 
close second was an understanding of new 
classroom- teaching- methods . Other topics 
w^re more traditional: parenting, teach- 
ing children about sex, discipline, deal- 
ing with medical problems, feeding chil- 
dren nutritiously, and balancing ^e budget. 
The kinds of skills for dealing with 
children are those related to communica- 
tion, knowing where to get advice, oppor- 
tunities to discuss problems with other 
parents, and simply knowing where /to g 
for activities which would be free 
(Yankelovich et al., 1977, p. 28). 

The ^ findings of this study on rais- 
ing children are very similar to those 
cited ^ earlier with reference to studies 
of parenting and certain aspects of fami- 
ly planning. But since' this is a nation- 
al sample, it calls greatjpr attention to 
the need, while it provides more general- 
izability to the local and regional ' stud- 
ies. 

;^other national study which re- 
ceived publicity was the Northcutt study 
of " adult functional comfietency. The ob-. 
jectives of the study were to assess the 
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competence of adults for meeting the re- 
quirements of adult living such as ^ 
survivail literacy and coping skills 
(Northcutt, 1975, p. 1). Thi^ contro- 
versial study assessed several .areas; 
of interest to this review is the area of 
consumer economics in which respondents 
had an opportunity to read, write, speak, 
compute, solve problems, and indicate how 
they would interact with other » people* 
The\ampre was representative of adults 
from^ll 50 states' and involved responses 
at several different stages of the study. 
The competencies in the consumer econom- 
ics area were those in which ""the greatest 
difficulty appeared for all adults, privi- 
leged as well as disadvantaged. In other 
words, at the lo«7est level of competency, 
only 30% were, able to ^function, and then 
with difficultly. That group included 
those whose income and education were in- 
adequate and who were either unoattployed or 
in occupations of low job status. VThere 
were a tiiird in the middle level and fewer 
than 40% of those were judged as profi- 
cient. Most who were proficient had high 
income and educational level and jobs 
with high status (Northcutt, 1975, pp. 
5-6) . Again, the national study verified 
and permitted greater generalizability of 
the local studies cited jsarlier. That 
is, management of resources and ability 
to copeXare problems in thisvcountry . 
Consxamer and homemaking programs will not 
solve the social problems which underly 
some of these deficiencies, but they do 
•^ontain the subject matter which has 
been docxmented as needed. by our 
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society/ most particularly by those who 
-.ar«- le«s advantaged - - - . 

The National Assessment of Education 
Progress (NAEP) was designed to. survey 
educational attainment of selected ag^-- 
groups in a variety of learning areas! 
* -Of interest to this report was the as- 
sessment of career and occupational de- 
velopment^ carried out in 1973-74 and re- 
ported by'^the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics in 1976. Certain as- 
pects of the initial report dealt with 
respondents' knowledge of different kinds 
of jojbs, possession of basic skills for 
getting and "keeping a job, and general 
familiarity with the world of work. The 
^ f ivnding related to career decision skills 
and knowledge has implications for voca- 
tional ^education including consumHB^^ and 
homemaking, , since states include/'a*6areer 
component within the various subj^tj - 
ardas of home economics, not on^^ - the 
junior high level, but also in the ^s¥)e- 
cialized semester courses. 

Other kinds of difference^ .we%-^Ve- 
ported by Ahmann (1977a) in ;anVa^tiele- 
dealing more specifically Witl^ 'dafcat 'f^^^^^ 
job aspirations of 17-yefVt-blds • .JM 
two percent of the .maiy]|^ 
females named a prof essj-PPaT iifck JK their 
choice, yet fewer than 25% l^N^^ 
are in that category. Mai.e^-^'arf&.:ie:€finale^^^ 
differed in their choice W^»«cisaft9i^^ 
less than 1% female) and. I'fe^k^i.p^-^^^^ 
less than 1%, females S%) i :y f^^ixi^^thi^ 
choices did not wirror fibpppri-ui^ 



Consximer and homemaking program 
-planners will find considerable cause for 
concern in' that, for this national sam- 
ple, ,barely 3% of the females and none of 
the males gave homemaker/housewife as 
their first career choice (Ahmann, 1977b) . 
Inasmuch as about half of today's women 
in families with husbands present elect 
not to work outside the home, the lack of 
interest in an occupation a full time 
homemaker suggests a greater emphasis 
than is presently . the case on those skills 
needed to operate a home -while working 
in an outside job. 

Data on employment of women lend 
other insights^ into program needs. For 
excunple, recent data indicate that of- the 
total work, force, 41% are women. Of 
women of working ^ge, 48% are in the 
work force (U.S. News and World Report, 
1977). Of those working women, 37%'hav^ 
children under three*. Even more reveal-" 
ing are the data which show that one out 

^ of eight women are heads of households; 

\<:>^^t of households, 54% were ih 

'%e: 'labor force in 1975. (IMcEaddy, 1976). 
Recjpgi^ni^ that these include Apc mothers 

^^ak^B'?:!^^ the development of 

5^|ti?>xe prc^j^jSi^ at the very real 

pibij^lem#^|^f]^^ face. - 

t policies on 

ijBiii^^^ recently received at- 

"t^C^rl^j^^ Congress. One realizes 

that-^t|^^ action is in the social 

weif^r^l^ broadly defined, particu- 

lariy''?^TO welfare system," but occasion- 
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ally one fin'ds reference to specific as- 
pects of that progrcun, such as day gare. 

The Carnegie Quarterly reported two 
studies related to the effects of day 
care, ojie study on infant day caire in New 
York City knd the otbfer on family day, 

;;:care, also parried out in New York City 
(Carnegie Quarterly, 1977, pp. 5^-7) . The 
more unusual aspects of the first study 
were that it was a large sample and that 
it looked at infant day care programs 
judged from excellent to poor. Infants 
received extensive tests from the time 
they entered day care, between 2 and 22 
months, until they had reached 36 months.. . 
They were then compared with three-year- 
olds reared at home. Preliminary results 
suggested that infant day care is not harm- 
ful to low Income youngsters, and original 
misgivings may have been unfounded. In 
addition, the auth^ors suggested there may be 
other advantages which will become evi- 

. dent as researchers determine which com- 
ponents of infant day care are most 
effective. 

The other study dealt with effec- 
tiveness of home day care (Carnegie 
Quarterly, 1977). Typically, parents are 
more likely to leave their children in 
some form df home day care rather than in 
\ an institutional setting, and thus train- ^ 
X^ing of women for day care becomes increasing 
important.' The training program took 
place in a storefront and an evaluation 
suggests that similar programs might well 
be implemented in other places. 
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Implications 'from such findingis are 
that consumer and homemaking programs may 
very well be' directed toward adults who 
operate family day care homes. The poli- 
cy aspect is the alLocation of sums for 
^such programs as well as' for the more 
"traditional day care ^enters. There alsd 
nee^s to be some prov4''sidn for the cost 
of a delivery system for the day care 
parents who may or may not be able to 
come to a center for instruction.' 

Home economists have been concerned 
with the effects on the family of legis- 
lation at all levels, but until the last 
few years the attention was not as focused 
nor as much a part of the activities of 
affected professional organizations such 
as the American Home Ee<Jnomicg Associa- 
, tion. The day care study cited above and 
the* guaranteed income study described below 
are illustrative of the kinds of action 
which npt only 'affect but may be affected 
by consxamer and homemaking progreims . 

Berger (1975) , in discussing a 
guaranteed income experiment in New 
Jersey, callfed attention to some of the 
shortcomings of the present welfare sys- 
tem. Among the kinds of things to which 
Berger called attention is Aid to Families 
with Dependent Chil^dren (AFDC) . She noted 
thlt when the- program began in the 1930 's 
about -75% of The fathers weife severely 
disabled or dead as compared with only 
14% in J971. In 1971, 75% of the fathers ^ 
were alive but ab^nt from home either 
because they were not married to the 
mother or because they were separated 
without a decree. 
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The presence of antiquated ^ocia^l 
Welfare systems in a societ^'^differing 
sharply from that which existed at the 
tiit^ of the legislation is cited as one 
cauVe of the problem. Berger (1975) sug- 
ge,sted that another cause is failure at 
the time of. the initial legislation to 
consider impact on families* A well- 
known instance of this is the food stamp ^ 
program> intended to improve the diets of 
low income people but often failing to 
meet -that goal, either because potential 
recipients do hot receive the food stamps 
or beqause they do no^ know how to use 
them to improve their nutritional Status. 

A program not now in effect but 
which Berger predicted is some form of 
guaranteed annual income (Berger, 1975, 
p. 21 X. In that as in other social a. 
welfare legislation, the role of the pro-^ 
fessional home economist is reasonably 
clear, botth in designing and carrying out 
programs. Impact on the vocational con- ^ 
sumer and homemaking program is less 
clear. 

For example, we do not know from the ^ 
literature whether donated commodities 
(in the years they were available) and 
use of food stamps were generally in- 
cluded in lessons on meal management. 
Another question, is implicit in study 
about eit^Dloyment of homemakers; this 
question involves comparison of the con-, 
tribut&pn a young mother could make if 
she were to remain home with small children and 
add to her feal income through home production 
with the contribution she would make by ' 
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working outside the home and paying the 
•added cost of household operation. 

The report by Alimann (1977b) sug- 
gests that today ' s, young women may be^e- 
jsi^cting the" full-time homemaker role. 
'Findings in earlier study by Hughes 
(1969) suggest that possible advantages^ ' 
ofvthat role^were not considered^ One 
aspect of the study included use of cur- . 
ricular materials for considering what 
was then called the "dual role"- of home- 
maker-wage earner. The sample" included 
more than 600 11th and 12th grade high 
school horrys economics students in 32 
classes in 26 New York State schools in- 
cluding the largest cities, small cities, 
and rural schools. In interviews of a 
random Sample of 64 students, 2 from each 
of the participating classes , students^ 
indicated that previously they had not 
given much thought to the money and time 

associated with having the homemaker 
work outside the home. 

Whereas today's youth appear to ac- 
cept careers for both women and men, they 
may be unrealistic in* their expectations. 
Those characteristics, combined with the 
documented problems of working mothers, 
the expectation of governineiit subsidies, 
inability to cope, and sometimes dysfunc- 
tional social welfare programs, all have 
implications for^ curriculum. 

Recommendations of Subject Matter . 
Specialists ' " 

Studies pf learners and the society 
iii which they functio-n are bases for 
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selecting content of consumer and home- 
making progrcuns; another base is recom- 
mendation^ of subject matter specialists. 
Their input may be from studies in coop- 
eration with teachers, from direct re- 
search of their own, or from their input 
on curriculum guides. ' , 

Suggestions of subject matter spe- 
cialists are implicit/^in several of the 
reports included in studies of learners, 
and will not be .repeated. Illustrations 
are the nutrition studies of .Seiler and 
Fox (1973) and Johnson and Nitzke ' (1975) . 
In other instances, subject matter spe- 
cialists worked with others to identify 
content appropriate to selected groups of 
people or for selected purposes. A few 
such studies will be presented, some of which 
were used in development of curriculum 
guides. Not Surprisingly content fre- 
quently is identified as "competencies," 
the currently popular format. 

The popularity^ of task analysis as a 
basis for identification of competencies 
has led to its use "in a substantial num- 
ber of studies. In other instances work- 
ers Were observed and questioned to de- ' 
termine competencies ^needed to accomplish 
their jobs. In still 'Other instances, 
persons in one of their roles^, for exam- 
ple consumers, were asked what compe- 
tencies they thought they needed to be 
^effective as consumers or whatever. 
Sometimes their responses were compared 
with experts' opinions^ as in Metzen's 
1967 istudy. 



Metzen (1967) compared competencies 
which young women considered to be impor- 
tant for performance of their consumer 
roles with competfencies whic^ experts in 
the field believed important for them. 

^pendents < were 1,092 young women who 
weM eith^ among those., in study groups 
in rkfi ESfteHsion Division of ^the Univer- 
sity olSsMissouri or among • graduates from 
the Asso^ate in Arts degree 'from Stephens 
College. The latter part of the sample, 
631., were drawn from 44 states and the 
District of Columbia. Tlie experts were 20 
persons i^ the field of consumer. educa- 
tion, all of whom had been active irr soijie 
phase of cdnstimer education and all of ^ 
whom had written in the field.' 

Metzen found differences in- the pat- 
tern of ratings by the young women and by 
the experts, with the young women giving 
higher priority to competencies which 
would have immediate application and the 
experts rating more highly. t;hpse compe- 
tencies which involved general principle? 
and had broad applications (Metzen*, 1967, 
p. 75) . He concluded that although thfere 
was value in providing the immediately^, ' 
useful information cited by the responcJ- 

,ents, it was clear that consumers neededj^' ' 
to be educated for th^eir role. He sug- 
gested therefore that teachers of cons\amer 

.education courses "need to bear in mind 
the basic differences whi<ch seem to exist 
between the attitudes towards the con- 
stimer role held by laymen and experts in * 
the field. Students should not be as- ^ 
sumed to.have a sophisticated^ attitude 
toward consumption . . . (and) 'broadening 
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students' perspectives on consumption 
. . . will require effective motivation 
in teaching" (Metzen, 1967, p. 78). He 
went on to sug^elt that the opinions of 
experts »jbe used , in jstructuring the course 
but that the teacher provide for specific ^ 
competencies of immediate importance^ ta 
the group for whom' the course is being 
planned . ^ ) ' 

Identifying specific competencies 
froirt' Metzen' s list is not reasonable 
eince it contains 114 items. It should be 
noted, however, that in addition to such 
topics as consiamer frauds, the ^consumer 
and the law, credit, and insurance the 
list alsp ihcluded consumer competencies 
with regard to foody clothing, housing 
and such. Items which the young women 
rated as important- involved decisions on 
whether to buy, rent or build housing, 
knowing what constitutors a balanced diet, 
judging quality of frei^h foods, 5*econcil- 
ing a bank balance. Items which the ex- X 
perts rated highly were evaluating goals 
and values as an aid to constoner choice 
making, knowing how to pldn a program 6f 
financial security for an individual 
family, an4 noting some general buying 
principles that could be "applied to the 
buying of most product^ (Meizen, 1967). ^ 

A curricultuh guide for teaching 
management and consxamer education de- > " 
, velopfed for use in Ipv^^ in 1977 is ilLa^- 
trative of guides developed as MetzerjT 
suggested. The guide is based on a set 
of management Qompetencies and a set of 
competencies for coos\amer education > both , 



developed by subject \ma^t^r experts. 

^iPhosej^weife tK^ basi»of the auide, but 
pupil deveibpmentl^of tho&e *COTipetencies 
was perceived* as occjjiri?^ing through learn- 
ifn4j ppportifnitiei^ which wouiad inco^ofate 
the kinds of pfactica^ iipformation cited 
by the re6^ndent|3 in thai. Wet^zen spvAy 

^ (Iowa .DepartqiLant of Public. instruction, 

*1977V:^^^nput into 'Stat^' guides d^s often 
the reaallt pf similar <?ollaboration«be- 
tween subject matter exerts jwid class- 
irpD^tt teachers , and guides iji variety of 

.subject? areas X^otci many other st:£ites are 
valuable determinants o:^ course' cdritent. ' 

' For many years the pijbli cation "Con- 
cepts and Generalizations : Their Pjace 
in the Secondary School Curr^culuhi" (AREA, 
1967) has been used as a framework^ not 
only fdf the secondaxy curriculuit^ but for 
teacher education. In orc^r to. h^ve ma- 
terial which was more current, home ebo- 
nomics teacher ; educators in^ 1977 workepl 
with specialists to' identify subject-mat- 
ter competencies needed by beginning home 
/economics teaci>ers. :The 1967 publication 
was used a s % starting point for the ac- 
tivity as "subject matter .specialists' 
validated the, or iginai .material • . Their 
responses formed the basis for?^ the woir^k*^ 
of the teacher educator.? . in developing a 
list of subject mattejq^ompe.tencies for * 
beginning home„ ecQ|^omi|P^t^ ( Iowa 

State University Ft esVVji[T97.8) . 

-:'-That list -of compet^cies, .although 
for use by tea^cher education institutions 
as a bas'is »for curricular decision^, is 
also suited to use 'in reviewing consumer 



and homemaking programs. The publication, 
which lists home economics teacher educa- 
tors as its author, covers flve^ arub*^ 
ject areas: clothing/apparel and textile 
products , . consumer education and manage- 
ment , housing and living environment, 
1 human development and family, nutritions 
' and foojd management, "The competencies 
listed within each area can be used in 
identifying those aspects which are of 
greatest importance. 

The difference between use of the 
competency statements in a college cur- 
riculum and 'a secondary or adult program 
lies in the depth and breadth of the 
coverage given. For exaaople, one of 
the housing and living environment 
competenciesr listed relates to\ assess^ 
ing tjousing alternatives available to 
individuals and families and includes 
such content as analysis of housing al- 
ternatives in terms of needs and life-^ 
styles of individuals and families and 
analysis ,,of local, state, and federal 
policies as they .influence housing 
choices. The teacher would need the 
depth to understand the ramifications of 
the topics but the ideas implicit in the 
competencies statement would be suited to 
some of the most pressing needs of people 
in the procurement of housing and the 
study of governp^ient policies which af- 
fect >it. 

Three studies done in departments of 
home economics education with substantial 
" input from subject matter specialists 
-Nrompared knowledge (or competencies) 
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needed by homemakers with competencies 
needed by workers* employed in the same ^ 
home economics areas. The studies were 
in the fields of child development, tex- 
tiles and cflothing, and housing and de-^ 
sigri^ The first one in child development 
-was done by Whitmafsh in 1966 xit the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The second study, 
also at Illinoil, was that of Davis 
(1968) in clothing and textiles; The 
third, which also followed the Whitmarch 
design/was done by Skaf f at West Virginia 
University ih 1971- in the area of housing 
and design. For curriculum purposes, the 
importance of €he three studies lies in 
^the s^imilarity of the competencies needed 
by homemakers and those needed in occupa- 
tions . . ; ^ 

./'. What Skaf^ (1973) found is illustra- 
, tive of the type of findings in the other 
two studi?es. That is, most of the knowl- 
edge items in housing and design were 
needed by both hqmemakers and workers in 
occupations in housing and design. Cer-. 
tain items were judged more important by 
one grdup or the. other but only a few 
were needed by homemakers or workers 
only. The extent of .overlap led Skaff to 
•suggest that in curriculum planning those 
items which were needed by both groups 
ought to be the core of a course ^aken by 
all students, those needed by homemakers 
would be a portion of a more in-depth 
course, and those needed for occupations 
only would be obtained by student^ seek- 
ing occupational preparation. As would 
be expected, competencies needed espe- 
cially by homemakeirs were^ related to 
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selection and ceure of furnlshljigs , arid 
those needed by workers related more to 
being able to present suggestions to 
customers and to knowing about the worlds 
of work (Skaff, 19.73). * [ 

d?he three studies cibove document ^that 
the extensive overlap in subject areas 
warrants interchanging curricular materials. 

Another curriculum effort developed 
initially for use in home economics oc- 
cupations has potential for use in con- 
sumer and homemaking programs. In this 
recent effort, funded by the U.S. Of^ce 
of Education, a set of ten instilictional. 
modules was developed by personnel at nine 
universities in cooperation with the 
American Home Economics Association which 
administered the project. 

In addition to the module Securing 
Employment (for use with any of the subject 
areas)/ modules include materials f or^ 
teaching Care and Independent Living Ser- 
vices for Aging, Catering Services, Clothing 
Alterations, Consumer Services, Fabrics 
and Textiles, Merchandising, Fast Food 
Services, Furnishing and Housing Mainte- 
nsmce Services , and Window Treatment^ 
Services (Occupational Home Economics 
Education $eries, 1977) . ^ 

Appropriateness of content for prep- 
aration for the various occupations was 
assured through verification by workers 
and subject matter specialists. After 
initial development of instructional 
materials, the modules were field tested 
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with 75 teachers and their learners. The 
teachers represented a variety of geo- 
graphiosil- areas and experiential back- 
grounds; they had a-diversity of learners 
in their classes. "^The modules wei?e ef- 
ffective in increasing learners ' competen- 
cies, including achievement scores on 
pr^/post cognitive tests. In addition, 
teachters judged the modules to. be usable 
, and effective '(Occupational Hoiroe -Economics 
,Bducation Seri'es: ^Securing Employment. 
1977, pp. 9-13). > . . • - 

The modules were intended to be'^sed 
curricula In occupational classes , 
and ap^>Jppr lately sa.^, .It is in' .implementing 
curricul^r decision's *ahd>«eljei(5ting. instructional 
strategies that the modules' M^tl b6 ijB.^ful 
in consumer and homemaking progrstms. ' For 
example, the module on securing employment 
has a section on the place of work-in our 
society. I^ the teacher has deterndned that 
such a topic belong^ in a particular 
coiirse, then the module would be helpful 
in designing instrucJtlon. The modules are 
useful also in the study of careers. Each 
'tnoau'ie' has sections which explain careers 
and career progression, already documented 
as belonging in a consumer and homemaking 
program. , 

Sungnary ^ 

Studies of learners and society re- 
inforce the importance of the content and 
designated audiences for consumer and 
homemaking educat^n as specified in the 
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1968 and 1976 laws. Obtaining and' Jai^l^lpV ;U 
eating resources, becoming conyeir^ant-^ --^^ 
with the government agencies which; j^ff^^^^ 
families most directly , combining;^ tWel^v;:";^ ■ • j ; 
management of a home with outsidaYWcpjr^^^ 
coping in today's society, raisiiigi .^h^^^ 
dren : these and more are ref lec.terd^ iw; / / • . 
reports which represent the couni^yV-;^^^^^ 



The most serious problel^s^.h^ve^^^^';^^ 
genesis and their solutions in/'pd 
and procedures ,not only beyond xyri^ .s^^^ 
subject but beyond* the 'school- Vsysi^^ 
self. Nevertheless , tj^ecause ;6;fr.l.tfi'^^^ . 
rect concern with the ^family^. ^^',6^^^ 
,and homemaking program can\,aG]cti'oWl^d^ . 
problems and work to ease themV j;B^^ 
the previous review/ the. foJldWih^^ 
■most ^riticalJ^^^ . . ; ^■■ \-V:^>. Y''::/ v-.: ■ ' 

Eduqa-tion . f or 'paT^rithppd-',^^^ 

^ 'eliih 

: ""^be one effort inVaw^renes*. : v t^^^ 
c^n be a "f actt^r^ iH' reduct^^)^: Of*^ 
in improyed"^c6gnit;i ye , spQialy/faiii^^^^^^^^ 
cal deverbpment of tlie cbildv:^'/'^ 

Prepara:ti'6n * f or maria^dji^^^^^ 
* the home^ and -"outfeide empl0ym^^^^^^^^ 

addres^^d Very specif ical,ly> . f^^ tfi^ Ae- 
. cision to assume both roie)?^^^ - ; 

^ niques for ' co^iixing*' them succas.sttt^l 
and evalua:ting conseqxiehces* ; ; 

^ Roles and respq^sibilitie con- " 

sumer s ar6 recurring . £tri^iis pf <^ • 

^ Included are not only *tlTLe. , traditional d.s- .^.f 

pects .of resource allocation but an: advo- 
\ caCy role ^as wellv ; ^ . 

• . ' / \- > ■ ■ '' ■ 
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Impact of sociatlViKel^arcr^'poi^dkrles on 
faiftllles belongs in the curriculum as a 

.coping skill, as an advocacy position, or 
both, .Day care centers , welfare pay- 
ments, health care delivery anak school 
lunch programs are illustrative of poli- 
cies, for study and action. 

Nutrition ietducatidn has components 
as diverse as 'detcsrmination of -acfequacy 
of diet and cunlysis'bf TV "messages" on 
children's programs. Since evicj^nce sug- 
gests that it may not be^^e ^utr.ition 
facts as much as attitud^'^bh^t . Wquire 
attention of educators, experiiential 
learning may be effective. 

Audiences for whom' suggested content 
is appropriate include all people; thejre- 
. f ore one must ask: Forr whom is the in- 
f orinatiQn.most critical? : One group is 
that closest to papeiithood; sthat is, 
those who are presently' parents those 
soon to be. Another is thitf woman or man 
who is or who will be single and head/6f 
d family. Another is the young woman, . 
often with poor education , who must com- 
bine .her role as homemaker with that of 
wage earner. 

At any age, the. mor? disadvantaged 
the persqn, the more critical the' need. 
Minorities,- the unemployed or underem- - 
ployed, and.^the poorly .educated are in 
greatest need of consumer and homemaking- 
programs^ as they are ©f any educational 
or social welfare programs*^ 
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Nonetheless/ the evidence- does not 
^suggest that all other groups be ignored. 
'^The advantaged and the "avprage^^ were inr 
cluded in studies documentiBg ishe need 
for nutrition, management skills, parent 

education, and con3Uinej:,^ skills . 

■\ ■ ' 

The extent to ^hich the content de- 
lineated, is available in consumer and 
homem^king programs and how effective it 
is in meeting students ' needs is less well 
known. Suggestions for determining ef-^ 
fectiveness and some existing evidence 
of program effectiveness are presented in 
following sections. ♦ 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Program effectiveness . includes kinds 
of data needed, evidence presently avail- 
able, and studies to be done. ; Kinds of 
data needed include those yet to be col- 
lected and those existing but not general- 
ly used in evaluation^f cpnsumer and 
homemaking education; the former is the 
focus 6£. the first section. Presented in 
the second section is evidence of program 
ef f ective;iess from selec*lied studies. The 
last section is a suggested list of stud- 
^ ies which should be done. 

a 

Program Evaluation for Policy Decisions 

Program evaluation on which, policy 
decisions are to, be made should involve, 
cpmparisons among and between alternative 
forms of instruction as contrasted to no 
instruction. Further, these data need to 
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be collected in* various settirlgs and • 
should not be locally oriented. 

' A general methodology by which the 
assessment could be made is discussed as 
these kinds of studies have not been com- 
pleted. Potential subjects', ihstruction- 
al content, and criterion measures are 
suggested. ' ■ 

General Methodolog y , 

A'r Potential Svibjects \i 

High school graduates two to 

' 'five years after graduatioKT 

Select target populations for 
• which information is nrast needed. ■. 
I For example, state departments -of 
education ckn identify counties 
with high unemployment, low income, 
high participation' in ADC and/or 
foster care programs, and high 
dropout yates. Researchers could 
randomly select areas to study and 
hence randomly select subjects. 

B. Instructional Content 

Varying exposure, bo specific 
consumer and homemakinc^ contend " 
areas as well as no exposure . ^^Im- 
portant areas to study early' would 
be parent education and nutrition 
education. ■ ^ 

Obtain detailed information on 
learning opportunities. of subjects 
in the sample from "block pO^ans" or 
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her similar records of the teacher. 

Identify the competencies developed, 
length of time in ^A^struction, as v 
well as the nximber ani kind of .ex- 
perience-based learning opportuni- 
ties. ^ « 

. • - ''i . ^. ■ . ■ 

These kinds of dafta involve 
mpre detailed inforraatipn .than cur- 
rently exists lr\, a delineation^f 
broad content areas in teacher J^^^ 
ports' to 3tate departments^ hurt are 
imperative if ooinparisons are to be 
made . * . . * * ^ 

C. Criterion Measures 

Appropriate measures of per - 
formance relative to the content > . 
area studied . In the area of par- 
ent education criterion measures 
could deal-with th^ established 
physical and emotional health of the 
child as well as his cognitive develop 
ment. EV'idence of physical health 
could be based onVestablish^d clini- 
cal procedures, emotional health on 
observation of parent-child' inter- 
action vand absence of child abuse, 
and cognitive development. from 
standardized best scores. 

Impact of nutrition education 
could.be assessed by adequacy o£ 
food intake of. family members. Ob- 
servations of food purchased by 
families could be studied' for food 
quality and choice available. * . ^ 
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Items are merely illustrative' ^ 
/and need to be expanded withiri the 
two areas as well as • 
; others. Physical aspects of .the 
• home, suitability and appearance' of 
^ clothing, and perhaps housekeeping 
procedures are fairly easy to dis- 
-. cern. Management of time and ef- 
fort or marital communication are 
more difficult bo-th to atta,in and . 
to' assess, .i,but nonetheless criteria 
and evidence in these areas need to 
be delineated and assessed. 

Additional Major Studies ^ 

Comparison of effectiveness of con- 
sumer a nd homemakmq with other~ 'pro^ — 
grams ipur porting to prov3.de.. tEe~slme 
knowieaqe and skills . The ol^vious 
tiret sttep concerns iearner perfor- 
mance and the above methodology can 
S_^.be applied. Beyond that one ifhist 
study as a minimum: resources' re- 
quired, accessibility, and credibility and 
delivery systems for the programs in 
question. ' , 

Evidence of Program Effectiveness 

^Studies selected for review attest 
to the worth of consumer and homemaking 
education. The older studies and 'a few 
selected Ibwa reportp are included not ' " 
only because they evaluated effectiveness 
but because they represent promising 
methodology for implementing and/or 
evaluating curricular changes (Scruggs, 
1959; Hughes, 1969; Yungschlager , Note 4). 
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The study in IXlinbis by IB?X (1974- 
75) , and the reports by Nelson and Jacoby^ 
(1973) , DaLrymple/ Lowe and Nelson 
(1971), Williams (1976), KohXmann and 
others (1977) , and two of the Iowa teach- 
er reports, feJor^al (Note 5) and Kelley 
(Note 6), are studies directed at audiences 
with most critical needs. , 

Followup data >to assess -pto^ram ef- 
fectiveness were not generally available , 
but two with different approaches were 
identified: Cross and others (1971) , and 
Scruggs -and others (1968) of. which Pearson 
(1971) and Kundel (1969) were a part. 

• The Waicis (1976) study was ari effort 
to document differences in programs as a 
consequence of funding^; it also suggests a 
methodology for cpntinued stixdy of; policy 
alternatives. The report of Lazar and 
colleagues (1977) also has policy impli- 
cations* For, that reason and for the 
applicability of its methodology , it w^s-* 
included even though It is the only one ^ " ^ 

repprted \/hich was not directed at programs funded 
as a part of consumer ^nd . homeiriaking edu- 
cation.' ■ ; ■' ' \: 

Spruggs (1959) y as part of a serf 
of studies directed- toward assessment of 
teacher effectiveness, determined progress 
of pupils in classes.' The sample<^: re- 
stricted -because of resources, incl:uded 
30 teachers and the pupils in thei|! Home- 
making I. and Homeirtaking II classes .^^^^^-T^ 
comprehensive homemaking classes ha<3|\,a 
prescribed curriculum that included child 
development, family relationships, chous- 
ing, clothing, and foods. vH 
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In addition to achievement tests, 
attitude tests were given to assess atti- 
tude toward children and toward use of 
family income. The achievement test was 
designed to measure- pupils ' ability to 
apply generalizations; items included > 
Selecting the correct response to a mulr 
tiple choice item and then indicating the 
reason for the choice, providing for 
testing beyond memorizatioh . Class m^ans 
were used to determine differences between 
pre-tests «nd poat-tests. In all but one 
class post-test scores were higher than 
pre-test scores; in all but two; pupils 
gained on attitude. tests from the time of 
the pre-test to the post-test. Overall, 
pupils in the selected classes. of the 30 
teachers improved in knowledge and atti- 
tude as a result of instruction. Un- 
fortunately for this report,. Scruggs 
(1959) related her findings to effective- 
ness of teachers rather than to effective- 
ness of program and the suggestions which 
she made as a result of her research re- 
flect that direction. However, the pro- 
cedures which she used for assessing pupil 
gain in" classrooms are appropriate as one , 
dimension in assessing effectiveness of 
"consumer and homemajcihg^'pi^grams and the 
study "serves as a starting-point. 

The most definitive study of secondary 
,consuiner and homemaking education programs 
(published to date) .was conducted 

in 1974-75 for the Illinois Office of 
Educatif>n by IBEX, a consulting firm in 
Virginia. The study was commissioned to 
look particularly at the' effedfciveness of 
the consumer education component within 
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the consumer and homemcdcihg program. 
Conducted in districts identified as eco- 
nomically depressed and- With high unem- . 
ployment ar^as , >it in^jLudedr' 128 schools 
which had contracted for app^^oval of fund- 
ing in consumer and homemsUcirig education 
-programs. Thusi schools in the s1;ucly werQ. 
representative of areas which ^et^ at ,^ 
least one of the Illinois criteria for 
qualifying as disadvantaged, i.e., high unem 
ployment or large numbers on assistance 
programs (Illinois Office of fiducation, 
1975, p. 2) .* IH each district instru- 
ments developed for the study were ad- 
ministered to at least one full elass ^of 
students currently in^ consjifiiTfer and^home- 
making education and a group of 15>?^stu- 
dents who had not had or were not taking 
consumer and homemaking education. 

The report was extensive and looked Jfc 
a variei^ of dimensions: achievement of.^ 
students in specific content areas of 
fonsumer education within the corfsumer and 
homemaking program, data on teacher 
salaries and other instructional cost^, 
data on students' present activities and 
future plans, teacher data including 
preparation auid niimber.of yeiars teaching, 
dimensions of student self-concep;J:f 
and comparative effectiveness of Various 
ijistructional strategies. On the first 
form of the test, experimental students 
out-performed control students , With dif- 
ferences between experimental and control 
students on the achievement tests highly 
significant. On the second more difficult 
form of the test, differences between the 
expei:iiTi^.ntal and contirol groups favored the* 
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experimental grouj^but ' not "^11 dif fei^ciencSes 
on ^iibsetis of the tea^ we^ significant. ^ 
Although the design inclucSd^Stl-tesiis only/ 
t{K researchers bfilieyed thaf*^he diffei?- ^ 
ences were due to Instruction anfilj^^ot to 
previous knowledge. 



In prcjer to study ''differential^ ef- 



f^cts of programs, classes Jirere^divitjed * 
into high achieving ^and Iqw:, achieving students • 
Discriminant function tech*iique was used 
to identify program chacacteristit^s whicfi 
predict;ed classroom p^rfprmance: lengtjh 
of course, number "-units , and selected ^ 
in-structiohal ^tpprbaches . ^ ' v 



" ^th r^spect^t|^length^f ^ timfe in ^ ^ 

class,* the hlgh*(acfflreving gr?)Up received 
an average of 30%^ mofe^ ifiStructinpal time 
tH'an did the low ^chifeving grou^ In - \ 
other words, the ieng€h^ of time spfeit-in 
c^^'^ was one major determinant of Q^t- ^ 



co« . The number of ^^ilts af study d^- 
v^lqped^was inversely related to stud^t 
*«ichievement. That is, as the gjimfcfir of* 
un^lP increased, the achievement of stu-^^ 
derfts decreed; thus, it ma^. well t)e ^at ^ 
it is gual:^ of units, j^dt number iiiple- * 
mented; that predicts ^performanc#. The^ind^ng i 
consistent with^the important &f fpcus*^ 
ing course content on a few weil d^aloped 
uni;ts rather than whole series <jf cursory 
explorations. The jjistructiona^- strate-^^..« ^ 
gies found most e^f«^ti^ were resc^rce t 
persons, dfetates, team teaching, student 



demonstrations, field trips, and multi-^^.^ 

^ media-'i ' ^ . p^ . 
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' Among the variables which were not 
'Significant predictors were nuiii^er of 
males in the class, eunount of teacher ex- 
perience, whether the course was elective 

' or required, and amount budgeted for in- 
structional materials. ; Intfetestingl^/ 
contracts ^in schools which had the high- 
est achievement used an average of $6.22 

r^per student for instructional materials 
and the average of those which produced 
the^-loWiBSt was $22.77 p^^r^Ttiftient. In 
fait, the contract whiwi had tnfe highest 
mfean scoire spent $2^03 for instructional 
materials . \ 

A large portion of the reportV 
(Illinois Report 1974-75) was devoted to 
the importance of the affecti ve d imension^ 
of education inv general and tMe consumer 
and hbmemaking program in .parH:icular . In 
discussing' the.' relation .between achiever- 
ment and interest the authors suggested* 
th^t the' action-oriented "ap^oach typical 
of the better consigner and ^omemaking pror 
grams may very well be responsible for 
the student interest becaus,e i:he active 
Si^participation facilitated learni^ng and 
%t\e learning increase^. . isnterest, rather 
than tjhe reverse. Thus they suggested that 
programs emph^isize action-driented . activi-V 
ties *tb pi^bmote student learning and let 
interest become the by-product (Illinois 
Office of Edii^atioii^ ^ 1975,, p. 74). 
■? 

^Another finding of the Illinois Re- 
^ ^rt (1974-7^,) wa'svthe importance of a,c- 
tivity and of succfessful experiences to 
*the low achieving, low self-concept stu- 
dent. The reseairchers noted' this is an 
^5 
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important componeVfe of the consumer and 
homemaking educatiqrj '^rqgrdm an4 - sii^jges tedr --\ • 
that the dimension ^bet' reinforced'^ They ^ 
noted further that. th^Se Jcinds^of , atti--"^ 
; tud6s do not develop in .a Bhort^ period' of 
time and/that.^*tt"h^ be exposed to 

'the eXDerienCflfe.. nvfi^r- Irnnrr rvoT-i * 



th^^exE)eri|incisl{^'^^^ a *loGg period of' 
- ■i /^C., ^- time . /The ;i^ of successful experiences to 

Y . .4 Btudfeuis en'fiering;; the work force imuediately' after 

T high schopl was expressed as a particular 
concern since the group with low self-- 
concept and low achievement is the group 
niost Ufl||L||^to immediately enter the work 
force ^pHfois Office of Education, 1975, 
P. 
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.Another state-wide study more limited 
in its dimensions was that 'of , Waicis (1976). 
The purpose of her study was to' evaluate 
the effectiveness of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968, Part F, in iirir 
provj.ng consumer education in hohie econom- 
ics. Since Waicis believed that factual 
knowledge has limited value to consumejrs, 
the study was designed to^- identify pro- 
grams which ^emphasized choice and deci- 
sion making, sometimes called process ob- 
jectives. In addition to looking at ef- 
fectiveness of consumer education general- 
ly, phe compared fundecf and non-fundeci 
programs. Respondents Irr the 5tratififed 
sample included 50 teacliers from funded 
programs and 41 from non-funded programs. 

Waicis did not test students' knowl- . 
edge directly but asked teachers to re- 
spond according to the objectivi^s which 
they included in .their courses. Teachers , 
indicated which objectives were included 

• ' ^ ' 1' , , - . 
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at a given; grade level in their courses and' 
whether they had separate consumer educa- 
tion courses. She found selected differ- 
ences between the emphasis on consumer 
education iii non-funded and funded pro- 
grams, but consumer education concepts 
and topics 'were included in all Pennsyl- 
vania homey economics curricula whether 
funded txr • hon -funded. 

One difference was that the funded 
programs were more likely to have a 
separate home economics/consumer educa- 
tion course but she pointed out that 
"whether this practice'is praiseworthy 
depends upon whether students not served 
otherwise were reached" (Waicis , 1976 , 
p. 82) . Another difference was that in ^ 
the upper grade levels, consumer educa- 
tion received more emphasis in t^he. funded 
: programs. Waicis noted that factual 
knowledge and decision making skills were 
emphasized in these programs and con- 
sidered this combination ^desirable . * 

Waicis {19"76)' ^recommended that her 
study be followed by studies of what stu- 
dents actually know. That is whaf was . 
done in the Illinois study but apparently- 
the ^udies Were occurring at about, the 
same time. Both the Pennsylvania .and the 
Illinois study cited and used the consuipQ^: ^ 
education test developed by McCall (19^3) 
at Pennsylvania State University. 

Studies pf effectiveness of second- 
ary programs carried put when f)rbgrams 
are ongoing yield the^ kind of^data ;just 
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presented but it* may not be possible to 
determine the extent to which the Jcpbwi- 
edge and skills learned in school are 
used in the student's life at that time/ / 
One advantage of adult programs is that ^ 
one may determine not only what thestu- - . 

dent knows but the use he or she mHkes of 
the information in his or her own home* 
One study which looked at knowledgev and, 
practice amon^ adult students was ^one by 
^ Williams in 1976. * ; 

"< -■ 

Subjects in Williams' study (1976)*''. 
were 376 homemakers from three low income 
areas of the state. They were enrolled. . 
in the University of Illinois Cooperative'. 
Extension Service, Consumer arid Homeraakfrtg " 
Education Prograiri (CHEP) . Also included / 
,wete the 47 program assistants who ad- - 
-rttinistered assessment instruments follow-V.'* 
ing training by the researcher. The f irst ^ ^\ 
instrument included a test of knowledge 
of nutrition which was administered by the V ^• 
program assistamts by way of interviews 'aiid ' i 
covered various aspects of food purchasing . 
knowledge related to cost, nutrition, /and . 
preference. In tjie second instrument; ' .1 . 

the program assistants responded - to a ^ v 
checklist; which identified^ actual be^ ^ ' ; , . 

haviors of. the honlemakers with whom they '. ' 
workeid. This was a unigue opportunity ^ ^ 
, for research since it was possible to iri^ 

dicate the food behavion^f- of the.^'sub*- 
- Ejects within regular program vddtiVitlej 

(Before findings from Wil^iams• 
study are cited, it^gj^ould ie noted 
in 1973 CHEP was. e\iP^^ted./by 3ri 
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concern. No Reference is made to that 
study; in this irieview but it was rfevxewed 
by William^.); . ' 
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> V llie dver^l^ .fdndings from the 
.Williains' :'stu4y (1976) do not permit any 
..sweeping, gener^ , even to the sub-^ 

• V jfects in \the atujdix Findings confirm that 
J ' sxibj.e^^^^ from 
being' ^^^^ program but K^he main thrusts 
of W^ll.i^ms ' recbnimendations were in sug- 
gest^d progrcim revisions. For exa^nple, 
. jshe-vsuggested th^i^ iea^ning opportunities i| 
. ■ be planned to gi>Wj*hbmem|ikers more ex'^ ■ ^ 
'pelriences in usirng less Expensive alternaii)- 
; / tiye foodis, th^fc ^rey hav^ ^ additional ex- . 
^ perierices in/poriipa^^ shap'pi^fg, that' 

they.^e helped in>i«^ \;irfit 
. gxjricing sy^tem^ a,pd^.-;€h ^h^^ '0^- gi'^^en' f 
"Inpre iiifc^2^«t.atio^ pn" n^ of 
^ N alt e r n cfti ve ^iMctlot^s. " 

i ;; : . ^ Cb^lparisa^^S' -of ; knowledge 
1"^:witJ>^^ .;E>ra(&ice- werg disappoint- ^ 

' '^/dng 'ip^Vt:i^^ i/ere UPt ' 

\ ' tJ^kigHi' ^ , wheh they^ were inter- 

theJ^Qmenii^J^rs' Suggested 



Usiiig elry^^^^m^^ to reduce'^;^^^^ cbst^f^. 
fresh mdC^;^ r/ -y^t 50,% : a,ctual ly used 

it V Inti&te^t^^^^ ^^pme 'findings w^nt in^ 

the -Opposite ^^d^^ .Tor example, .80% 

of the hornet sjdLb^,ti%ute foods 

while &3*% aug^^ of ^^stitutes oiS 

the ^iiitier^ fdjina^ 
Sli J indiba ted'/'i^ €^^^ - in t e r vi e 
w^s an,..a^^^^^^^ reduciis 
In, arib^fet^^^^^^^ khowledg 

tice wet e ^itiu^larf .16 5% :^'fctu^'T _ ^ ___ 

costs ■ When: arid'"6x% ^r;eported on 

the in1S««,vif[!w tb^alj:'^Qm^^r4sQ^n ' shopping 



stamps while 
that this'^ 
food costs . 
and pragr-, 

Ly confpared 



w-as a nfece/aityi 
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Scoring of the interview in the 
Williams ' study (1976) was hampered by a 
technical problem but her method for ob- 
taining data is noteworthy. Data were 
collected by the program assistants, well 
known and trusted by the respondents. 
Williams provided a model for obtaining^ 
knowledge of subject matter Jby respond-* 
ents and then determining the use made of 
# that knowledge ; she devised instruments 
that might well be revised"^ for fu^rther 
exploration. 

Another state which^as provided ' 
funds for various evaluat^ns of programs 
is New Yor'k. When consijpnteA and homemak- 
ing education moijey.was allocated to home 
economics prog^"ams designed t^o serve low 
income adults,, funds ^for evaluation were 
included. After an earlier assessment of 
the programs, Nelson and Jacoby carried 
out an extensi^^ evaluation of selected 
programs far the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education; that evaluation was reported 
in 1573. ^ ^ 

The initial. fe-Hrust of the adult pro- 
gram was to provide new approaches which 
might be more attractive to the low in- 
come people who were targets of the pro- 
gram. It included such things as learn- 
ing centers in apartmefits or in a putJlic 
housing unit, storefronts, coxranunity 
centers, and mobile units* Participants 
shared in planning of the program through 
. ^'epresentation on an advisory committee. 
TJeaching was direct and although some < 
indigenous persons served as aides, most 
direct teaching was done by professionals, 
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Activities in the program were varied and 
as the program progressed outreach from 
the* centers' increased. 

The general objective of the study 
was to assess impact of the centers on the 
program participants, particularly with 
reference to their progress toward per- 
formance objectives designed for the pro- 
gram and selected by the local directors." ^- 
Another facet of the study concerned assessing 
effectiveness of the professional ^staff. 
and the progress of the paraprofessional 
staff toWard meeting objectives ^selected for 
them. 

The authors cite^ some limitations of 
the study, in particular the non-random 
selection of. the sample of 10 of the = 25 
programs in existence at the time the 
study was planned. The sample of partici- 
pants was randomly selected, however, and 
comparisons were made between those 107 
and the program dropouts who were used as 
a comparisoh,, group. \ 

^ battery bf instruments was de- - / 
veloped for makinfe^ the various Assessments 
needed to meet ^:he objectives of 
the stuHy .\ Before^ use in the pvaiua- 
tion, the instruments met rigorous. cri- 
teria for quality. For the most part, n 
except for interviews with participants, 
data w^re collected by means of observa- 
tion of perf oirmanceV critical incidentSr 
and reports of the teachers. 
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^^^^^}e^lson and; Jacoby noted that: 

The program seems td( have merit as , 
an education philosophy halfway be- 
tween individual ca§e work and struc- 
tured adult classes. In thi;s se^sfe ^ :f 
the program did seem— at? leJ(st for 
some individuals — to l?e illing its 
role as the first step toward more . 
formal education or employment, or 
general improv^mtent in the^ quality 
of life, or whatever it was that the 
participant himself , desired. Fur- 
' . ther, the program more nearly ^erve^ 
the whole person or whole family 
rather thari splintered n^eds . . . 
(Nelson and Jacoby^- 1973, p. 127). \ 

That the program was yery .expen^sive was 
obvious and the^uthors conimented that 
whether it was worth the 'Cost depends 
upon priorities fo£" social change. Sug- 
gestions made, > other than cost, ii^re that, 
the research be replicated using^ a; longer 
"time spas^- random selection , of centers * 
and a larg^ sample.' They further sug- 
gested that^ a full time center a^d part . 
time ceilter be compared for effectiveness 
and that outreach possibilities be con- 
sidered. * . ' 

Suggestions^ made by Nelson and 
Jacoby (1973) for improving: ef f ectiven^r^s 
Qf programs are worthy oi' note since they 
bear on consumer and homemakiiig generally 
and not necessarily on the specif ic. program 
in the study. Among their recommenda- 
tions were that the program have the at- 
tention of top administration an each 
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district, that improve^ment of child care 
be given top priority, that administrators 
and teachers review priorities to be sure 
that the local program is emphasizing the' 
appropriate learning activities, amd that 
attention be given tp quality pf staff. 
They .noted, as has been cit^d previously 
in this review,; that increased attention 
needs to be given to nutrition, child de- 
velopment arid guidance, health, and hous- 
ing. They pcintjed oxi|t the importance of 
cooperating with oth-er agencies and 
the need for gre^teif attention to 
instruction which would help the partici- 
pants become employable (Nelson and 
Jacoby, 1973/ p.. 128-129). 

. ^ Vocational education programs *which 
prepare students ^or employmeiit in the 
world of work follbw up their graduates 
routinely; in .fact, success in the occu- ' 
pation for which instruction wa dttft ven is 
a criterion of a program's succesV How- 
ever, fpllow-up study of students in 
consume'ir and homemaking programs at the 
secondary level is n^ot th^ norm and al- 
* though individual teachers may very we^-l 
have .contact with their graduates, their' . 
repbr?t5: are rarely ci part of state or 
natidrtals data . 

Attributing suoflPss or failure in a 
role tb instruction m secondary schooV 
i& risky in any subject fiel'd, but par- 
ticularly in a field such" ^s home econom- 
ics wy^rein a considerable amount of in- 
formation is availably readily, through, 
/community center;s, the media,- and the 
Cooperative Extension ^rvice.„ Nonethe- 



l!fess, it is becoming increasingly impor- , 
tant that some way to assess program ef- 
fectiveness be fdund. Two studies at- 
('tempted to do this, and although they 'did 
nbt^ show any clear-cut association be- 
tween success in the homemaker role and 
high school home economics courses), the . 
studies are reviewed for methdology as 
well as findings. One waiai a series of 
studies relating employment success of 
the husband to the quality of home life 
(Scruggs at al 1^68). The other, a ' 
regional study, was an, evaluation of voea 
tional home economics programs in terms 
of effectiveness* of homemakers (^ross, 
1971) . . \ . 

The regional study had as its pur- 
pose determination of the relatioi^ship - 
between the perceived effectiveness of 
full time homemakers and homemakers' 'who 
were also full time employees, aiid the ex- 
tent of enrollment in home economics at 
the secondary level. Cross, Gorman, 
Loftis, and Ridley directed the study 
which was carried out in Georgia, Ken^ 
tScky, South Carolina and FloriM^ 
.pdrtionate shares of data were TOllfected 
;;:i»^each sj^ate from homemakers^ 30 years of 
l^e^r Or yo^Unger, in 'families with husbands* 
|©^^nt and one or more children.. Before 
^*!tft(S^^in study was conducted there were a 
^^^^ri'fety of . pilot tg^ts for purposes of 
"iitStrument^'|:ion and testing of method'o*- 
logical proc'e'dures^ but the. main study iri.- 
cluded persons -from all four states with 
276 full /^imeV homemakers completing the 
13,6 items^ppilSa^ their role and 

276 employed hoirtemakers completing the 50 
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i'tejn instrument appropriate to their 
hXDmemaker role. ^ The homemakers rated 
themselves and their perceived /profi- 
ciency relative to other homemakers in 
performing the homemaking responsibili- 
ties listed on the instruments. In- 
Strunjents were administered by trained 
interviewers and. analyzed by a variety 
of statistical procedures. 

Findings in general showed some dif- 
ferences according to perceived effec- 
t;iveness and enrollment in home economics 
at the high school level. Effectiveness 
also increased with number "of years -of 
participation in homemaker clubs and 
amount of time devoted by their mothers 
and/or other adults in the parental home 
to teaching homemaker responsibilities. 
Another finding was that the perceived 
effectiveness of full time homemakers wa^: 
related^ the husband* s occupation; ^ij^ 
those homemakers 'whose husbands were , in ' 
the working class felt less adequate than' 
those, in either the professional or tech- 
nician-classes (Cro^, 19?lf p. 29). 
For the employ^ed homemakers, 
there were no 'significant jdif far- 
. ences according to antount of home econom- 
^ics in high school or other means of ac- 
quii-i^ig. information -for homemaking. Th'e 
' authors were^ cautious in interpreting 
their data, but those employed homemakers 
who had had several year^ of home econom- 
,ics in high school had somewhat better \ 
scotes than th6se who '4id not. *^ 

^ , Another aspect of the study by Crbss 
and others (1971) isjbhe relative impor-^ 
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tance attached by the homemakers . €6 the 
different competencies needed. Competen- 
cies reported most often'' were in the 
^reas of child, family, community rela- 
tionship, and ••management of resouirces . 
The authors aoted /that "comp.e- 
tencies related to food preparation and 
clothing construction were" not mentioned 
as frequently as might -have been pre- 
dicted" (Cross, 1971, p. 31) . Recommenda 
tions made, as a result of this study were 
that people responsible should review 
curricula at both state and local levels 
to (determine if the more important* compe- 
tencies are given appropriate etnphasis. 
The appropriateness of asking homemakers. 
how "they perceive themselyes in compari- 
son to others is promising but jJrobably 
should include checks of specific items 
of information at least in regard to such 
critical areas as nutrition, child de- 
velopment, and financial management. 

. Recognizing that the home environ- 
ment is generally considered. to be re- 
lated to the achievements of' a man in the 
work world, Scruggs and, others (19 68) 
analyzed: the relationships between char- 
acteristics of the home and ^family of, the, 
working, man and his performance in employ 
..ment. The ultimate purpose was £o use 
the data as a basis far improving th^ 
vocational! homemak^ing progrartfe. The ini- 
tial phase of the study included an ex- 
tensive review of the - literature ^on the 
world of work, particularly the . 
relationship of the home to employment, 
and^ .pilo* s^dy. ^ , . , .. 

• . ' ' ' ' 'i • 

: : ■ ' ' ' 
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Collection of ^^u«5Btionnaire data ♦from the ^35 
familieB in the pilot study vas supplemented 
with interviews by trMned interviewers. 

Results of the pilot suggested that fami- 
lies varied wid.ely a^d tShe fact that their 
jobs were .similar did not necessarily^' 
*an that the.^people themselves were. * 
Jia ft6m the pilot* study suggested that there 
ioxoe relationships between the home envi- 
t and the employment record , that the 
.and*s roles in decision making 
aed, that dietary jntakes were not 
ptimum/. and that knowledge of child de- 
v.qlopment was posit^prely related to job 
status of the husband. 

■ * 

Fcri lowing the pilot stuciy, Pearson 
(1971) looked closely at food and nutri- 
tion knowledge of the homemakers and 
their attitudes toward food preparation, 
and investigated the relationship of em- 
ploymen#variables to knowledge and 
attitudes. Data were collected JErom 186 - - ■ 
families by met:hods similar , to those used 
in the pilot study. ^ 

The survey of homemakers " nutrition 
knowledge indicated that the women had more 
misconceptions about thc^^^ela^ive amounts 
of certain nutrients needed by people oil '1^ 
various ages than about what is "good" or 
"bad" for pfeople in general. The ^average . 
dcore on th4 series of food preparation 
attitude st^ements indicated 1;hat thie womeii 
had It positive, but not strongly lip.sitiye, 
attitude towardl food pi^eparation (Pearson, 
1971). ^ 



Kundei (1969) reported otl)4r*- aspects 
of this follow-up study. Her findings 
showed that the majority of all fajnily 
jclothing ^as bought new, an^ that home.^ 
sewing was done by 72 of the Ift^ womefvT 
The scores ""of the -husbeinds ani^j^ives re- 
.i^lriscted positive beliefs about the impor- 
tance of the family. On' the average, 
husbands and wi yes took a position on 
family decision making regarding money 
^Jthat could be described as approximately \ 
mid\^ay between autocratic and democratic. 

Higher levels of education were as- 
sociate^ ?with less informal work clothes, 
'■■ greater social,^ participation, better hous- 
ing, more knowTtec^ge of child development 
by the husbknd, l^ss autocratic beliefs 
about decision makitig ancf the preference 
for quality * over/' quantity in clothing - 
(Kundei, 1969) . 

Studies which" address program effec- 
tiveness are -scarce' for ongoing programs, 
* but studies frequently assess the worth 
of new curricula- and/or new instructional 
strategies. Selected for this review are 
two studies which dealt with a curriculum 
defeig^Jld to prepare stiidents for the cflial 
role of ^oijiemaker-wage earner. 

Hughes (1969) tested. the effic^acy of 
a curriculum paeJ^age which contained a 
month-long unit designed to help secgnd- 
ary home economics students Study 
combining the homemaker^waqe earner's « 
roles, includinq especialli^' €he raiauiage-' 
ment problems associated With i:hbse 
roles. (The Hughes study- was con- ^- 



ducted just prior to the\ resurgence of' . 
the women's movement and at a time" when 
cyrrictili^jn packages fbr use by home^ eco- 
nomics teachers were ivnot available^ 

Thd materials^ Were developed ini- 
tially with the h^,lp.of a group of teach- 
ers and subjectt^ifi^tter specialist^ and were 
subsequently li^hSv^in a variety of schools' c\ 
by experienced%ekchers. Of interest ^ 
here is the ef ^ctiveness of designing a 
curriculum for lisf^^ in a fairly large 
number of schooi?i^; . / 

Content of the packages included the 
historical background- of -the employment of 
women.^ employment statistiCa, of- the Ume, facto 
involved in making the decision abouteraploy- 
ment of the homemaker, costs of employ- 
ment, provision "^or care of childjren, 
management of money. The variety of 
'structional strategies included slid< 
interviews, discussion, overhead trai 
parencies, a simulation game, field tirips, 
role playing, and programmed*' instruction. 
Teachers judged*^ the totaJL package accept- 
able but responses va'ried on individual 
items; they also noted that the materials 
were particularly good in eliciting in- 
terest and participation of students. 
Student gain wa-s significant -on the 
achievement test but ngt on the attitude 
test However", ,in ,iriterviews- with 9tu- ' 
dents at the' canclu^^^ of the unit of 
study/ they sipqlta the importance to 
therii^ of havin,q, had the opportunity to 
study the kinds of topics tttiat were in 
the unit (Hugh^, 1969) - A 
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The information in the package was- 
suited to use by the teachers dn the 
classroom and is cited here because it 
illustrates a ^method of bringing about a 
curricular change with a model that 
might well be explored for use again. 
The problem with; the Hughes materials is 
that there was no provision ' for selling 
the package or getting it into the cur- 
riculum beyond ^the schools where it was 
tried. - This is not i problem with print 
materials but is withS>ackages that rely 
heavily on non-pri3[^t itfeiteriavls , and 0 
better strategies^ for^issemination are 
still needed. 

A much more extensive dual role 
project, ■''Preparation for a Dual Role 
Homemaker-Wage Earner with Adap-J^ations * ' 
to Inner-City Use" was carried cj^ut :yi 
four states by Dalrymple, >Lowe< ahd 
Nelson (1971) . The experimental study 
testfed the efficacy of two scourges <^e,- 
sighed to prepare disadvantaged youth 
for their dual ,role of homemakef and ^ 
wage earner. One course emphasized^ hdme- 
making'and the second cOurie included 
both homemaking and wage earniili^, with * 
both oriented toward the dbncept of" even- 
tually combining both homemaking and wage 
earning. ^/ • • ' 

V Subjects w,ere 139 pupils in* expe;ci- 
menbal and 147 pupils in con-trol groups ' 
in Connecticut/ Indiana, New Yprk and n 
Ohio. Pupils were disadvantaged and were 
selected for the study according -to spe- 
cific criteria, any one of which^ would 
classify a pupil as a potential dropout. 
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The design also provided Jfor 

supplementing the basic teaching strat;e- 
gies with'use of resources from social 
and educational ^agencies tn the communi- 
ties, use' of more than one kind of re-^ 
source, and partiqipation in a teacher ^ 
.workshop as making .a difference in effecb- 
tiydness of J th,e course . 



Effectiveness of the year long 
course was det^armined through analysis of 
test results and records in terms of 
changeyd pupil 'sel fr- concept ; perception of 
locus of control; Rnowle^dge and poijipre-^ 
hension of course dontent; attitude toward 
child reariiig practices/ marriage, .dual 
role for w6men, and worR; schctol attend- 
ance; academic record; ^tid potential for 
employability (Dalrymple., 1971, p. iii) . 

During the^.time the Experimental 
study was being carried out researchers./^* 
visited the clas^rComs in order that 
course plans^^^and materials could be f:on- 
tinuoiisly evaluated. In additioift^ to*! ?3¥ta ' 
qollected about the experimental "and>"*on^- 
trol students, teachers also reacted to^-* 
student response. t6 matter ials and to ^iJo^k^* 
aspects of the course itself, i D^ta Iff^:'"^^ 
eluded interviews from* all teachers .4n*d ^ 
from a random sample of rPupilsji*»th'^^''4i&^. ^ 
the end of the course and in dffipb.ll6ti^V^^ 
ojie year later. •-JPf^V.; "l^, - 




a later report, of thi^^tudy t.h^ 
authoi^i^noted that assessment^Was diffi- 
cult bec&jjse success was in selected * as- 
pect S' rather than any general, overall , 
success (or failure) . "^'The strongest ^ 



eyidenGe ;Of . gain for pupils in' the cQ.urse 
oriented to' Wa^ge .earning was in terms of , ^ 
/Uieir s'elf-bohqiBpt--fe^I sel f- 
wortK,' equjality^^^w and respect 

for trhemaeiyes/ ^; .^ .. the pupils gained in : 
Ghar^icteristi^S *^®^^^)^^ing^ e 
(Herspn ^B%\ ali /. 1975 , p. 113) . Compared 
to cipntroi'*:' g^toUps , /pupils in thfe homer- . 
ma)cin^*-Orie^ courji« gained : moire- posjL- 
vtiye\attit:ud^^V't6w work ; aijd their- aca- 
4enjic^ redo^rdi , improved fp^ 
the -^xperim^t..^ When^ 

th^ .courser ;-^upi^^ fo^ .the': most .'part gave 
Rpsitiive ^i^drprifentsf j?Qt^%'he- helpful- . - 
nes*;-to tjt^em ot the*:, content Vci^f th^ 
(NelSoh e€,al./^9T^ : ; ^ 

^ The ^re Searchers* ^1^^^ 
th6 content of, this; .curtidviXwri^^^f 
vant aged,**% tvtdent s hxxt . also the teaching . / , 
strat^eai^g*'^,^ - * 

-variety ^f?"^ strategies be^ u ey^n withiij indi 
vidi^l l^^sons , an<^^^^^^ teaching mater- . 

ials --^e /'adapted ;^ ' . 

levePVof /the pupils in the classes. With;^ 
regar^,it6 on-the-job experience/* they -; 
^ted that pupils be given/ ^Apeiri- 
r'aB /soon" as . possible 4f t^r . the class 
>egUn in order 'that they may have a 
Jtife referent for class discussion ; 
;jn e^'.al. , 1975) . 

l^^^iay^bei as a consequence of their 
problems i<w^ dissemination that the re- 
searchers matde^ the sait\e recommendation 
made earlier by^Hugh^s (19(59) . That is , " 
that- curriculum guides .be developed with 
all needed accoittpiariying resource materials 
and. provided to te'^<Shers to facilitate 
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;:. "Content >^ cm^^^:ta^ compe- 

% tence v^Nelsofe p. 113) . Both 

V \ of those '*;d\iai1mi^ were based 

•V; \on conti5?>t^^>^^^^^ which the need / 

has b§en^'^<J<><^ they wete not 

V \ .Widely, u the experimentation. 

\ \'f As.^ a mandate for "main- 

' students, teachers 

^^^#^■'^4^/h^^^ dealing with these stu- 

- V ^^5^1% classes. Kohlmann 

\ {19 7V^ study, "Procedures for 

\J^eu^\rig Skills/ .for Living In Classes 
• Pupils are "^nte- 

; ^ir^tf^^ ^it»i^ Pupils." The 

' ■ '^-ii^ tiie study was to plan ef fec- 

^ y ^^:-^^ '^^^^-^^ opportunities for stu- 

^|;>v:<< : : • - ^^^^^ range of abilities and 

More specifically, the 
^ $tudy o)^j§^j|ives were to encourage teach- 
^ A ^ork with students ^ 
ll^'^^^^a^i^g Qi^ial and physical handicafis ; to ' * 
I^ilr^id^ of skills for 

-f' $'^i^i^^^ living, for family 

^ ^..v^^^^^^^ for career; to design and. test 

' ' i ^4 f^S^i^^J^ess of instructional techniques; 
and. tcx: prepare curricular guidelines 
i^^e^ bn findingis* from the •'study. 



•Various t^^achers, specialists, and 
claisses, participated in initial testing; 

,«|:t^e'.Mnain study included data from 16 
pjasses taught by 14 teachers. The 251 
students included 25 mentally "disabled 

gand 5 physically disabled (Kohlmann, ' 
1977, p. 38) . . - , = 
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^/strategies teste4 group learn- 
ing centers with each of three - 
procedural patterns. In plaun 1, one oJd-- 
j active w;as studied at one center, and"^ 
after completing the activities for that 
objective the group rbtated,. Prior to 
and subsequent to the group work there 
•were^ activities Of the total class foir 
introduction and follow-up. Plan 2 had 
all learning centers working on the same 
objective but diffelrent generalizations 
at each. After groups had worked through 
generalizations there would be a report 
( teach ^Dack) to the total class. The 
third plan was a. combination of one and 
two; that is, it combined rotation with 
teach -hack. In all cas^s, the topic 
studied was consumer information and all 
thr^e plans included modules for use' b^ 
the teacher. Modules included all riec.es- 
sary materials for carrying out the ac- 
tivities with the students. 

Criteria for assessment of compara- 
tive worth of the plans included attitude 
toward (^Asaibled persons > an achievement 
test administered' as pre-test and post- 
test, attitudes of students and teachers 
, toward the -group learning centers and 
the materials therein, attitudes toward 
working in groups, and attitudes toward 
the content area. 

■ * ■ ' • 

Kphlmann and others (1977)/ fQuniJ^the 
group learning centers effective , when' 
used in the mainstreamed class€i|^ int that 
s^iudy. Cognitive growth* occurred for 
l^th the typical and theumildly -disabled 
^although of course it was^not as great ^ 
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' /ipt the mentally .disabled. Students' at- 
|jr^it^^ were generally positive as were 
J tho^e^of the participating. teachers . The 
. opportunity to wo r'k Vwith' other students 
may have been the most importamt ^aspect • 
of the 'Study.:' inasnfuch as ' '\ 

. . . 'teacrfers e^xpres^ed very favoij- 
abl^ attitude^ towaiTd the spcializa- 
tion which occurred as" students 
w^ke^ /together as a*, group to accora-r 
I piisri a cbmmpn goal. . In addition, 

peer . tutoring which took place in 
the learning^ centers was viewed as a 
positive attribute of the strategy 
{Kohlmann,.*1977, p.;73). 

hi a result/ use of group learning center 
was recommended for xiialnsji^ramed classes 
and some' specific suggestions ^^pr effec- 
tive u^e were noted in the report (Kohi- 
mann, 1977) . 

In a suiranary of findings .of fourteen 
longitudinal studies of infant and pre- 
school^ experiments, Lazar and others 
(1977). sought to determine whether 
e^rly childhood intervention programs had 
h lasting effect. Their report; "The 
Pe;:sistence of Preschool Effects," has 
implications for both content and potential 
particip2mts in consumer :aurid- homemaking 
•ograms* ^ 



The fourteen studies included pre- 
school interventi<^]^c^rogrjams in three 
generfi^l categbriest'(.i center-ba^sed, iny^ 
which, ef-forts - werie directed primarily to 
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t'he child; home-ba^ed, with efforts 
toward the parent, usually the mother; * 
and a combination of school programs and 
home visits (Lazar et al., 1977,. p. 5). 

The report is of importance to con-^* 
sumer and homemaking education ^for cer- 
tain of its findings and its me'thodology . 
Among the former are the d6cumen1:ed value 
of a^ structured curriculAom^ tor the low 
income chil^dren in the programs and the 
positive difference when parents 
were actively , involved. ' Qecause^ the , pro- 
grams did make a difference which per- 
sisted and knowledge existis relative to 
components in thfe program, the neecif for 
inclusion Qf such experiences in child 
development classes is evident. That is, 
^the "playschool" should give way tb'ex- 
perjLences in an ongoing, structured pro- 
gram in which parents are actively in- 
volved. 

The methodology suggests ^ procedure 
for designing a series of studies with 
different approaches in each of several . 
geograptiic regions, and then aggregating 
the data. Given coiaparable content and 
criteria the procedure holds promise for 
more definitive data' on effectiveness of 
consumer and homemaking education. 

Annual reports of individual teach- 
ers rarely report formal ^research on 
evaluation yet from them one may make 
inferences about program quality, ^ Th^ 
reports may be provided for their local 
Qchooi, but are jmore lik^y for state 
compilatfon. The maih paart of state 
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ireports contains enrollment and cost data 
but as one turns to the descriptive re- 
port/indications of successful programs 
are noted. The report on Part F,' "Con- 
sumer and Homemaking," in the State of Iowa*s 
« Annual Report ^f o|r Career Education Fiscal 
Year 1976 included a description of 90m- . 
ponents of successful programs. Three 
were selected for reference in this re- 
view and the appropriate teachers and 
supfervisors wera interviewed. Two of the 
programs involved use of funds allocated . 
for work with disadvantatfed (Joraal, Note 5; 
Kelley, Note 6) and onQ was a "regular" 
secondary program (Yungschlager, Note 4). 

The consumer and homemaking program 
reported by Yungschlagqr is illustrative 
of the programs regarded as superior by 
Consul tants« in t^e Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction and by home economics 
teacher educators at Iowa S^ate University, 
In acjdition to the inclass components, 
the program included.home Visits, an "ac- - 
tive advisoia^ committee, 'a strong FHA^ 
w^ll integrated into classes, 'strong adr- 
ministrative support > and active partici- 
pation of the two teachers ,in a variety 
of professional activities (Yungschlaqer, 

NotQ. 4) . . > • 

r The program, is continually eva^Luated 
and for that' reason Yungschlager in ^ 
September 1977 contacted 500 former stu-^ 
den-bs in the family living program. 
With a\structu*ed questionnaire she 
asked them what aspects of the class were 
ipost use&il to them -after they had left 
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school and in a free response sec- 
tion invited their comments on the pro- 
gram as it. was. and as they would suggest 
that it be revised. 

The prograim, "in a . town of about 1200' ^ 
in an area on the fringe of productive 
Iowa farmland, has. consistently / main- ^ 
tapped high enrollment and is now at the " 
point where facilities ^and ^personnel must 
be expanded or enrollment restricted. 
The program/ which serves grades 10-12, 
has recently expanded offerings of inter- 
est to young men and mpre semester offer- 
ings in order to serve larger numbers of 
students . Those who want a three y^ar 
comprehensive offering in home economics 
may still have it through a combination 
of the offerings avtailable* Learning 
activities are varied and include such 
"real" activities as working with a house 
during its remodeling, field trips, and 
many laboratory experiences ( Yuiigsch lager , 
Note 4). The program at this scJiool is 
not atypical, but«= suggests a pr.agram ^pr 
a fairly, conservative commiinity to bring 
teachings in line with 'sbciety as it' is* 
today V ,| 

In 19^74 a special progrcun called ^ 
"Mothers and Children Le^rniVig Together 
CMfcLT)" was initiated at fifi" area communi^ 
college in. the eastern part x>f Iowa. ' ^I^- 
main' sponsor of the p3?ogram is ^t^ie com- 
munity services, division of the^J^ollege ' 
bit it included cooperation of 'varie-i:y 
OT educational' and social- ageriQies Xti the ^ 
afea cooper&te. Partic£papt8 hi the progt^ta 
women whor Qualify; Ipw ^.ncome' under the 
guidelines and the children in, the child 



tare center, a learning environment. The • 

children may be children of the mothers 
'in the program, Spanish speciking children 

whose parents are attending a bilingual 
.program, children of students, pr chil^ 

dren of faculty and; staff (Kelley, Note 

• ^'^ . • \ ^ ' ^ ' ^' ' ^ ' 

vWomen who are students in the pro- ^ 

' gram are often referred by t|ie vari&s' 
social agencies and may be high school 
dropouts, child abusers or abused, and. so 
on. The main emphases of th^ prograif 
are consumer education, parent education, 
and management. Lessons in 'ftiese areas- \ 
are presented tp .two groups each of two' ^'^\ - 
mornings a week during, the academic year. 
The mothers are given opportunity to com- 
plete their high school education and to / 
gain knowledge and 'skills to help them in ^ \ 
their daily ^living. <■ While they ar^ stud- 
ying their children are in the chq.ld .care 
center and a part of the program invSrves inter 
action between the mothers and their' own * 
children as a^ laboratory situcttioh. -^After 
obtaining ^'tl>e high '^school diploma > the 
women have. opp6iftunity for some kinds o'f 
job training ^Kelley, Note 6) .- ' 

Though there has been nd formal, 
evaluation of the program, community col-, 
lege and Depart^nent of Public instruction / ' 

'administrators have made pite'^^visitp. ^ 
Further, the Jiarrative report of t:He in- 
structors incAuded not only their assess-' 

^Itoents of the /progress of the program par 
tic'ipants but also comments of .the p^r- / 
ticipants thepselvesv Soirie evidence of ^ V 
success was the number' of students who / 
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finished their high school degree and con- 
tinued their education at the community 
college. Other evidence was that although 
attendance vas Irregular, there was more 
continuity of membership ;Ln classes than 
is often the case at such . ceriters . Par- 
ticipants may come^ for as long as two 
years; at the en<^ /of that time they are 
expected to be "(bn their own 'V but may use 
referral services 'pf the progjcam. 

' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ i:.' ■ 

Another aspect of the. pro<^rafm cofncerns 
importance which the partij^ip^p^s them- 
selves have attached to tlfe ^Sarenting 
lessons. They- consistejvtfiy reported' the 
value of this in their liv^s with 
theij: own' children when they reported that 
it is possible for one to become a better 
parent (Kelley, Note 6). 

^. The largest city in** the state " . « 
(20G^000) is the site of another success- 
ful adult education program, an 
outreach program housed -administratively 
within the public school system. . The 
totals' enrollment for FY '77 was 1120, of 
whom 222 were male.* Most were "adult" 
but there were a few pre-?choolers and 
senior citizens invDlved in the program. 
Delivery^j/mode was through family living 
centers and home visits. Visits were 
also made as promotional contacts but 
the reported 2,007 home visits included 
those in which, act|ial teaching 
occurred (Jordal, No'te 5). 

Objectives of the program are fairly 
general , oriented toward such things as : 
management of income , consumer practices , 
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nutritionally adequate menus , preparation 
and storage of foods, food buying, some 
skills in clothing and home furnishings, 
health and sanitation, communication, and 
child development. Objectives are met 
through formal classes and through re- 
spon ses to particular problems which the 
cTTents may have. Some of the problems, 
such as reading. labels and working with 
our measurement system, are unique to the 
group of Vietnamese who have settled in the 
city. Others served either individually 
or through workshop type classes include 
whites, black, Spanish, and Native Ameri- 
can. The program is- becoming increasing- 
ly successful in working with other com- 
munity agencies and -that effort will con-, 
tinue. The use of professional home econ- 
orjiists was reported more , satisfactory than 
paraprof essionals in thi/S particular pro- 
gram and the need for additional staff is 
some evidence of the program's success 
(Jordal, Note 5) . 

The New York state program reported 
by Nelson and Jacoby (1973) was a state- 
wide, effort to provide many programs of 
the type of which the two were reported in 
Iowa. , There may well be some merit to 
starting such programs on a smaller scale 
' with ample opportunity for. frequent re- 
view'^and revision during the beginning 
stages. On the basis of the subjective 
assessments of the two programs in Iowa, 
it seems appropriate to expand that ef- 
fort, this time accompanied by evaluation 
which would meet at least some' of the 
criteria for design and instrumentation. 
All three xepcrts noted the need for creative 
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programming and all found professional 
home economists necessary. Considering 
the success of the Coopeirative Extension 
Service with use of in<iigenous parapro- 
fessionals, some combihation might be, more 
apprSopriate than exclusive reliance on 
either prof essiqtial or paraprof essional . . 

^ \ 

On the whole, studiei^ suggest that consumer 
and homemaking prbgrams are effective • Consumer 
and homemaking education is an integral 
part of the secondary school program and 
of the adult program. What is striking 
is that except for a few enrollees na- 
tionally, there are no formal reports of 
programs designed to serve the post- * 
secondary students. The students, are at 
a teachable moment for consumer educa- 
tion, family planning, parent education, 
and provision of nutritious foods. Post- 
secondary prog^ms lead the list of cur- 
riculum studies to-be done. 

Studies to be Dorie 

Studies needed for further evaluation 
of consumer and homemaking education are 
of three typ^s: experimental curriculuiri 
studies which test effectiveness of con- 
tent and/or approach for different audi- 
ences, followup studies of participants, 
and comparison with alternatives. As- 
pects of all might be included in one 
study provided thatrLt was adequately funded. 

The fpllowing are examples of studies 
that would be useful. 
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1. Develop cind evaluate parenting' educa- 
tion programs at the coiranunity college 
(or area school) leVelr that is, f^r 
grades 13 cind'l:4. TKe records on child 
abuse., the concern' for cognitive develop- 
ment o^ children, arid the generally con- 
ceded importance of the environment man- 
date that parent education programs be 
extended. Design 1:he^ course to appeal 
to a variety of audiences and to accommo- 
date more than one delivery system. 
Monitor effectiveness for enrollees, ob'- . 
tain coritrol groups and compare with pro- 
gram^ including siirvllar content offered / ' 4 
by other agencies. . 

2. . ConduQt a comprehensive evaluation of ^ 
"successfxH." programs — secondary, communi- ^ 
ty college, or adult. * Consider competen- 
cies of* students', teacher characteristics 
including preparation, characteristics of the community, 
cost, facilities , attitudes of several, 
•groups, "parenl: participation, 'presencfe. of FHA, and job 
aspirations of s^dents. In short, look, at many var- 
iables and look at graduates' as well as '/ 
those presently in the f)ro^ram. Seleqt a* ' ' 

few programs in each of several spates. 
Obtairf control groups, preferably from 
the same schools. . 



3. Followup graduates of child develop- ' ' 
merit classes. Compare with cohorts who 
have not had child development in school 
or elsewhere. Collect data on. child care 
procedures, child health, abuse, and inter- . 
action of parent and child. Conduct as' extensive' 
an investigation as • reasonable cost will 
permit, limiting sample size if necessary. 
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4. Sampling would be a 'Serious probleifi 
but a worthwhile study would examine hame-- 
makers with small children/ Compare a 
group that stays home witH children and 
spends time on food purchase and prepara-^ 
•tion, hoifte care . and repair, gardening, /; 
and so on with a group -that works outside '- 
the home and buys services. <i (yhe first 
group might .need instruction i ) This 
could be especially us;efu\ for low in- 
come persons, for welfare recipients, or fc 
groups. ^ One objective would be cost 
comparison, pthers could be investigation 
personal satisfaction and quality of life 
Cas perceived and as observed) . 

5. , Experiment with funding patterns 
which reward innovation . That is^ in one 

* or* two states, provide opportunity and 
money for a f^ teachers to develop 
courses that include the critical skills 
needed by the groups most at risk. Add 
sjcills of change strategists and communi- 
'^^/Catiori experts to those of teachers and 
reseairchers . 

*» 

'6. Explore effectiveness of community 
invo;ivement experiences within the sec- 
ondary and/oir post-secondary consumer and 
homemaking programs. Determine strate- 
{ gres for implementation of experiences 
facilitati^ig community involvement roles 
as studehts and later as citizens. 

7. Variations of (1) for other subject 
areas and^ other groups . 
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POLICY IMPLICATIONS ■ 

Studies of learners and society and 
recoinirtendatioi5fe of specialists have 'im- 
pact on curriculum but so. do agencies 
responsible for funding and carrying out"' 
educational progirams, Th^ir impact may 
be as priorities established by. school 
philosophy; it may be^as legislative man- 
dates for content of programs 

' Ik^cal schools want the best educa- 
tion they can provide for ^heir students 
with availaible resoteirces. Reactions in 
"the lastr few years to increases in schpol 
budg^ets have .been sharp and' 'make clear 
that only with -firm evidence of' need will 
schools permit expansj.on of faculty or 
budgets ^in any area ot etudy. This reaction 
fects vocatdonal areas such as consumer 
and homemaking, which -by their nature are 
more expensive than' academic areas T 

^^^refore wheh one is looking at gon- - 
sumejr^Od homemaking .programs one needs 
to recognize tijat changes, if necessary, 
^may need to be made by shifts in the 
existing program rather than by addition ^ » 
of*resources to meet what may' be more im- 
portant needs than are served" by the ' 
^present program. ^To^ cctoiplicate matte;:s, 
orders for implementing Title IX and for 
reduction of sex stereotyping may be ■ 
forcing^ other .changes/ In making such 
changes/ school^ administrators need tielp 
in interpreting the needs of the students 
in the local consumer and homemakiTig pro- 
gram at all levels. • , 



• , within fehera.1 guidelines, states, 
too, have their own 'priorities . Differ- 
ences between state and local priorities 
caA' bfi illustrated by ^reviewing state 
plans foi; ^vocational education arid en- ' • 

rollment in those courses. in local pro- 
\grams. For example, one state plan man- 
Mates that ^ in oT:^er. to meet requirements ^ 
\the ptogram must include consumer educa- 
^tion, including popomotion of nutritional ^ 
knowledge and food use,, as veil as the xinderstand 
ing of the eccmomic aspects of food use^ 
and purchase, as an- integral paift of the 
program. The plan also mandates that ^the 
^ibgram be designed for youth and adultfe 
who have entered or are prepa^ring to 
enter the work of the 'home (Iowa Depart- 
ment of ^ub.lic Instruction, 1976, p. 54). 
The mandates fallow the federal guide- 
lines* but ar^ not always represented in- 
enrollment repol;;ts frouv ;Local schools. 
The^^content may not^e, visible , as sug- 
gested earl-ier, but occasionally school 
pol'icymak'ers' expect /'production" to take 
pjace' in a home economics program regard- 
less of other nee,ded dimensions. 1 

With increasing frequency,, state 
legislatures are mandating tlTat courses 
or areas ..of study be included in second- 
ary programs . Consumer education has 
been among them, arid the mandates may or 
may riot -indica;te the subject area in ^ 
which it is to' be taught . When mand^ted^ 

1 ' - 

Sources: informal comhients fr6in 

students seeking positions; reviews of 

program content in. selected. schools. 
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content is ia'the consumer and homemaking 
saibject matter areas , some legislative 
vigilance is v/ar ranted. 

If content of J consumer and homemaking 
prggrams werq more carefully specified, 
apd if there weret consistency in compe- . 
tenci^es expeoted of participants , pome 
o£ these problems could be eased. In fact, 
such specifications are important within 
as well as outside "the' fields Given .th,e 
present' emphasis on "basics ,"' clear desig- 
nation of content is In order. 

The present system^ of allocations of 
funds probably should be/hiaintairled.. Con- 
sumer and homemaking funds have' been' 
shown tp serve their intended purposes: 
If the funds were not, designated to bfe 
spent within 'the existing structure, they ^ 
might i(e divertgd^f^o other agencies that 
dE6^/io€'Mave pro.-fesgipnal -expertise or a 
'(delivery system -in' place. For reasons 
Jto;t completely e^lear", the consumer and 
hc^emaking funds and programs are vulnerabl 
One would hope that* such funds 
qould be part of the basic grant but tj;ie 
time ^or that , is not now. 

The ^ogram's audiences include stu- 
dents at various age levels from a 
variety of socioeconomic groups; groups - 
with special ^needs are served in in- 
creasing numbers. yPrograms are designed 
.to help, meet , the ifeeds of pregnant 
teenagers, families on welfare, female 
heads of families, an^ those with 
physical or mental handi*caps. Portions 
of available funds are designated for 




these audiences, and shbuld cpntirtue to 
be. However, criteria for identification 
should be left to the respective states. 
Iowa is not unique in finding it diffi- 
cult to* conform to federal guidelines for 
identification of disadvantaged, even 
though it has its share of persons in the 
target categories. 

Legislation might encourage use of 
consumer and homemaking funds in joint 
projects with other sod^al agencies to 
meet partipular problems, provided the 
consumer and homemaking funds are used 
.under the direction of home economics 
supervisors in the respective state de- 
partments. Funds are limited and, al- 
though it seems appropriaite that they be 
used in' cooperation with other a<gencies, 
policy writers must be careful that the 
use is for educational purposes, and the 
impact identifiable. 

Programs. as they are rfow organized 
should be continued, but with specific 
improvements.' Emphasis shoilld be on the 
special needs of groupfe *at risk and on/ • 
skills needed by homemakers (both^ale t * 
and female) who are also in the work . 
force. One way to implement reorganiza- 
tion is to .legislate it, but some form of 
particij^tory decision and action by 
teachers themselves would be preferable. 
Aation woulO>e . facilitated by strength- 
ening the in^ervice component of ancillary 
serviced to provide cui^ricular materials 
designed specif ically- for teachers to use 
in providing the content^^^ggested for the 
groups identified, s 
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Useful as they are, curriculum ma- 
terials and guides, whether state or 
federal, are not effective for 'this pur- 
pose. Current subject matter emd sug^ 
gested strategies (including evaluation 
devices) ^in reasonably small "units" pro- 
vide the new information and ideas which 
teachers continually request. 

Research and evaluation .^e other 
ancillary services in need of increased 
funding. Lack of such funds i^ evident 
from the paucity of evaluation studies 
reported. There are able^sXesearchers in 
home economics education, arid nereded stud 
ies have not been done because priorities 
for funds were elsewhere. Legislation as 
now written permits use of consumer and 
homemaking funds for research ^nd teacher 
education, and some of those furies should 
be available, if not in all states, at 
least in some key states for national or 
regional efforts. If additional funds 
are needed, they should be sought. 
Of equal importance is th&t they' be con- 
tinued over a period of years in order 
that data may be collected •beyond the one 
year to which many projects are limited. 

Youth groups, outreach programs , ^ 
home visits and other dimensions of the 
program oiight^ to be continued and perhaps 
expanded. Special funding dbes' not seem 
necessary, although some statues may find 
it desirable to make certain that such 
dimension^ are^ available to targert groups 
as well as traditional audiences. 
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Any suggested change will be diffi- 
cult without more leadership at the state 
arid national level. - After the l«fi3 act, 
tsome state departments, of ed^up^tion and 
the national office of education were re- 
organized in such a way that vocational 
home .economics guperyisors lost budgetary 
control; in some cases positions were 
lost. The 'damage to programs is evident 
although hard to document. Some evidence 
is the decrease in research arid 'curriculum 
efforts. Another is the lack of a defini- 
tive content for consumer and homemaking 
edu9at'ion. 

Organizational pattern's of state den 
partments pf education merit review, per- 
haps as much for al^ of vqepational educa*- 
tion as- for^^onsumer andv.hpmemaking alone. 
It may welfifee that changes in organiza- 
tion have increased effectiveness in some 
respects and all that is needed is ade- 
quate, numbers jrof staff with budgetary con- 
trol. The, most^'.p^^ssin^ need is^S^ the 
national level, where we* need an immediate 
increase in; the nuiini^er of » personn'ei' with 
expe^rtise in vpcational home economics. 
Again, those Tpersons need budgetary con- 

1^ ■ * ' ' ♦ . . ' ■ 

Alternatives * to programs beyond the 
few suggestedl&elsewh'ere do not seem viable, 
although w'e heed data to refute or 
support the statement. The present cpn- 
sumer ^and homemaking program \has ' prof es- 
sional ^expertise and a cfelivery system 
second to none in education. Some combi- 
nation pf effort has been suggested, but 
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fundfe are not sufficient to permit large 
scale ' use other than as designated . 

In suininary, this reviewer recommends 
that the consumer and homemaking program 
be continued. -^The funding level should 
be increased to the extent that the 
groups- most in need of the program can be 
'reached without jeopardizing its useful- 
ness to traditional audiences . Emphasis 
should be placed on out of school pro- 
grams for persons 'at risk, on a shift in 
^emphasis'in the secondary programs and on 
post-segondary^ programs. Research and 
development efforts, with subsequent in- 
service activities for teachers. Will be 
needed if the changes are to occur. 

. The need fc^ leadership is acute. 
Professional,^ organiza-fiqns ure helpful \ 
the American Vocational Associatign pro- 
vides leadership for vocational education, 
and the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion provides leadership in the field of 
home economics generally. However, 
neither group can take the "*placa. Of 
strong leadership from the U.S". Office 

• of Education and from state departments 
of education, provided by a s:ufficient' 
number of professionals with education 

' and experience in vocational home eco- 
nomics. 
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jeeSES.SMENT,j^, CONSqMEI^ AND 
HOMiSlAkiNG EDUCATION 

Aleene A. Cross , • 

int^oducticJn . . ■ " 

The occupatioa of homemakmg has v 
been the purpo^ of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics sincere passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917. Each legislative act 
for the past sixty-years, and ^consequently 
the curricula that resulted, ^fias addressed 
current socio-economic concerns that 
affect families and individuals. The^ 
first' curriculum guides focused on the, 
manual skills of food preparation and 
clothing construction which were mostly 
done in the home. The guides in the early 
fifties placed additional emphasis on 
child care, interpersonal relationships, 
and the family life cycle. Consumer 
educ?ation became the focus after the' pas- 
sage of the 1968 Amendments to the Voca- 
tional Acts. These various changed' and/ 
or additions resulted in more emphasis. on 
human development, management, and values. 
Tlte homemaking skills needed to provide 
food, clothing, and housing increasirigiy 
were linked with decision making and the , 
utilization of re;SOurces. 

ir ?/^/roday the central focus of home 
economics continues to be the^well being 
of the family and the^^jtfality , enrichment, 
and stability of famil^ ./life. Because of 
certain developments in society," the ne^d 
for home economics is probably more impor- 
tant today than during any other period in 
the hiistory of our nation. The lon^-time 
emphasis in the public schools ^on preparing 
individuals for the occupation of'tiome- 
making continues to be important although 
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there are necessarily new projDlems facing 
•families' which necessitate new directions , 
in homemaking education. Homemaking educa- 
tion and the new emphasis, education for 
gainful employment or occupational educa- 
tion, both dtaw on a dommon body of knqj^l- 
edge in home economics.* The new purpose 
will contribute to tlae economic develop- 
ment! of the country., Today home economics 
IS concerned with human development and 
the welfare of individuals at all ages and 
at all stage.s of life, the, Management of 
family resources, and the establishment of 
family-community relations as compared^ 
with the emphasis on production of goods 
and services in past years." ^ . 

This statement is as true today as 
when written by Lela 0' Toole in an unpub- 
lished paper prepared in 1967 as a member 
of the panel, named by President John F. 
Kennedy to study vocational education. 
The differences lie in the socio-economic 
concerns of the present that appear in the 
1976 Amendments to the Vo6ational Education 
"Acts such as disintegration of the family; the 
increasing number of teenage parents, 
single parents, and working ;mothers; the 
role changes of both men and women; and 
needs of disadvantaged, handicapped, low- 
income, and aging persons as well as 
inmates of correctional institutions. / 
Curricula and programs must address these^ ^ 
concerns and should be based on those com- 
petencies essential for the hoittemaker 
whether male or female. 

The following definition which jencom- 
passess all fields of home economics has 
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been' and continues *to'be liseii by vocational, ■ 
home- efcpnomics educators to establish the i 
scope of curricula. / This definition has r 
proved to be sufficiently comprel/iensive 
and fie^ible ' so that needs and interest^ 
of target groups have been ^nd can continue 
to be met by the development of specif 
offerings and by adopting new emphases in 
curricula. ^ " 

Home economics synthesizes knowledge 
drawn from its own research; from the phys- 
ical, biological, ^and social sciences; and 
from the arts and /applies this knowledge to • 
improving the lives of families and individiral 
Its concern is with the following aspects 
of family living: 

- family relationships and care and 
guidance of children 

^ * - consiimption and 'other .e'conomic 
aspects of persona^ and family 
living ^ 

- nutritional needs and the selec-' 
tion, preservation, preparation and 
iise of food \ 

- design, selection, construction and 
care of clothing and its psycholog- 
ical and social significance 

- textiles for clothing and for the - 
home 

- housing for the family 'and equip- 
ment and furnishings for the house- ' 
hold 

- arts as an integral part of every- ^ 
day'life 

- management ^ in the use of resources 
so that values and gocits of the 
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• individual, family or society may 
be attained.; (American Home "Sco- ~~ 
" V - nomics AssociatioA, 1959.) - • 
\ r , . ^ ' : - *w 

,^^This paper i^ divided into three 
.sec,tipns: / Crfteria for Determining Effec- 
tiveness, Eyidence of 'ECfe'ctiveness, and 
Rationale for Consumer and Homemaking as 
Vocational Education. 



CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING 
' ■ _ . EFFEICTIVENESS OF CURRICULA 

r Consume^ and homemaking education has 

/ Always had ^s a major focus preparing per- 
son^ to be homemakers .and to function as 
members of a 'f^jnily. - Furthermore, target 
group"^ to be served by consumer and home- 
•making ^prograunsi have been pinpointed 
according to current socio-economic condi- 
tions which are al^' reflected in the 
various Vocational Education Act;s. The 
criteria to determine effectiveness is 
presented in this section first as related 
to target groups and second as competencies 
n^ded bjr tl)e .homemakerl 

I Consumer and homemaking education has 

in the past been a prograitf for females - 
' rather than males, primarily resulting 
from attitudes of socifety as reflected in 
parental objections, school counselor 

advice, ^nd peer*pressure. Histori- 
cally, homemaking ' has iDeen; defined as the 

•work of the, femalea in the 'family and even 
today a majority of Vives and mothers are 
in charge of mapagin^ the home and caring 
for fchild^ren. However, these conditi<>|s 
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are changing. Men are assuming more of 
the homemaking responsibilities as an > 
increasing, number of wives are employed 
outside the home and as more single ^ 
fathers! have or share custody of children. 
Male enrollment in consumer and homemaking 
is reported as increasing. Ideally all 
persons, both male and female, would at 
some time have preparation for homemaking 
other than that received at home. The 
criteria discussed in this paper refer to 
males as well as females since it is appar- 
ent that a target group is boys and men and 
furthermore that sex bias must be elimi- 
nated from 'all vocational educatioij pro- 
grams. 

Target Groups Related to Socio- Economic / 
Conditions ^ [ ~ ~ 

Many of the socio-economic conditions 
that exist today did so in 1917 . Certainly 
there were families with extremely low 
incomes as there were teenage parents, 
sdMle parents, working mothers, elderly 
and: handicapped "homemakers/ and " ' 
institutional inmates. Perhaps society 
today is more aware of the needs of these 
persons and of the large number who ^ 
are in these categories. Certainl]^ con- 
sumer and homemaking education pan and 
Should serve these various .target groups 
tljirough either secondary and post-secondary 
prbgrsuns and/or special classes, 

Sohool-age parents and the increasing 
number of pregnancies occurring among teen-r 
age and preteen girls is ^ concern consumer 
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programs must address • One- fifths or 
680,000, of all United States births are 
to \yomen still in their teens^ 274,0<i0 are 
to adolescents 17 and younger, 13,000 to 
giirls younger than 15, Ninety-four. E4rcent 
of teenage .mothers keep their babies at 
home according to a 1971 study, 2,5 percent 
send the child to live with relatives or 
friends, and 3,5 percent give the^child up 
for adoption (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1976, p- 11) • 

A substantial and growing part of 
adolescent childbearing occurs out-of- 
wedlock* Between 1961 and 1974 the rate 
of out-of-wedlock childbearing declined by 
one-quarter among women 20-24, By <:on- 
trast, it increased by about one-third 
among 18-19 year olds and by three-quarters 
among- 14-17 year olds. The nonmarital 
birthrate among 18-19 year olds iS' now 
higher than that^ among women 20-24, revers- 
ing the trend that prevailed until the 
early 197*0 's. Five-sixths of the infants 
born to girls 14 and younger and more ^ 
than one-third of those^born to allvD.14-19 
year olds are born out-of-wedlpck; the . 
percentage decreases with §ach year of age. 
Between the early 1960'% and ^the early 
1970 *s, the proportion of children of ado- 
lescent mothers who were boBn out-of- 
wedlock doubled and has risen at every year 
of age under 20 (Alan Guttmachet institute, 
1976, p. 13-14) . ..^ ' 

School-aged mothers, whetHier married 
or unmarried, are high risks: r 
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. educationally- because more girls 
drop out of school because of preg- 
nancy thsui for any other known 
reasorf . , 

- . medically - because of increased 
likelihood of healt^ complications 
•during pregnancy cui.d^ because of 
low birth weight of babies 
who are often born prematurely and 
sometimes with such handicaps as 
mental retardation ' 

* socially - because a great number 
of the forced or hasty marriages 
resulting from thes6 pregnancies 
end in divorce (Milk, 1973^ 
p. 34) . 

One solution is tp place these young 
mothers in a separate class where the cur- 
riculum is centQgpGi ardund their everyday 
problems. Another and perhaps more prof it- 
al;>lf> ''solution is to approach parenting and 
child care, management of financial and « 
other resources , nutritional knowledge and- 
fo'^od use, Sex education, and family rela-^ 
tionships by utilizing the responsibilities 
and challenges fating these young people. 
Certainly in a program for a segregated 
group of young. mothers, there are great 
possibilities for relevant instruction. 
However, there are advantage^ to providing 
classes that are ppen to a mixture of 
sexes,, races, economic incomes, and social 
levels. Young -fathers rarely identify 
with the young mother unless married and 
apparently are infrequently included in 
programs 'designed for school-age parents. 
A^class open to all students provides an 
opportunity for boysr whether or not they a 




fathers, to participate in a most relevant eduda- 
tional experience. By the same token, 
girls in programs/known to this writer 
have found this approach to consumer and 
jiomemaking realistic and attractive. One 
teacher reported that students who had 
never elect;ed to enroll in consumer and 
homemaking became eager to enroll after the begin- 
ning of a special funded project that 
foctises on teenage parents. She feels 
strongly that the reason is relevancy and 
experiences such as operating a nursery 
for the children of the young parents; 
planning budgets for a young couple; and 
-relating nutritional information to pre- 
natal, postnatal^ and child care. The most 
obvious advantage is that the young parents 
are not isolated fropi their peers and are 
not identified as a "special" group. 

Criteria to be applied should be 
bas^d on the quality of the instructional 
program. The national assessment should 
consider not only course content but also 
the approach or methodology. An- ineffec- 
tive program would have a middle c^ass 
orientation cU|d include instructional 
objectives (q^tent) such as planning a 
wedding,. fchooSing china and silver, serving 
a formal meal, identifying period furni- 
ture, constructing an evening skirt. 
Ah effective program would include meeting v 
prenatal' and postnatal Autritional needs, 
analyzing alternative solution^ to, teen- 
age pregnancy, providing care for an 
infant and/or a small child, comprehending 
reasons for child abuse/ providing food 
and clothing for a child. The relationship 
between rate of birth defects and food 
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intadce is a moref realistic approach to 
teaching nutrition than requiring students* 
to memorize the nutrients. Also relating 
the incidence of birth defects and the age- 
of the mother is usually more effective 
than the mpralistic approach to teaching 
sex education* 

Parental, pieer, -and community atti- 
tiades should t^e a^ factor iji determining 
effectiveness* Several school adminis-. 
trators**ih one state did not apply for a 
sp"6cial gVant to implement a progreua 
addressing this concern because several 
community leaders felt promisicuity would 
be encouraged* Yet" othW administrators 
because of their own attitude included as 
many students as possible in a similar 
program. A teacha|k can be limited in pro- 
ceeding with a special program focused on 
school-age4 patents because of these commu- 
nity and/or school pressures. On the other 
hand, this realistic and problematic 
approach is being utilized by consumer and 
homemaking teachers without being so 
labeled. Teachers and administ^tors can 
identify prevailing attitudes and any pro- 
gram can be evaluated taking these into, 
consideration. 

Single parents have not only increased 
in number but also have been more widely 
accepted, particularly fathers having. or 
sharing dustody of children. Single women 
head 12 percent of all American families, 

. a figure which is double the percent in the 1940 
single men head about two percent 

^ (Grossman, 1977) . Consumer and homemaking 
curricula to be effective must address this 
social change./ ' 
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The stage of learning readiness would 
be the adult level when faced with managing ^ 
as a single parent. Yet most teenage 
female parents are single and certainly in 
the marriage j^reparation and child care 
units of i/nstructioji as well as food^ 
clothing, and housing the single parent '% 
concept should be inciudied. Program offer- 
ings that a^ddress the peeds of this target 
group could be adult classes offered in a 
community college, or an area vocational- 
technical school, or a high school's 
extended day program, A secondary school ^ • 
offering would depend upon the school 
schedule structure. A quarter or semester 
courise in Adult Living, Iparenthood, or 
Management could easily include the con- 
cerns of single parents who can be encouraged 
to ^nroll. A cons\amer and homemaking course 
that extends over nine months and contains 
several content areas should include the 
special problems of single parents as well 
as those of intact families. The approach 
to instruction is the real key rather than 
subject content alone. An ineffective 
curriculxam* would be centered around the 
traditional concept of two parents, a son, 
and a daughter. The effective approach would 
include all possible types of family patterns: 
the single mother, the single father, foster 
parents, grandparents as well as the intact 
family. The single parent and his or her 
particular problems would then fae placed in 
a larger scope and a study of the transition 
from an intact family to a one-parent family 
or the reverse transition would be placed in 
real life context. 
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; The management skills needed by the 
single homemaker are even greater than 
those usually required by th^ married, 
parent since he or she must •do all the 
ncilRemaking talks' shared by two persons. 
Mahageinent financial resources is of 
par^bvmt importance for all too often 
income is limited. One indication of an 
effective program is 'the inclusion of 
the many skills needed to manage a home 
and certainly the additional skills needed 
by the single parent. . ' 

Housekeeping responsibilities sxich as ' 
meal preparation, laundering,, dusting, and 
vacuuming frequently take precedence over-' 
the parenting responsibilities.. An effec- 
tive curriculiom would- place as much if not 
more emphasis on parenting, and care of 
children as on managing the household. 
Criteria would include content such as child 
growth and development, expected behavior 
at various^ stages from infancy through 
adolescence, child rearing practices, need 
for and techniques of expressing affection, 
individual differences and growth patterns. 
Another criterion would be the inclusion of 
content focusing on the single parent 
rather than just the traditional two parent 
situation and examination of the dif f ere'nces 
under each set of circumstances. 

Evaluation should determine if single 
fathers as. well as single mothers are 
included since all too often the concept 
is one of the widowed, divorced or unmar- ' 
ried mother. 
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Mothers employed outside the home 
have continued t;o In.crease in nvunber. The 
number of working mothers in 1974 was 2.25 
times as great as the number of full-rtime home- 
makers: 30,543 compared to 13,506 (U.S. Bui^eau 
of Census, 1976). The middle class dream of 
marriage, keeping house, rearing children, and Jjot 
working is not a reality.' These .figures 
do not reveal the number who will at some 
point in- the lives of their children enter- 
or reenter the work force. The fatiher is 
'as affected by the mother being employed 
outside the home ai^she is. He will share, 
in household tasks to at least some/degree 
cund increasingly it appears to be a half feind 
half basis. The husband may also have as 
many adjustments to make as his wife. 
This social condition affects the entire 
family. Consumer and homem^king knowledge 
and skills can be beneficial to both the 
working mother and her mate. 

Effective criteria for a total pro- 
greon would include short courses, for 
adults (mothers and fathers) on meal prepa- 
ration in a limited time,, selection of 
child care facilities and sharing care 
of children, memagement of time and energy ' 
to do household tasks, budgeting of income, 
legal rights and responsibilities of con- 
sximers. Courises would also be available in 
area vocational schools and community col- * • 

leges that would be required to 'complete, an 
occupational preparation program. 

« 

The secondary school curricula should 
include the working mother as one of the 
roles to be fulfilled Vy a, woman. The 
adjustments I needed by both husband and wife 
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should be included in marriage, prepara- 
tion courses and memagement techniques and 
concepts should be taught in the* context 
of the working as well as the stay-at-home l 
mother, ' J 

The young homemaker has always been 
a part of the population and will no doubt 
continue to be. Almost 22 percent of the 
females 18-19 years of age and 56 percent 
of those between 20 and 24 were married as of 
1975, whereas 38, 6 percent of the malee 
20-24 years^ of age were marri^ed (U.S. 
Bureau pf Census, 1976):. The homemakin'g 
skills needed by the yoiihg homemaker are 
much the same as t;hose that are needed by 
any holnemaker. -The dif ference between /younger 
and ol^er homemakers lies in their maturity - 
level and prior life experiences,- The 
accelerated role transition of early marriage, 
and frequently early parenthood, i? closely 
associated with family instabilityr-' child abuse, 
and divorce. Consumer and homemaking programs 
at all levels sl^ould address the needs of 
this group, 

\* 

Secondary school curricula car^ capi- 
talize on the young homemaker role~by 
structuring many phases of the curriculum 

rin that context • . This role is by far more 
appealing to that age bow^nd girl than the role 
of 'either the single pav^nt or the working 
mother. Yet the skills and knowledge needed 
are much thjfe^s^e. Certainly the inclusion 
of an awareness of the possibility of marjriage 

, in the near future should be 'a criterion of 
effective curriculat Courses such as Pre- 

iparation for Marriage, Parenthood Education, 
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Education, Child Care, Food Preparation 
and^'^^Jutrition, and Consumer Education provide 
the content to address the needs of future 
young homemakers. 

■\» 

Adult short courses for young home- 
makers that are designed to meet specified 
needs would be another criterion of 
effective curricula.; These courses exist 
in many agricultural states in conjunction 
with young farmer programs and also in urban 
areas where- age is not an organizational 
factor. Ch'ild care, consumer education, 
clothing construction, and food preparation 
are frequently in demand in area vocational- 
technical schools,^ as wftll as throucrh other 
delivery systems.. The out-of-school young 
homem.akers, both ikale and female, recognize 
their needs and will enroll in adult classes 
available to them. 

Aging persons are yet aijother socio-* * 
economic concern and. will continue to iDe 
with the longer life span. Slightly more 
than ten percent of the population in 1975 
were 65 years of age or oyer (U.S. Bureau 
of Census, 1976)". Past generations dealt 
.with the aged* in an extended family con-* 
text. Presently grandparents are more apt 
than not to live in their own homes, retire- 
ment-complexes, or nursing homes. Consum^t 
and homemaking educat^n can addr.ess this 
socio-economic condit|on by offering special 
cl^asses that appeal to this age group and 
by including the needs of ^he elderly in 
curricula. These are two /S^iteria by which 
programs , could be evaluated. 
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Special courses for the elderly could 
include nutritional needs, food preparation, 
a!nd crafts such as ref inishilig furnitu 
knitting, ceramics. An' innovative'^ pxl 
found in several large urfe'ah areas has 
trained the elderly to be -child care , aides. 
This provides income as well- as a sense of 
self worth. Frequently progirains for this i 
clientele are housed in nursing homes, 
retiretaent complexes; and special centers , . ' 
maintained by Councils for the Aged. ' ' 
Mobile units h^e b^en particularly effec- 
tive in carrying jbrograms to th^ elderly. 
However, it is no% so much where the 
classes are held but how the coatbht meets * ' 
the needs of the elderly. 

Teenagers arid', young adults can pifofit 
by learning about the problems of the 
elderly, as well as how to cope with ' an- ^ging 
grandparent and how to plaji for th^t stage of 
the life cyble. lAn effective curricula , 
will contain these facjtors iri' the vstudy of ^ 
nutritional needs of variou3 family members',/ 
the emotional support and interaction - 
between two persons of differing genera- 
tions, health care, and housing. Future 
Homemakers of America chapters ^,frequently 
have projects relateli to the elderly. ' 
Such projects are evidence that the cur- 
riculum is addressing this concen^ since 
FHA is an integral part of the t'btal pro- 
gram. 

An ^innovative program* is described 
by^ Normah and Smith- (197^, .\pp. 35-37) who ^ 
used a vocational ho^ie economics class 
"Coitipariiton to the Elderly." The 
course was-^^feaught over two terms. The 
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first term was spent in the classroom 
where the students learned about the last 
stage in the life cycle in terms of physi- ' 
ology, psychology, and social and cultural 
charicteristicB. Students also acquired 
skills. in food preparation and simple 
houseclean^ng, banking procedures, food 
' shopping and running errands. In the 
second term, students were placed in volun- 

/tary jobs at senior citizen centers, con- 
val-escent homes and private homes. ^ 

The inclusion of a similar course in 
a consumer and homemaking program Would be 
evidence that this particular target group 
is being addressed. ^ . 

The handicapped is a minority group 
in our* population that was ignored for so • ' 
long that- providing education and services 
for them has almost become a national 
obsession. Yet only 10.6 percent of per- 
sons of all ages possess limitation In major 
activity whereas 85.9 percent have no ^ ^ 
activity' limitation (U.S. Bureau of Ceaisus, 

'1976). One wouldr assume that 3.5 percent 
of the total population possess ^ a minor 
activity limitation. The proportion o£. 
children appears to be slightly larger 
than that of the total population. Gerheart arid 
W^ishahan (1976, p. 18) report the esti- 
mate of handicapped children in the United 

' States ^s between 11.2 and 16.4 percent of 
the population with 2.5 to 7.0 perqent 
being mentally retarded or having a learn- i 
ing disability. The proportion of disad- 
vantaged and handicapped students enrolled 
in public schools is thereby relatively 
smallT Yet with the mandates *of legislatipn 
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figidjthe hiomanistic comroitment of home eco- 
nomics, criteria to assess^ the effective- 
ness of curricula of programs must 
include meetiftg the needs of the handi- 
capped. , . 

/■ ' 

. Mainstreaming of these students is a f 
concept that should.be reflected not only 
in the currilfcultim materrials but a^so in 
the classroom. Individualizing instruction 
is ^he apparent answer and that does not ^ 

r mean programming but directing learning 
experiences'ythat are tailored for the stu- ' 
dents in th^ class. Curriculum materials 
would include textbooks and references ^t 
.different reading levels; activities -that 
reflect different expectations and standards 
such as miriimvun'for the less able and maxi- 
mum, for the more capable; a variety of audio 
and visual materials that provide for the 
new, slow learnel^^ the poor reader, the visu- 
ally ^handicapped, the deaf. Evaluation 

» techniques would include more observational 
devices for affective behavior and psycho- 
motor^ sl^ills than paper-pencil tests for 
as^e3sing cognitive obj^ctiv^s. 
>• • 

\ ^ ■ ^ ' • • 

" HandiQat>ped adults have been even 
more' neglected than .secqndary students 
^ince/mainstrfeami^g/i$ 'relatively new. 
Furth^ermore, adults may have becpme physi- 
cally handicapped '^^af^er completing school. 
^ . gomprehens ive cri)n;^iaii}er ..and homemaHing 
program Will include cauVse pf firings 
desig^^ed tq. assist ^handicapped person? in • 
^^managlng hdusehdld t;as*s, crarih^; f oi;^ them*- 
>^elvqs, and adjusting to the changes in thei 
daily lifev , . •» * % ' ^ 
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, Low income and/ogjlqisa^fe^ntaged per- 
sons made up 12.3 percg|itsv qf^^he pogula- 
tion in 1975 (U.S; BurelEvRpt Census/ 1976) • 
Non-farm feunilies of fo\Jr with ah income of 
less than ,$5^500 were classified at the 
proverty level. It can be assumed that most 
of these groups were cult-urally as well as 
economically deprived. P3:j^|>ably many were 
members of a minority racet 



Curriculum materials trhat have a 
. middle-class and frequently white orienta- 
tion do not reflect the needs of the cul- 
turally disadvantaged. Learning packets 
which are currently being utilized, all too 
often contain wording, references, and 
activities th'kt are not flexible enough to 
be effect4.ve with disadvantaged students* 
Certainly one ctiterion should be that there 
are alternative learning experiences that 
would meet the same objectives and thereby 
provide for individualizing instruction* 

Adult homemakers,^ both male and 
female, that are disadvantaged are being 

^served by various groups sugh as the 
Cooperative Extension and special projects 
funded with revenue sharing funds. Con-. 
s\imer and homemaking programs should be 
reviewed to determine^ their contribution. 
Offerings should contain practical infor- 
mation presented in a manner that can be 
immediately applied to everyd'eiy living 
problems. The courses should be taught in 
centers convenient to the clientele since 

^frequently' they are reluctant to attend 
meetings in a school building,. Content 

- that is needed most by disadvantaged persons 
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includes nutrition as related to xmaU. 
preparation and feeding a family oh a low 
income, ^ child care and parenting ,^ and 
management of resources. 

Correctional institution irtmates * are 
found Xn prisons, "half-way houses" and 
restitution or rehabilitation centers. 
They may -be alcoholics or drug offenders 
as well as convicted criminals. Thdse 
ready for probation or in a half-way house 
or in a work-release program have specific 
needs that consumer and homemaking programs 
can help meet. . - " ' 

Criteria for ev4iu4^^ effectiveness 
of curriculum conter^t ^^^^uld be the 
inclusion of consumer ^^^ication, personal 
relationships, and nutrition as related to 
their specific conditions. Coping skills, 
value clarification, and self-concept should 
be included in these three content areas. 
Although any phase of education^ as well as 
life experience, contributes to these areas, 
siimer and homemaking education can and 
should play a significant role. Coding is 
defined as an action that enables ,one to ^ 
adjust to environmental circumstances to 
get something done; coping skills for these 
inmates include managing money, maintaining 
desirable food habits, and relating to family 
and to people in the outside world. Value 
olarif ication occurs in many persons with-, 
out conscious direction -but infrequently 

n persons on the verge of release f rojn an 
institution. Consumer and homemaking 
teachers who have a background in psychology 
and human development use their expertise 
to assist persons^.to clarify and place .in 



a hierarchical system their personal 
values -with which they can begin to make . 
deliberate choices. Techniques used in ^ 
value clarification deal with situations 
involving facets of everyday living such 
els family, love, sex, money, work, death, 
religion, and, for these inmates, ^^liSnged 
behavior as related tp the specifi/c reasons 
for being in an institution. Crafts are 
also impdrtant to include since thVjDaking 
of items can contribute to monetary gain \ 
and improving of self-concept. Improving \ 
personal appearance is an equally signi- 
ficant focus • Consumer and homemaking 
programs> Ccin assist correctional 
institution inmates to become employable 
and ready to acquire occupational skills 
in;order to earn a living. 

- / 

It goes without saying that these pro- 
grams must be iaken to the priatons or 
centers that f^nse these persons. The 
national evaludition should include an 
assessment of the number and quality of^ 
this type of program. 

K 

Cbiqpetencies Essential for the Hdmemaker 

If the major purpose of consumer ahd 
^.homemaking programs is preparation for €H'e' 
occupation of homemaker, then the conpeten- 
cies needed <sht>uld be a basis for deter- 
mining effectiveness. These competencies 
woxild appjy to a greater or leaser degree 
whether the clientele were teenagers or 
adults, men or women, and whether they 
were teenage parents, single parents. 
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working mothers^ yoxing homemakers, aging . 
persons r or handicapped or. disadvantaged pefs^^^^ 

Those competencies that seem most 
essential i,n terras of current socio- 
economic conditions are parenting, main- 
taining -interpersonal relationships, ,f 
developing coping skills, managing finan- 
cial i^sources, and meeting nutritional ^ 
needs of the family. This list is certainly 
debatable and omits several of\the tradi- 
tional homemaking skills such asvcloything 
construction, home decorating andlMrnidh- 
ings/ and to ^some degree food -preparation. ^ 
Value clarification is ah importcint thread 
that runs throughout all competencies 
needed by homemakers including "stitching / - 
and stewing." 

A study reported in 1971 revealed 
^ ^:hat the category of competencies most ^ 
often expected of wives and mothers was 
classified as child care arid family and commu- , 
nity relationships with the second category 
pertaining to management of resources 
(Cross et al. , 1971, p. 11). The rank 
order of the categories of more specific 
competehcies was ^s follows: community relation- 
ships, housekeeping, clothing selection, family 
resources management, family relationships, 
^ child relationships, clothing maintenance, 
child guidance, and health and physical 
care of children-;. Food preparation, nutri- 
tion, and clotljing constrtiction were cate- 
gories mentioned less frequently as were 
decorating and home furnishings. Manage- - 
ment appeared in clothing selection and 
irianagetiient , consumer . practices and meal 
mcinagement appeared w?der food, and house- 
keeping and maintenance/lappeared 
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under housing atid a, separate ' 
grouping which contained buyinanship and 
home management as well as financial 
resources management. ' 

A similar study done by Johnson (1975) 
revealed that responsibilities often 
assumed by young fathers could be cate- 
gorized as care and nurturing of children. 
A second group of responsibilities involved 
cleaning and maintaining the house. Shop- 
ping for food and meal preparation were 
other tasks that were frequently reported.' 
» A study of the single man who maintains 
a household would most likely reveal a 
pattern similar to the female homemaker's. 

*■ 

Criteria seem to emerge from the com- 
petencies identified in these two stu4ies 
a?a4 also appear obvious from current socio- 
erconomic conditions which consumer and 
homemaking progralns' should and do meet. 
Probably the greatest deterrent to effec- 
tiveness is the reluctance of teachers , 
supervisors, teacher educators, and cur- 
riculum experts ±o relinquish part of the 
traditional curriculum in' order to address new phases 
and/or additional clientele. For exeuttplfe,* ' 
if a teacher has the same number of stu- 
dents and male enrollment increases, then 
the number of female students declines. 
An analogy can be made of enrollmisnts and 
curriculum content. When consumer educa- 
tior^ became a legislative mandate and new ' 
curricula were' developed, then other con- 
tent areas lost their prominence. Yet if 
consumer and homemaking curricula meet the 
criteria of effectiveness asf indicated by ' . 
the 1976 Amendments, foci must again be 
adjusted. ' 
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Parenting is the most crucial of the 
homemaker ' s responsibilities and ideally 
should be shared by both parents. The 
fxmdcimental core of parenting is the emo- 
tional nurturing of the child which includes 
affection, child-pa^rent' relationships , guid^r 
ance of behavior, and establishment of 
ethical and moral values.' Parenting also' 
includes health and physical care of a \ 
child > prenatal and postnatal carQ, and 
providing food, clothing, and shelter. 

An effective curriculum would 
have parenting as a major focus in 
materials and offerings, would be avail^le at all 
secondary grade levels and at the adult 
level, and^ould include both males and females. 
The emphasis would be on emotional support, 
relationships, and guidance. Experiences 
with children would be an integral part of 
the curricula in a play school, a nursery, 
a kindergarten, or an elenfentary school. 
There would be. a major emphasis on teenage 
and single parents at the secondary level 
and on single parents and working mothers 
at the post-secondary and adult levels. 

An ineffective curriculum would be 
characterized by the absence or limited 
inclusion of parenting, availability only 
at the twelfth grade level, a female-mother 
orientation, more empha3is on such content 
as layette and formula t^an on nurturing, 
and an approach including only th^ intact family 
rather than various fainily structures. 

Interpersonal relationships are not 
only important in the occupation of home- 
maker but als8 in all other occupations. 

c ■ ■ 
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The overlap into all phases of a per3on*s 
life is a contribution consumer and homd- 
making has made but has not documented. 
There is evidence that many persons lose 
their jobs because of inability to get 
along with employer s and/or 'felMn employees. 
It can be assumed that unsatisf actor^r 
interpersonal relationships are a major 
Cause of family disintegration. /v^^^ 

An effective ^curriculum^^plores all 
types of interpersonal rel3t€ionships 
beginning with those that ^re male-female 
such as boy-girl or husband-wife and including 
child-parent, adolescent-parent, adult son 
or daughter-aging parent , neighbors , 
friends, employee-employer, and fellow 
employees. ^. Another criterion would be con- 
tent bas6d on the effect of different types 
of fcimily structure such as the single 
parehit whether divorceji or widowed or never 
married, the intact family, an unmarried 
couple, and a couple who have remarried - 
following divorces . Interpersonal rela-r jfe^ 
tionships should be included in the cur- ® 
ricula at all levels beginning in the 
elementary school and the approach should 
be geared to the. appropriate age lev<^l. 

Anj understanding of behavipr and of 
techniques of maintaining satisfactory 
relationships cah be gained through study, 
discussi,on, simulated class activities;, 
and analysis of personal experiences. 
Oi^e ar6a of subject content in consiamer 
arid homemaking. Education is family devel- 
opment and contains such aspects as getting 
along with familjt^ analyzing self, assuming 
responsibility, understanding dating and 
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courtship, preparing for marriage. Units, 
courses, or modules should be included in 
a quality program and not left to chance 
for inclusion in other content areas such 
as foods, clothing, and housing, A delib- 
erate inclusion in the curriculum relating 
, interperlsonal relationships to all phases 
of family life is highly desirable but 
^should servi? to reinforce the structured 
s^udy done in a planned sequence of learn- 
iw experience's. 



Management of financial resources 
permeates all Content area^ of cotistimer 
and homemaking since monies are needed to 
purchase food, clothing, and shelter. 
The efficiency^ in managing affects rela- 
tionships within the family. Values are 
directly related to decision making and 
financial man^agement is a coping skill. 
If there is a priority in consumer and 
homemaking curricula, then consumer educa- 
tion must rank with or close to parenting. 

An effective curricultim would contain 
decision making based on values, goals, 
needs and want^ and available resources. 
It would include budgeting, managing 
credit, purchasing housing and furnishings 
the cost of owning an automobile, managing 
food"* money, purchasing clothing, insurance 
socia^l security, saving, taxes, and invest 
ments. Consumer issues and services will 
be an integral part of the curricul\am. 
Managing money is another homemaking skill 
that can be included in curricula at all 
levels; the older the student the more 
detailed the content. 
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The teaching of .homemaklng skllls> 
such as meal preparatibn, selection and/ 
or construction of clothing, and housing and 
furnishings, without considering the finan- 
cial aspect is an indicator of an ineffec- 
tive program. The omission of various 

<^lijcome levels is another criterion of an 

.'unrealistic curriculum. 

Nutritional needs of the family and 
individuals are of major concern to home- 
makers although more often than not they are 
expressed in terms of food preparation a:nd 
meal management. Food is a large part of 
socialization in American l^fe and snacks 
are an everyday occurrence for many people 
yet very few persons are cohscious of 
nutritional needs including calorie intake. 
Gussow (1973, p. 7) reports the consump- 
tion of bottled sodas has skyrocke^f^ - 
from 19.1 gallons per person in 19^2 to 
34.8 gallons per person in 1971. con^ 
sumption is declining as is the ec^ri^tutiption 
of vitamin- and fibet-rich f ruits; arid 
vegetables, but the per capita intajj^ of 
beef with its load of saturate . fat%^^s: 
doubled in 20 years, and the c^pi^kiLe market 
is growing twice as fast as^ ^he^pdptulatipn. 
In short, the quality of tj^p Ame r i CiaQytdie t 
has gone steadily dpwnhil|b»j|i Alt^ 
rickets and scurvy are ci^bi^^^ 
there is evidence of maln%^irinM^^ 
not necessarily related .to^wpff^^ 
conditions nor to lack o$'^ '1$^^ 
ent. ' The Ten State Nutrit^Lbn^^Su'ryey '-i^ 
United States (1972) indi^aMe^^^^ 
nary heart disease, obeaityt^- 4^^^ 
and iron deficiency are the flftajd^^ 
tional problems in this counlxryj ^ 



a lack of evidence of change in the past 
five years. 

/ ' , A realistic cxirriculum would be based 
on overall nutritional needs and specific 
problems of individuals. The major thread 
should be improving eating hsdjits and that 
. beains with the students in the classroom 
and carries over into their present or 
future homes. A Very practical approach 
is to identify the physical problems that 
class members or their families have such 
as weighty skin^ nails;, hait^ and dietary 
deficiency diseases and to, teach nutrition 
in a problem solving procedure. _ Another 
is *to begin with daily food intake includ- 
ing snacks and to do an analysis of which 
nutrients are lacking. A third approach 
is to teach nutrition as it relates to 
meal management * which of course is a 
major responsibility of the homemakec^ 
The criterion of- effectiveness is reler 
vance. An ineffective curriculum usually 
teaches nutrition first and fails to relate 
the information to everyday life. Many a 

vfj^*-^^®^*^ to memorize and repeat 

;v%h^ sources^ and even learn 

ad^Jbuti^^^^ and pellagra before he or she 

>: wak^^^sto^ a unit kitchen to prepare 

v^-.::the ^i^Dl^^- . meal • * . 

^ '^^^ i^^^ ^ relatively 

although without 
values have been an inte- 
'^^^ instruction since the begin- ^ 

ni|^?»P education. 
. 'Itid^^ decision making particularly 

in inahagement of resources and behavior ^ 
reactions is based on personal values. 
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Often in the past the teacher taught her 
values, or those generally accepted by the 
coinmxinity, which were irtore or less middle- 
class. Today teachers should be 
attempting to assist students. to under- 
stand their own values and to base their 
decisions on those va^/ues. Value clari- 
fication should be included in personal 
and fsunfiily relationships, child care,^ 
selection of clothing and food, and purchase 
of all items. Value clarification is 
particularly important in decision maJcing 
about jobs, mothers working, and assuming 
the dual responsibilities of employment 
and homemcikj.ng. An ineffective curriculum 
excludes values and personal decision 
making as an integral part of all instruc- 
tional a[reas. 

. Coping skills , like value clari- 
fication, may be a relatively new term 
but the concept has been a part of consumer 
and homemcdcing education for at least 
sixty years. Coping behavioii^s include emo- 
tional responses as well as deliberate 
actions and unconscious reactions used to 
contend with everyday living situations. 
Although consumer and homemaking education 
can certainly not claim exclusive rights - 
to assisting persons to develop desirable 
coping skills, it does provide a formalized 
system of instruction ^ that can^-focus on 
those coping skills needed for the occupa- 
tion of homjemaking. Attention to one's 
job and hobbies is coping behavior, as 
is time spent with one's family. Coping 
behaviors may be harmful especially if 
just one or two are relied uponl If eating 
becomes a primary cgping behavior, obesity 
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is the likely res\llt. In our culture the 
use of alcohol and other drugs as ^ coping 
mechanism Has created a problem epidemic 
in scope. 

Consumer and homemaking curricula 
should include practi^cal application 
of coping skills, Tlte inability 
to cope is related to both physical 
and emotional problems, and a homemaker 
needs to be aware for .his *or' her self and 
also for cithers in the family. Coping 
skills are a part of management of meal 
preparation, housekeeping, social activi- 
ties, use of time and money as well as 
family relations. Consumer and homemaking 
curricula should include coping skills in 
each of the content areas. Examples of 
desircdDle and undesirable coping behaviors 
and the probable results of each should be 
included. The homemaking skills such as 
housecleaning, meal preparation, grocery 
shopping, clothing purchasing, laundering 
clothes in a manner satisfying to the 
homemaker become desirable coping skills. 
S^iudents cai) learn techniques of handling 
or managing^ the everyday aspects of being 
a homemaker through the instructional 
activities provided by consumer and Ijome- 
making programs. 

EVIDENCE OF EFFECTI\^ENESS 

The national assessment of consumer ^ 
and Homemaking education will no doubt 
contain several phases and collect consid- 
erable data. This position paper has set 
forth the premise that the evaluation should - 
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ye based on the two major purposes' of con-' 
sumer and homemcUcing : ^1) preparation for 
the occupation of homemaker and (2) impact 
on socio-economic conditions that affect 
the family. This Sjsction it^kes general- 
suggestions t6 be considered in aja evalua- • 
tion process under the ^fii^atjings' of student^ 
evaluations, enrollment trends, curriculufn 
and program evaluatiShs, contributions of *' ^ 
consumer 2uid homemaking education (includitig 
social services, econprt^ic value of ^ home- 
making, and employability of students') , and 
alternate delivery systems. 



Student Evaluations 

Frequently vocational education pro- 
"Tgrams are evaluated on the number completigig 
the . cufricula and entering the work f orce 
in the occupation for, which they have beeW^o 
prepared. ^If this criterion is utilkized, 
then consumer and homemaking education is 
nearly I'OO percent effective since very few' 
persons, "Jaarried or single, are not'^ome- 
makers most of their adult lives. However, 
a more Realistic criterion would be how 
well students were prepared to be homemakers* 
Two populations for such studies are those 
who ha,ve completed the program and are 
employed as homemakers and current enrollees 
in consumer and homemaking programs. 

One 'follow-up study utilizing a random 
•sample .would assess the homemaker's percep- 
tion or the level he or she had. attained in each 
identified, competency. A second suggested 
study would compare the effectiveness of 
homemakers who had completed one or 'more courses 
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wi^^Jj^' those whp had not enrolled in con- 
suijier a^^d hAmemaking courses. A third 
study wouleKcpmpare the employ ability ' 
skills of ^ilpyed homemakers who h^ 
instruction iti interpersonal relationships^ 
personal development, management, and 
parenting With those who had not received 
instruction. A fourth study could deter- 
mine the degree to which consumer and home - 
making skills taught An insrja»ctional 
programs have been utxlizedVals occupa- 
tional skills. ^Jyy 

Current enrollees, can provide data on 
relevance of programs/ OheJ phase of a 
study would assess effectiveness in terms 
of socio-economic conditions by determining 
what students say they have learned about 
single parenthood, teenage parent needs, 
family problems when both parents are 
employed, the aged, and the handicapped 
in the home. A second phase could assess 
the degree to which students think they 
have obtained each identified competency 
needed b^ a homemaker. A follow-up study 
of former students who are now homemakers 
would be beneficial. A third phase youid 
determine how well the instructional pro- 
gram was meeting their personal needs. 
The populations might be those named in 
Public iaw 94-48 J: the aged, school- 
aged parents, single parents, handi- 
cappecJ persons, the ^emotional disadvantaged,^ 
and inmates of corxS^ctional institutj^ons. 
Since many consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion enrollees are secondary students who ^ 
have, their own maturing needs, they should 
also be asked to evaliiate instruction on 
that basis. * 
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Enrollncent Trends 



Traditionally there have been three 
levels of consumer and homemaking programs: 
secondary, post-secondary, and adult. 
Secondary in this classification also 
includes middle school or junior high. » 
In addition there are elementary programs. 
For E^urposes of thisv discussion the three 
traditional areas will fae i^sed. 

' ' « 

Secondary programs are in every 
state in the nation. and almost every 
state has a Future Homemakers of America 
Association. One phase of the suggested 
study should lDe national in scope including 
enrollments by grade level, sex, and race; 
the trend for each group over the past ten 
years would become apparent. Current year ' 
data could be obtained from state super- 
visors of consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion. In a second phase the same data would 
be compiled by iregion to determine if there 
is a difference in various parts of the 
country and if there is, to determine the 
reasons for the difference.^ In a third 
phase states with * consistently Increasing 
enrdlLpients would be compared with those 
with^ declini'ng ertrollments to * deteirmine the^ 
reasons' for the difference.- In a fourth 
phase enrol Imient in Future Homemakers of 
America would be examined. / - . 

^t is only in the past decade that con- 
sumer and homemaking classes - have.' been a part 
of the^ required curriculum, f'oi?^ students 
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enrolled in, any occup€i1:io'nal preparation 
program and even now this is not ^ national- 
pattern. The ^irst phase Of„a study of 
post-secx)ndary enroUment would be natioinal in 
scope tp deterraine the total enrollitiorit, the nunber, 
statesi whiqh have such a requirenent, and th§ 

fl|^progi:ains. The^ ^secdnd phase would analyze ' ^ 
ta to determine if tliere ore region^ differences 
and tfi^ third phase would inclufe a breakdown by 
states.^ A corparisdi could be made between states 
wi'th^larqe and snail enrollments to determine 
the reasons for the difference. 



Adylt programs have not tended to be 
comprehensive but have contained specials 
ized short courses from which the home- 
maker could cTioose. A study of enrol?.ment 
should reveal trends from year to year, 
state by state, course ^by course, and by 
sex, age, and socio-ieconomic level. 
Enrollment data do reveal effectiveness, 
especially when the courses are electiv^r* 
persons tend to enroll iri those offerings^- 
«that possess relevance for them*. 



CXurricxilurt! and Program Evaluations ? 

A curriculum has been defined a^ 
those instructiona^l experiences planned 
and carried out by a teather to achieve 
specif ic .gpals or instructional objectives.* 
Evaluation^^of a curriculum can be accon-^, 
plished in several ways among which'ar« 
follow-up studies of student performance, 
current classroom practice^ ''observed on 
site visits, and a. study of ^guides "and/or 
programs of work. Most states ,^and many 
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local school districts have printed cur- 
riculum, guides. In addition a teacher has 
a yearly program x>f, work, 

A study of current state curriculum 
guides would provide evidence of whether ^ 
or not the mandat^ o% the 1976 vocational' . 
acts are the basis^fpr the suggested pro- 
gram. Practices observed., on visits would 
give further indications^^nd the yearly 
prcfgrai^i of work would^ijeveal proportions 
of time/ spent in each '.area of consumer and 
hoirtemaJcing, 

Priorities at the secondary lei^el 
should be parenting focused on teena^'g^ 
parents, management of resources and con- 
stamer education, food .'and* nutrition, rela- 
tionships, value clarification, and coping 
skills. Instruction should include vari- 
ous famiLy. patterns and income levels. 
There should be evidence of mainstreaming 
the handicaipped and disadvantaged by« ^ 
individualizing instruction, ^ The offerings V 
should be varied at all levels and. compre- 
hensive yearly programs should include ^ ^ 
several subject matter areas ','>• Suggested 
resource materials should be varied aiid written^ ' 
for different reading levels. Hie major 
proportion of the program should be based 
- on essential competencie;5 * r-ather than the 
less essential clothing fODnstnicticai, 
crafts, and home decorating. Even a 
major proportion of food preparation would-be 
questionable, A firial su^^ested criterion 
would be that programs were equally avail- 
able ar)(3 attractive to iDOth boys and girls. 
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Rostr-gecondary fconsiamer and homemaking 
prfegrams^are uaua^ly^ less iicomt>rehensive 
than secondary '^and moite of ten than not 
focus on^vconsujier^ education, famil^f living 
skills, and nemployabiJ^ts^ programs and 
curricuiam guides nagnt be evaluated on* 
the relevan^e^ Sor youn% ^tSults who are pre- 
Rari^q J^or employment,, or cxxisidering mar^ 
or/i^i may already be married and h&ve or soon 
will have a paychecif ^ spend, i&x effec- 
tive curriculum would be i^fe.ctical, imme- 
diately applicable, arid lacking a middle-class. 
Orientation.' * * ' . • , 

Short courses for adults are usually 
for development of a specific homemaking 
skill and/or for recreational pirrposes. 
One priority for evaluation should be 
spec^l courses fo^ the disadvantaged, the 
handicapped, and correctional .institution 
ihmates\ A second priority would be 
parenting including child care and 'parent- 
teenage, reJ.ationship?. M'eeting nutritional 
needs and food preparation would l^e a 
third priority, area. ^ Variety, applicability 
to ev^rydajjfe life , and.<self-fulfilling nature 
would be other criteria. 



Oaitributions of Oonsumer and Hornemaking 
Education ^ > ijly' ' ■ ■ ^ 

Three threads '^l^Pt have ryii through- 
out this position pap^^lr and may be cfljffs.id- 



ered contributions of consumer apd home- 
niaking are social service^^ financial worth of 
homemaking, ajid enplqyability characteristics" ; 
» fostered by instruction. 



Social services can be viewed from 
the standpoint of people' served such as 
the elderly, the handicapped, institu- 
tional inmates, and economically deprived 
homemakers. A compilation of data of 
special groups for which programs have 
b^'en provided would enlarge the scc^^e of 
cxansiirer and hcmenaking. 



One answer to how consumer and home- 
making can contribute to society was given 
by Spitze (1977, p. 7). Much of the 
ilfipact *that hone econannics can and shoold 
l^ave inLhelping to solve today's social 
problems^ and to direct societal change 
in areas such as population, world food 
Supply, environment, energy, rolei^ of young 
and old women and mep, residential patterns, and 
attitudes tgward vrork and leisure will oome through 
the interaction of secondary' teachers with students 
ijfi home^ econatiics classes and youth organizations.^ 
Many people today are speaking of education for 
survival, for , responsibility, for morality, and for 
a ''heauLthy enviroi*nent. T?hese categories are not 
s^)arate from heme eqoncmics education; home 
economics teachers have a strong role to play 
^ each of these are^s. 

Although home economics educators 
cannot know with certainty What the future 
has in store, our profession brings us 
1 certain insights into what is likely to 
^ap^en and vAiich edticational actions can 
be taken now to prevent future social 
problems from becoming full-blown 
cri6e.s--fTrotter , 1975, p. 8).- 



^ It would be .difficult to document 
these cdntrii>utions but npt to . build ''a 
case for support.' The subject matter. - 
ar^as of ^bme economics address these 
social concerns. Examples are population, 
changing roles, agd attitudes in family 
and child development , as well as energy, 
"^environment, and residential patterns in 
housing and management. The stability of 
the family has been equated with the st^iLity 
of the nation, . and if this is an acceptably 
premise, then consumer and homemaking have a 
vital role to play in preparing people for the 
occupation of homemaking and more satisfying 
lives. 

Financial worth of ILhe services of a 
homemaker are 'not always considered yet 
jinpney is .used to purchase these services. 
Parents pay^when a child is placed in a 
day caqpe center biit a monetary value is 
not assigned when a parent cares 'foi: a 
child at home. Food and service are paid 
for in .jres taurants but no price is attached 
to the meal prepared at home. A case is 
slowly developing for the financial worth 
of a homemaker 's work and 'when this occurs 
consumer and homemaking will obviously 
meet all the criteria of other Vocational 
programs. ^ 

-'3 Nelson (1977, p. 36) built^a case 

for the relevance of home economics as - 

vocational education. She wrote, 

"the dollar value of the household work of 

Wives is an entry that has yet^to be added 

to Gross - National Product, the national^. 

indicator of our economic well-being. 

if a woman- is employed*' as a domestic worker, 
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the value of* her household work is included 
in computing the GNP. But if that woman 
married her employer, the value of her work 
is no longer included, even though the ^ 
amount or kind of work does "not change. 

• Ten years ago Walker and Gauger con- ^• 
ducted a time use study of 1,400 families 
in Syracuse, NY, and using a typical family 
of four calcj^ulated the monetary value of 
household services. According to the 
measures that were worked out (if the 
husband only was employed) , both parents 
would contribute $8,800 in household work 
to maintain the family: $7,600 by the 
(nonemployed) mother and $1,200 by the father.' " 
If the mother has paid employment for 15 hours 
or mote a week, the total time contributed 
per year by both becomes $7,500: $6,200 
by the mother and $1,300 by the father 
(Gauger, 1973, 'p. 15) . 

Hall ^1975, p. 31) prepared a sample 
testimony for the court to show the finan- 
cial loss to a family resulting from the 
death in 1973 of A young full-time employed, 
wife and .mother of one child. Using 
average hourly and weekly value of home- 
making tasks in Seattle in 1974, she cal- 
culated a value of $130.05 per week and an 
annual value, of $6,763. 

Although the positions stated above 
are based oh th^ concept of- the female 
homemaker, the financial worth should be 
detemined regardless of sex* Datat that si5)ports 
the monetary value of l»anaking tasks would further 
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support the position Hyat cxxisiater ahd hcihe- 
making , remain a part of vocational 
educeftion. Inclusion in the GNP is cer- 
tainly not necessj^ary but an 'acceptance of 
homemakin^ as an occupiation that makes a 
finemcial contribution is highly desirable 
for consumer and homemaking education. 

Employability is a term that grew in 
popularity following the 1963 Amendments. 
Simply defined it is those personal quali- 
ties that make a per^6n a" desirable employee 
Work habits- such as b^ihg punctual, orxaerly, 
^and respprisdfble are aj com^cfnent and all 
vocMj.ional prograjns- attempt . t!^^ develop 
these habits in s;fci3fdents^. . However, there 
does seem to be cafr^oi^et *pf;;these traitSv 
from preparation for homemk'king,Vtd ^./prepa- 
ration for paid employment. Relatibhships 
axB another ccrnponent- in enployabilitx for 
a person must work with fellow employees 
and, with *his employer. Interpersonal rela- 
tioitships :geoeive major enphasis in ccnsiinEEE 
cind homemakinq education so it follows 
that these would transfer to enployment. Also a 
person with a happy family life is a bfetter 
employee. This is equally true of the 
worker who can manage his take-home pay. 
Consumer and Ijpmemaking education is 
attempting to increase employability through 
providing qonsumer education for students 
enrolled in occupational preparation pro- 
grams. 



Alternative Deliv^^ Systgtis i 

Those who do not understand the pur- 
poses of consumer and homemaking have at 
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times suggested that there is a dupii'c;?atl^ 
in the alternative delivery system^' 1;^^ 
Cooperative Extension Service. It i§^'t^^ 
that 4-H clubs and FHA chapters fre<5uen't^ 
operate in the s£une setting and abrb^tiife^ 
the same young persons are members - g^^^ 
The basic difference is that Futy3?^;^H^ 
maker activities are^an integral j^^^^^ 
. the .instructional program wher*r^JaV^^:4^^ 

* not. There is more everyday cohti'^Uitgf^^ 
consumer and homeihaking instrxici^ohai^'pr^ > 
grams than in 4-H activities. ' «Fie<^^^^ 
non-competitive organization w,ith -^a^^ '. \' 
member setting his or her goals :vhe'^^^ 

4-H sponsors a varliety of cdnliest^^ 
putpose of each program is tp . iiip^^ 
sonal and family ; livihg.* ' .Perh^ipS'^^^^^^ ' 
parison pt. purpps,ies and i^he ntrr^^ 
instruction fpr.eacji of the essehtiaLl' ;^ 
competeripiefe needed^ b;^ ^thfe hpffiie^ 
prpvide- eyid'encd rth'at these sy^t^^^ 
; metit xdther than duplicate eacH;^ 

A frequenjbly ' raised issue -is 
consumer and^hompmaking ed;ucait^oi^^#^ 
vocational' pr genial education euid- to ' / 

context non-vPcA|jpibna± hoihe^ 
programs compris^/an aiterri'^ti/v^-^^ 
\ system* study comparing ;twp 
school di strict s where one i'H^^ 'mat jdrity 
of vocatipnalvhPine :ecbnomi(C&^ ^ajid 
the bther hc^'s ,r\orie : or 'a siitail; ininp^^r^^^ ' 
might reveal dif f erences "in^^^to^^^ ; 

♦ mandate in the 1976 AiRend3riaeht^^^^^^ 
research has not been QOndupt^>v 'tlie^^.i^ lias 
observed eyidenoe of dif f ^rerSo^'i^ JLn^ thesis situations • 
One syffbeni with a mjority of ^^^^^ 

^ programs pf^Beied many opurses . iii ■ p^risuiter 



education, child care and parenthood, and 
nutrition and food. A system that could 
be labeled rion-vacational offered no con- 
sume'r^^education with a limited nonber of child 
care and parenthood courses, but did offer 
food preparation as well as clothing con- 
struction and many courses in crafts. 
Approximately 25 percent of the students 
in the vocatjipriail program Were^ale since 
a concerted ef'fort ' was being made tp alter 
curricula to eliminate sex bias. In the non- 
vocational program fev^^^than 6ne percent 
were nale« Both systems , hfiui j^^^ 
,and held regvilar in-s^rvfoe' meetings; how- 
ever, the vocational teachers participated- 
in the regional and state in-service activi- 
ties and had active FHA chapters, TSmlite "\ 
the non-vocational teachers.. 
If two adjacent states differed greatly in 
number of vocational teachers ax>d ancillary 
sery40&'s / a similar study of curriculum 
pffeitings might indii<?a4:e the same differ-' 
ences as those descrifihie'd for t!^i,e two local 
systems. ^ ■ " ; , 

Organizations such as Girl Scouts, 
YWCA, and church groups cannot be consid- 
ered equivalent delivery systems, to / 
school-based consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion. These organizations do provide 
instruction on an informal and^ sometimes 
infreqti^t basis whereas consumer and 'H6me- 
making education is a continous and regular' 
prograiii in a well-established and tes,ted ' 
delivery system. Furthermore , the pur- ^ 
pose^ are somewhat different in that these 
organizations provide interest groups that 
do not focus on all the various competen- 
cies needed by the homemaker, unlike 

■f 
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the achoolHbased program. Neither cio those/organi- 
zations require that an instnxrbor be quajUfied 
in order to conduc±. such programd^ It ^!$es(B logical 
to conclude that if cohsuner and honoenEdcing programs 
pax to be made available to all persons, they aiouM 
Ipe continued through the public-school system 
and all other delivery systems should be considered 
si:pplementary. " t 



RATIONALE FOR CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING 
AS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The section will serve as a summary 
of the positions on which this paper has 
iDeen based. Homemaking is ah' 'occupation. 
Homemakirig has a monetary valoare^. Overlap 
exists bjptween preparation for the occupa- 
tion of homemaking and occupatioris for 
paid employment. Therefore/ consumer and 
homemaking education is^vocational educa- 
tion. ^ . 

* . . . ^ . ^ . 

' Uniqu eness of Home Sxsnomics f 

— — — : — ~ " 

Home JSconomics is the only field of 
study that; h^"^ as a central focus the 
home - the family - the individual. Unlike 
sociology, science, or ecOTonics it relies 
less on theory and more on applicability 
to current socio-'economic conditions. 
Home economics utilizes homemaking skills 
as a means of teaching principles and 
generalizations. Home economics synthe- 
sizes basic knowledge from the physical, 
biological, and social sciences in both " . 
instructional content and research. 
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East (1975) quoted the' original 1903 
definition and added a phrase that through 
the years had been assumed. "Home Economics 
is a study of laws, conditions, principles, 
and ideals concerned with man's immediate 
physical environment and his nature as a 
social being and especially^^ of the rela- 
ti6nship between the' two - in order to 
improve the quality of daily life." 

" Ellen H. Richards, the first president 
of the American Home Economics Association^ 
(1909-1910), had the following creed: 
"Home economics stands for: ; " 

The ideal home life for today unhamper'ed 

; by the traditions of the past. 
The utilization of all the resources of 
mcjdern science to improve the home life. 
The freedom of the ^ home frpm the dominance 
of things and their due subordination to 
ideals. ^ * ■ ^ 

The simplicity in material surroiondings 
which will most free the spirit for the 
more important and permanent interests . 

""of the home and of society" (Baldwin, 1949,- 
p. 17). . ' 



Non-Paid Vs, Paid Btployment 

An issue* in vocational education 
since 1917 has been the inclusion of home 
economics (consumer and homemaking) . The 
basic reason for not including it has been 
that a paycheck is not attached. Another 
reason' has been the exclusion of the occupa- 
tion of homemaking from the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. Perhaps a reason that 
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permeates legislation and the classifica- 
' tion of occupations is the traditional 
concept of work done at home* Societal 
attitudes appear to be changing as > 
increasing numbers of men are .assuming responsi- 
bility for household tasks as we^li as care 
of children. Furthermore, a Bjajority of 
social and economic problems' are home- 
based and recognition is being, made -of the* 
impact parents. hav^ on both the present 
and futute lives of childrien. * The phrase 
Vjust a homemaker" is almost passe.v. ' 

A rationale has been gcxonulatije for the 
monetary worth of the services performed 
by homemakers. Now that husbands are 
assuming addit6nal homemaking responsi- 
bilities, more services are being purchased 
from commercial agenpies/ insurance com- 
panies are paying for the value of services 
of a deceased wife and mother, and an 
awarenesis, is devi^oE)ing that the WP vgould profit by 
adding the dollar value of household work, 
homemaking , may soon be declared an . occupa- 
tion. The monetary value of the household 
work done by a full-time homemaker with 
several childr^ can exceed the take-home 
pay of her husbSi^. 5^;The ^^m 

of a husband and wife who are both employed 
and shajre the work of the home may equal the 
combined take-home pay of both. 

If national assessment of effective- 
ness includes as criteria the competencies 
needed by the homemaker, the results woul,d 
point to h(3imemaking as an occupation and 
could be so presented in the report, to 
Congress and subsequently to the vocational 
education community. One decided advaj;^tage 
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that could result from the national .^ssess- 
men*t of consumer and homemaking is that 
Congress would declare homemaking an 
.occupation. 

Overlap with Preparation for Home . - 
Boonomxcs Occiyations % 

The 1963 Amendments, added a new 
thrust in occijtpational educaction' by allo- 
cating ten percent of the funds for home 
economics to Ije used by gainful employment. 
The monies foir these, programs ca.me from- 
the basic jgraAt to states following the 
1968 Amendttlents. Home Economics occupa- 
tions include but are not lim?.ted to child 
care services, food services, clothing 
construction, and homemaker, assistance. 
• '/ 

Home Economics educators realized as 

'they began to implement the -^963 Act that 

adults who had taken classes in party foods for 

their personal benefit were working as catereirs 

and others who had taken tailoring were 

doing custom dewing; high school students 

who had^learned only the entry skills .for 

the occupation of homemaker were employed 

in restaurants and as hotel-motel maids. 

Thus the knowledge and skills that are 

Unique* to Home Economics were tefocused 

from the occupation of homemaking to 

several single occupations classified as 

paid, employment. ^ ' - 

• * 

The same basic principles are t4ught 
in foods and nutrition for. the homemaker 
ds for the food service worker. The same 
glothing construction techniques are used 
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by the homemaker and the quston seamstress. 
The same child care and guidance content 

• applies to child .^care services arvj caring 
for one's own <:hild. The difference lies, 
in the setting, the , level of competency 
requiredV and^he scope of operation. 
This overlap remains a strength and a link 
between preparation programs for paid 
employment artd for the occupation of home- 

.maker. ... ' . ' ' 



I: CONCLUSIONS ; 

Consumer and homemaking programs are 
-designed to meet current socio-economjtq 
concerns of families and individuals/ih 
the context of preparation for the occupa- 
. tion of homemaking;. . ' 

Consumer anci homemaking curricula 
should be based on cpmpetencies essential 
t for the homemaker whether W or female* 
Additional but non-essential skills should 
be made available for persons of all ages. 
The essential competencies are establishing 
personal and family, relationships/ caring 
for nurturing children, managing financial ' 
and other resources, providing nutritious^ 
food and c;Lothing for iself and family mem- 
bers, and creating and ^maintaining housing 
for self and others. 

Evidence of effectiveness of cons;umer 
and homemaking curricula and programs ^ i-^ 
should include evaluations collected fr^^ 
current and past students, enrollment 
trends, evaluations of programs at all 
levels,' and compilations of other conti^i- , 
butions such as aoney and enployability^ ' 
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Criteria for evaluation would come from 
the language of the 1976 Amendments to the 
Vocational Acts. These would include the 
target groups of school-aged parents, 
single parents, the aged, young children, 
handicapped persons,^ educationally? disad- 
vantaged, an<| inmates Of correctional 
institutions as well as those perfeons who 
have entered or are preparing to enter the 
work of the heme. .Other criteria that ^ 
come directly from Public Law 94-482 are 
the content emphases of -consumer educa- 
tion, management of resources., nutritional 
knowledge and food use, and parenthood 
education. Finally and most important , 
homemaking should be declared a legitimate 
occupation. 
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* LEGISLATION FOR 

. CONSUMER ANp',flO?!lEMAKING; EDUCATION 
' "sOd'AL^ IMpLlCAlVIONS' : '• ' 

■ 'igil^ZABkTH JANE- SIMPSOn ' ' 

. ' * " <,"INTRC«XJCTICN . ' 

'Home economics is an applied 
>f stxidy , built upon many disciplines 
irpose of .achieving and maintain- 
fwelfare or well-being of home and 
life in an ever-chapging society. ' 
Its uniqueness as a field of study lies ^n 
its integrative power , because it utilizes 
basic principles from many 'disciplines and 
applies them as a composite in solving the 
problems faced by individuals and families 
in day-to-day living." (Selma F. Lippeatt 
and Helen I. Brown, Focus and Promise of 
Home Economics , The MacMillan Co. , MewTork, 
1965, y. 4.) 



Consumer and Homemaking, Education is 
cme of the major educational programs of 
Home Economics. The other is a Home-Econo- 
mifcs- related occupational program Which , 
prepares individuals 'f6r paid' employrhent. 
There is research evidence to support the 
statement that.tnost of the knowledge 
needed for the related occupations is also 
needed by homemakers. Hence, ^ there are , 
strong inter-relationships between the two 
programs - or, more precisely^, the two 
aspects of one^ program. 



BliZcibeth Jane Simpson is cui'renti/. De^ 

of the School of Family Resources and^(Knsumer 

Sciences -at the University of Wiscon^'n* - 

Madison. 
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Therefore/ in this paper, vAiich deals with 
consumer and homenvaking education, the 
author will frecjuently use the term home 
economics as referring to the field of study 
which emcompasses both consumer and home- 
making education and paid-employment educa- 
tion.. 

The paper, 'is\ in six major sections* 
The firs€' deals with the provisions of the 
Consumer and Homemaking[ Education section 
of the Education Amendments of 1976. and 
recommemdatiorts f6r national assessment of 
the program. The second ,>is concerned with 
American fcimilies and related social issues 
and implications for home economics and 
home economics legislation. The third sec- 
tion addresses the social role of home eco^ 
nomics educatioa' as "the only educational 
program with focus on -families and develop- 
ment of individuals in the coritext fam- 
ily. Part four explicates the purposes 6f 
home economics education at the various 
educational levels, five decils with the* 
direction and ctffeiXlenge of thU field, and ' 
six reiterates beliefs and hopes about the 
program and explores some, possible^ alter- 
natives . 
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PART I , 

CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING-^ EDUeATlON IN 
THE BDOCATICN AMENEMB^ (T 



"Make home ^economics progipkms more 
meaningful in terms of the real problems' of 
individuals ancj families in today's society." 
This is the clear message of the secJ:ion on. 
Consumer and Homemaking Education in the 
Education Amendments of 1976 (Subpa;rt 5, 
Section 150, P.L. 94-482). . "i^ 

* ' .» ■* 

Program Areas* ■ '[.,,■■, 

Under this Act, Consumer and Homemaking 
Education funds may be used for six pzpgiOTi'' areas: 

■ , h 

consumer education ' . . ' ^ 
food and nutrition . ' r ^ 

family living and pairent^hood .ed- 

ucation ' .» f 

child development - and guidaTiQe ^ 
housing and home ihanagemeint ; 
V clothing and textiles 

A wellT-rounded- homie economics proigram' - 
includes all of theses; ftreas ic^v^prcpriat^ : ^ 
balance vfith con8lderatl9n ^6£ social^v^^^ 
cultural coy^i-tions an| need^,- ' 
needs of tlfe learners served by ^iSie prdg^-^'and the ^ 
newEir knwledge in six ;^dentified progrsia areas 
and relevant reseayf iri; tte rbot disc;g)lines 
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on which they are(^ased. 

At f ir St though t.^ one might conclude . 
.that there realty ^^x^^ new in this 

listing of six pi^^^ areas in the Act. 

^But 4.00k again I , It is very clear that home 
/ ecQttomibs t^^^^ ?ire being given an 

impbrtlint charge to hSelp .prepare young 
pebple a,nd 5^ults for^^^u^ ^nd 
guiding ^children, pairtibularly in the paren- 
tal rol^f There is not just one reference 
>t6; contetit related tat childr^n^ but two: 
- 'Vparenthood educatioh^V^^^ "cHild develop- 
.rmen.t and guidancev'^y^^h^e " parenthood '^edu- 
-G^iition" is tied tp:^''f a^jiily livings;"'^ That ^ 
is, childrien are to be considered.?ii|n' the ' 
•context of family, v^^* . 

: V Business '^^^^ ustrSi?^^ N^Vai^d Home 
ecQnomiqs teaci^^jrs %nd^^|ipei:V^^ should 
thtpughtfuily Be^^^J^ programs 
^o determrneJt'^a^prp^ and pro- 

^ti^ "emphases. ^1; Ife^^s ^^an on^ third of 
tIijfiK\ t o t a^JL ^ p r ain of' home " f conomi^cs i - 
sch|0l is de?§3^^ lif^^'and child 

devQlbpnvent arid guidance, major dhantfes ift 




theilf^igbgrainv are ordfer*^; 



, ^ In/evaJ^ting status of %ome eco- 
npmicsj . in; secondary and adult ' 

programs , qu^st^ibns roon^ content of & 

the programs should the ; .^^ 

maj[or' idenjtif ie(^ are^^^ coiit^^ included? 
What prdpor^tionrDf t^ th^/p&g^^am i^s 

devote(3" ,to «adh1^^^^^ diffi- ^ 

duit to va$iie^S';^:' ; > 

''Iritegratingf" fsm^Y r^a- 

tionships ■ within Itraditiohai '?jr]ciai areas 
o f hfirme e cQjKOTi ; i n^^j^aii^ ng ' a home 
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economics program one would wish tQ ascer- 
tain whether content in identified "inte- 
^grated" areas was indeed included in ways 
meaningful to learners. 

Data regarding progrcim content col- 
lected by the U. S. Office of Education " 
will serve as one source of information 
in answering questions reg,arding program 
emphases and proportion of time allotted 
to each area. 

Participation of Both^exes 

The Act directs Cpnteumer and Home- 
making Education to "'^caurage participa- 
tion of botH ^exes." At c^ne time a prograjn 
almost exclusively for girls, home econo- 
mics now attracts many boys. According to 
data, collected by the U. S. Office of Ed^?- 
cation, 23 percent of- secondary school 
students ^entolled in home economies in the 
United states are boys. It is interesting 
to note thpit the highest male enrollment 
in home e^ttom^s at the secondary level 
is in Texira'^witli- 35 percent. Nationally, 
the field has a long way to go to serve 
both males and females in home economics 
programs, but the progress over the past 
few years is promising. 

J*- 

As a career field for men, home eco- 
nomics education would seem to offer ex- 
citing possibilities.' Here and there a / . 
few brave males are, preparing to teach 
home econpmics but, in doing so, they go 
against tradition and buck old stereotypes. 
However, as old notions of what is proper 
for males and females :giye way, /-one might 
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expect to find a lari^r proportion of men 
in teacher training programs in home econo- 
mics or teaching home econanics or one of 
its specialities at secondary, postsecondaryv 
and aault levels. 

For evaluating the status of hone ecx>- 
nomics nationally , precise,-^ figures on the 
enrollment X)f males and females categorized 
by state should be obtained. Additionally, 
studies should include enrollments pf males 
and females categorized according to size 
of school J type of program (comprehensive 
or specialized, wage earning ot homemaking- 
oriented) ; place of residence (rural, urban, 
size of community) ; stddent /ability level 
and/or academic success, .perhaps as defined 
by average grade; family income or socio- 
economic level as defined by currently 
accepted criteria;' and, perhaps, social 
behavior. Such data, especially as com- 
pared with the general student population, 
would be invaluable in understanding the 
present statys of home economics, 
raising questions for further research about its 
effect, and jsuggesting program direction. / 



InfQrmation regarding male and ^female 
home economics ^eachers in training and 
employed in the field should also be .obtained. 
Categorization of teachers by state, ' 
type of ^training institution, type, of pre- 
paration (general home economics' or 
specialized ared) , leVel at which employed 
and nature of teaching assignment (general 
comprehensive home economics, specialized \ 
area(s), homemaking enphasis, wage-earning 
emphasis) would[ provide valuable information. 
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Such information might be particularly 
enlightening with respe^dt to teachers 
employed in the field of home economics* 

In a recent article in The Denves 
Post, Educiition Editor Art Branscombe ^ 
quoted Don Shaw, health and ^physical ed- 
ucation coordinator for the' \Jef f erson 
County Public Sphools* Mr. Shaw, ad- • 
dressing the Coiorado' Association of 
School Executives/ Cited "the" fast-grow- 
ing popularity of home economics courses 
among juni^or high and high school ;boys. ^ 
'Pointing out that boys" have won a nat- ^ 
ional baking contes.t' for the last four 
years, Shaw said one boy tol<^ him the 
reason for the popularity of home eco- \ 
nomics ' courses . ^ 

'Instant succeafs. ' 

' / ■ ' \ ■ ... 

. I.f a boy in ^uch a course v,^^^^ out 
to make a^downgki jacket, finds the 
sleeves too complicated and ends up vith a 
a vest7>co matter - if he has an under- 
standihg\:ea'cher. 

. "That (home economics) may be the 
greatest drug-prevention program going," 
Sha^w asserted, 

" Drug and alcohol abu^e growing 
problems in schools nationwide - are 
only symptoms of students "^real problem, 
fear- of f aiiur^ , " ' Shaw told*' a session 
of the annual CASE convention." 

Mr. Shaw's concept qf . home economics 
and its content may.be limited, but-"' he 
does raise some provocative que^ions. 
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Is it too bold to'fisk: Does taking 
home economics' affect a young person's 
social behavior in certain areas? Is 
there a male-female difference with re- 
spect to such impact? Does the field 
attract or serve particularly well (or 
poorly) those students who Exhibit cer- 
tain kijids of anti-social behavior? 
Can it serve in warding off anti-social 
behavior among those identified as headed 
toward such behavio^? |^ 

iri^tl^i^Pting to answer such ques- 
tions ^ , it Would be important to control 
for certain factors, such^ as grade level (s) 
and student ability and/or previous 
acadeihic success . 

Beyond questions that have already 
been raised with respect to participa- 

• tion of both ^exes in home econcay^s 
programs/ it would b*^ enlighteniUBTto 
follow up married couples / both o^whom 
have had home economics (categorized by 
major content areas pr by emphases , for 
example / "honsehold sl^ills oriented" 
and " relationships -maftagement oriented^,)/ 
andv discover whether^ there is a statls- ■ 
ticaiiy vsignif icant difference between 
these Coiiples and those with no hone 
econom±csx or those jl^vdiich only the' wife 
has had.hfiroe ec»nondcs d^ses, in t;erms . 
of (1) family stability/ (2) 3elf-rorting as V 

as to^h^pin^ss in the marriage and family 
life, ^d " (3)> such other measured of 

family ^^^ell-being as seen indicated by , 

the prograninatic goals of hciie' eooixandcs. 

jorant^, such a study pould beoorle rather oonplex; 

if -well-d^si^ed and imagin^t|^ve, it could yield 




•^'significant information for educational , 
programming, "covinseling , and legislation : 



Elimination of Sex Stereotyping 

"Encourage elimination of sex 
stereotyping" is a directive of the 1976 
Act. Section/L36/ Subpart 3 of the Act, 
'provides for authorizatior\ of funds "to 
support activities which show promise of 
overcoming sex' stereotyping and^ bias in 
•vocational educationVI Section 150, 
Subpart 5, Consumer and Homemaking Edy- 
cation/ states that grants to states 
under this subpart should be used splely- 
for educational programs in consfiimer and 
homemaking education which, among other 
purposes, "encourage elimination i of sex 
stereotyping in (these programs) by pro- 
moting the development of curricultiiti 
materials which deal (i) with increased 
numbers of women working outside the 
home, and increased niambers of men as- 
suming homemaking responsibilities and 
the changing career patterns fpr women 
agfid men and (ii) with * appropriate Fed- 
Sl^al and State laws relating t^equal 
'©|^pottury.ty in- education and employment . " 

f^:^ In recent months there has been a 
^^^^t increase in fundecT vocational edu- 
^<;Jation projects dealing with the elimi- 
nation of 'Sex stereotyping and, heme 
economics fedjacators have taken seriously, 
the chaHenge;-of developing curricula 
geared tp this ^purpose* . 

economxcs educators have some- 
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' • tiroes been charged with contributing 
. to sex' stereotyping by targeting their 
p3:ogr^^ns primarily to girls and women 
and emphasizing a style of hpmemaking 
: , ' which places a high priority on somewhat 
, unrealistic standards of housekeeping 

and' the development of household skills, 
primarily in food preparation and sewing. 
/ i ' Present-day home economics programs are, 
for the most part, far removed from this 
narrow doncept. 

It would be helpful in program plan- 
ning to know how many states have de- 
veloped home' economics curricula which '*' 
deai with the changing roles of men and 
women and with laws relating to equal 
. opportunity in education and employment, 
x"" It, would be helpful to survey Home Eco- 

nomics programs at secondary , postsecon- r/j, 



dary and adult levels -to • determine the --^^^^^^^ 
extent to which consider at ibn is given i^^^V^ 
.the changing rolfes and equal opportunitJi^^^^:' 

laws. " ''^^'--'-'^^ ■ 



I' 



Addressing Nepds of Econoirtically Depress ed- 
Areas ' ' ' a 

The home economics section of the 
Act directs the field of home economics- 
to "give greater consideration to eco- . , 

* i nomic, social, and ciiltural conditions 

<^ ^ and needs in ecbnomicalLy , depressed ^ V 

.areas," and, where appropriate, 'to "include 
' i^bi-lingual instruction;" Further, i1? 

provides that ^" at least one third of • 
*..the Federal funds made available undfer'- 0 



V>i this section to eachv State shall be usetl 




in economically depressed areas of areas 
with high rates of unemployment for pro- 
grams designed to assist consumers and 
to help improve home environments and 
the quality of f amily 'lif 6. " 

Vocational education, « including the 
fi(eld of home economics, has taken ser- 
iously the charge to give increased con- 
sideration to the needs of ecpnomicailly 
disadvantaged persons and those with 
limited English-speaking Ability. 'For 
home economics, the charge, particularly 
that part of it concerned with the dis- 
advantaged, is a challenge of great com- 
plexity because of the value considejfa- 
ti6ns with which it is lac^d. 

How does one effectively teach 
disadvantaged persons in content areas 
intimately tied into everyday living 
and value-laden? In teaching so-qalled 
"g<i>od'.' standards 'involving material* goods 
such as hpme furnishings, clothing, ^nd 
meal preparation and service, could one at 
the same time be teaching '^bad," 
that is, disruptive and pisychically 
damaging, relationships? For example, 
in realizing that his or h6r home situ—- 
ation- falls short of some p6rcej.ved 
Home Economics-approved "standard,'" coold. 
a learner reject, his or her^ome and 
family situation or some aspect of it , 
and cx>uld relationships within the family ' ' 
be affected adversely? *This is^ not .a 
far-fetched question but one- that is 
yery real in the home economises classroom 
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Thete. are thpse^ who hayfe/argued 
that if a disadvantaged perscai xs to 
improve his lot in lif6.r :that is, rise 
on the socio-economic ladder, rejection 
of certain material xfealities of his or^. 
r everyday, life and strained relatioriT 
ps with thotee associated with these 
ties are inevitable and even'^neces- 
nd -desirable. Given that scSme 
1' of - dissatisfaction is requisite 
otivation t20 change, the question 

t^level of dissatis*fadtion?" must 
be asked and one should certainly ques- 
tion, whether values me not somewhat 
awry .if persons and relationships must 
be rejected along with things.^ 



0 ^ Fdrtunately, home economics text- 

books are becoming less prescriptive . 

y There is. less emphasis on one "right" 
way of dfing things, -that is, one "right 

^ modfel. This trend, should be enoouiraged both in ' 
text materials, and in the classrofom. 

, Many home economics textbooks have 
ignored families st^-uctured al6ng lines 
other than the so-called "nuc.lea^" fam- 
ily, 'described by Tof f ler'^as \'a stripped- 
.down, portable 'family unit Consisting . 
only ^f parents- and a small set of child- 
ren." Although this is changing, m9st 
text materiauls also give scant attfention 
. to the larg^proportion of single, per- 
• , sons t^in our aoci.ety ancj the increasing 
numbers of elderly. / 

Limited attelrition has been give*)t^. to 
differences 'in family Jpractices related 
to ethnic and religious considerations^ 
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But, for- example, in the area/of foods 
and meal service alone, such dif ferences^. 
'suggest interesting areas of content 
^ which riSky be used in developing vmdej 
stamding about meal planning, f^d """'"'^^ 
preparatibn and meal servicj^Bfcxa, oon- 
rcomitantly , appreciatipp of ethnic and 
^religious differences and the impact of 
ethnicity and,. religion on everyday life, 

' a simplistic, prescriptive "right 
; ^d prpper standard" mode of teaching 
ISPfne economics content serves to frust- 

^ rate^nd to encourage disruption in fam- 
ily ^iationships , /should the teache.r ^ 
then simply ,^^dapt learning to "vihat is" 
in the learnef ,s life; i.e.; help him or her 
to make the best* of what he or she has? 
This approach is hot un'known in home. 

< economics or relat^jfJ programs. It .haS 
the merit of helping the learner cope 
with the realitigs ojt.his or her life. 
Any home economics progtam should in- 
clude d9ping means and skills, but it 
would seem iindemocratic to stop there! 

.However, parenthetically ,^it^ should be 
noted that maiSs. media proyide exposure 
to a wide variety pf standards and vai- 
jCles jjgij^lbeit in a hbdge-podgo^ manner;* ^ 
hence^ the learner is less limited than 
he or; she might be otherwise to th^ 
"coping" mode -and meang ^pres^nted^^, in a* 
teaching-learft^ng situajtion with ffihis 
orientation. 

* Faced with the inadequacies and « . 
possible damaging, effect:^ of s^inple 
prescription and the limitations of a"" 
ccfping approach, is there, an alteri^tive^ 
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which will serve to liberati^ the Intel- * 
ligdnce of the learner for making his or. 
her own considered choipes and which will 
avoid imposing stahdard^ and damaging « 
%elationship8? What and how should one. ' 
teach the disadvantaged in home economics , 
given that the problem *is very different 
and infinitely moriel^i^aught with value 
considerations th^^'the problems of 
teaching subjectsfiiiifeh as mathematics, 
chemistry, or geog^^f*^ 

, \' , 

In answering tjiese questions, an 
important consideration is the source of 
authority for what we teach. Certainly, 
"^^there is liegal authority in laws and * 
government regulations. The Consumer 
and Homemaking Education section of the 
Education Amendmeints of ^1976 spells out 
content areas of the program and a £heme/^ — ^ 
of "linkages" suggests means. ' There is/ ' 
also a moral authority for what aind how 
we teagh. Derived from the biisic intelV 
lectual and moral commitments of American 
society, such moral authority lie$ ;in the 
democratic ideal, This ideal includes si 
concepts as decisions based' on the 
informed judgments of the people, respon- 
sibility of the people for self and 
others^ and fair treatment of and respect^ 
for the individual. 

Given such authority, the - 
need^ of disadVan€agei^^ and 
the opportimitijBS ^A^ home economics 
classrqom, what i^«ho\iid happen in the 
' teaching of home economics?. I 

First, a prffilem-solving^^proach 
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is indicated. Situations in daily life 
are treated as problems with values, ^ 
goals, and standards considered in sol- * 
ution of the- problems. 

Let us take a simple, everyday ex- 
ample, the problem of setting the table 
for a family meal. A number of values 
come into pla;^: aesthetics, conservation 
*of time and energy,* sanitation, and relation- 
ships of those to be served. Aesthetic 
consideration might feuggest placing m^lk 
on the t;able in pitcher ;- sanitatio^ 
might suggest l^aivirig it ^.n the carton > 
conservation of. time. .and energy might 
suggest the carton; corisideratioji of f" 
relationships might bring us back to e 
aesthetic .values - or perhaps not. A a 
class might explore these ideas« 
along with ^uch questions as: ^fjigfit.the 
values which, guide choiAfes ^Sry from 
meal to meal? - Do the "goals" of family* 

for are ^ ' 

.of a lexsurely dxnner different vyf ran 
the goals of a. rushed each-his-own break^ 
fast?^ What are the varices ways ^ which 
tables are set in differefnt cuJL'tures egid 
sub-cultures? Why are t^ese differences * 
found? What are the generally accepted 
ways of sfetting the table in our Ameri- * 
^ can<^ culttfre? ^And where may *we gb foi^ ^ 
> such information? A conclusion might' 
be V reached that there i.s no on« "ri^ht" 
way but k variety, pf possibilities knd ' 
that what is right for a giveh situation^ 
wculd^depend on the values operative in 
the Situation, the goals or purposes of 
the meal, and standards appropriate to 
the occasion. .The student "would be^ 
learning, problem solving iij everyday 
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situations and the relationship of vali- 
nes , goals, axid standards to deqision- 
making. He or llle would be learning 
Responsibility for his or her own deci- 
sions. These are the teachings that 
would be taught for ^.their transfer valud I 
to ,everyday life situations and problems. ' 

The teapc^iing would take into account .- 
differences in* home and family situations 
and reasons for t))ese differences. A 
sensitive teacher could do, much to en- 
courage respect 'fpr the positive elements 
in family relationships ^and "roots". ^ 
rather than wholesale rej^Jiion bec?ause; ' 
somehow, what home exemplified^was not 
quite "right.*" . : -V 

' * ■ ■'^ ' ' 

Having personally experienced teach- 
ing disadvantaged studentsrin' alii three 
modes , i.e. , (1) prescriptive, (2) odping, 
and (3) problem-solving, the author is 
convinced, not only through an intellec-^i^.^ 
tual prpcess of weighing the advantages: 
and disadvantages of each mode, but^ 
through her own classroom experience, ^ 
that the problem-solving mode is the -i* 
only one which is truly effective and. ^^|^ 
which demonstrates respect for tjie / V**'^'; 
learner and his or her family. The' ex-^»^V 
ample given is deliberately sim 
Consider applications of the mi 
more significant problems iii t 
of individuals and families* 
its repetition in memy and var 
ations; such repetition merits 
learning such as to ^en tify arid^ _ 
deal with problems in everyday life in 
consideration of individual and faxaxXv 
well-being. ^ 
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. : T mode can ihcor- 

P<>^^te tHe tfe^ "standard" 
and poking of responding 

>o; the pr^ dlt is limited to 

neittier; '^rb.aerVes tp expand options for 
the learner ^and place responsibility for 
• a . corisldipxetd' 'qhoiqe. on him or her . 

■ \ <^ ^ ■ . •■■ t' " • ■ '. '■ : ' < ' '' 
: y ; Now.;,, h^si'ving^ discoursed on the merits 
•of proh^lQm-^^dlvxng t^^chiftg and the: im-*. 
" portance«^? lin^ values 
' ^P'' *^^? cra>Gfo^,> the author presumes 
tb sug^e^t ;that ••fcthefe ^ ar^-iert^aiti other 
*ba£ic V^U.ufes that ;sWuiavbe^£:)tef erred by^ 
the *tea4he5r a;^ taught ' without' apology. 
, 1 1 is n9nfedn6dr to ! suggest that a teacher 
^'ought n9t.-;',to*^.tea^ he or she^ teaches . 

values 4:n«"almost every word , in - 

body language^ in^'iaxampieV-za^ iji v^t he pr 

el^ptifef tOj^:ihGl;ude ; oz^^^ in each 

le;6so1i^'^ Henc^,,' the^ 

weifegh ca^p'efully^ alt that^ he or she says , 
ancJ^<^<50fe ^in ^,jbhe teacher role. Teaching 
aboi:^% values that^; are highly personal ■ 
^^^iw!^^^^?^^' ^ssoci^ted 
^^S?^^*®^^^-"- ^eso^rces and their iJse 
anF-lXOti^ons of what is aesthetically 
fflPa^in;^ T^cBii^ which 

d^;LsV \^ . values vsuch as responsibility 
/to feel t^; and others; human growth, de- 
velSip^^t:; and well-being as objective ; 
andT cdi^jpf^inication^/ human beings to 

enhance relationships ia^^ another! 

These are Values that eure more than ^ 
fads or transient fashions in a changing 
world; these valued speak to human 
needs across tixjie ^nd cuitiares • ^ 
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• (fther eximi>|irt^^^^ 
develbj)nMfent- t^r f 

\ TpoBe atnA goi.t^^'^;^ life, and family life 

■ itself . '■^■T!h^9&::^Tii^e^- values have en- 
. dured, oy^oir it^ij^ though demonstrated 

■V in diffferent^W'^^ abovit 
\ these vraul%#fe^ v 

:> In :t!^^^^ disadvantaged (and 

; dtWra)'|i : ^ihfi^^ transcending, val- 

^ uels vm^y ^lbe^t^iig% for their proven uti- 
:^ li;jt^*'^^d i4^^ess" over time eind across 
:^ultuir0s. TtJre such^values is- 

%i^e3i)f prov^^ utility and goodness over 
,;ti^ei;.,^n^.:a<^i^ cultures. The task of 
. .^.^^ehtx^t/'ing^^f^ese values is perhaps 
/0l^tsi:i;.<3L^ fihpilt than it might appear, to 

Ipasicill^pjJfM with their esqpressions vdrLch do 

* vary and iwiacl^ cause us , to face many problems 



• y#'i^*:.^^^:*'f^y lives-- 



^>y,,.^ .;lA5^c^nomically depressed areas, all 

of home economics would be 
/ taught 'v^th the proportion of time al- 

IptteJG jto each according to need, 
i i\ot aGCbrding to ephemeral student int- 
l^i ^e^s^^ In terms of need, special at- 
tention should be given to consumer educat^ion, 
parenthood, nutrition, care and guidance 
g^f children, prt^par^^ion for the dual 
'r<3re of homemake ravage earner , manage- 
'mieht decisions, home environment, and 
piersonal development and family relations. 
^Linkages wpith other agencies, providing 
. education in one or more of the^e areas 
should be made in ord^er to enhance op- 
portunities for lefeirner growth and de- « 
velopnieht. . . 
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In designing new Jegislation for 
consumer and homemaking education , con- 
si d e ra t ion should be giVen to the nandatirig 
of method, pr process. Cbuld the legis- 
lation specify that "emphasis should be 
given problem-solving methods which both 
avoid simplistic presctiption and show 
•respect for the learner and his or her- 
family of origin?"^ There is precedent 
for mandating method in legislation con- 
cerned with cooperative education; co- 
operative education is a method rather- 
than a program. 

^Assessment of home economics pro- 
grams, with emphasis on disadvantaged 
students, should take i"^to account how 
students are being : taught as well as , 
what content is included • Are problem- 
solving methods being used? Are students 
being exposed to a variety of options as 
against. a prescription? Are they being 
made aware of value and goal bases for 
choices? Ar6 they simply being taught 
to cope, assxaming that their^ way of life 
will nevejp change? Are the enduring 
values, such as respect for persons and 
property, being incorporated in meaning- 
ful ways? 

Other questions to be considered, 
include: To what extent is home econo-^ 
mics reaching those in economically de- 
pressed^ areas? What students are being 
reached, at what level, and in what kind 
ol programs? Is t^i-lingual instruction 
included where appropriate? 
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^0ytreach 

The Consumer ^ifid Ifcroenaking ' Educa- 
-tion section pf the^^ct encourages "out- 
reach -to' aged ^ yovgig children, scJ^ool- 
aged par%its,rr singly parents, handicapped, 
educat ionaiiy disadvantaged , and 
programs for health care delivery, and ' 
services' for courts and correctional 
instit^^tion^. " In othfer words ]^ hohie 
economxcs 'US to extend beyond the class- 
|room, to- people where they are in the 
comirtunity. Such Extended programs have 
been in effect for some time but the 
'76 Amendments stimulated expansion of 
such efforts both in termsf of location 
and of thos6 served. 

The bulk of learners; served in out- 
reach 'programs will be older youth amd 
adults. They may be reached by Consuifter 
and Homemakifig Education programs which 
are comprehensive or specialized in com- 
munity centers, housing developments, 
correctional institutions, and the like; 
or, the "outreach" may be a matter of 
reaching out .to individuals and bring- 
ing them to the school setting, perh^s 
at hburs beyond the regular school day. 

Beyorid encouraging outreach, the 
Act specifies some groups; with special 

teds for such programs:^ aged, , 

Ifig; children, sohool-a^ed grants, single 
parents, handicapped;::^^^ ediicationally dis- 
advantaged.^ In readhi^ these groi?)s, ^ 
outl^each, programs must move beyond tradition^ 
methodologies td increased use of mass ' 
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' media such as televisixMi^ radib^ and ♦ 
^**»papers. They must make incxeasing 
use of telephones, tape and cassette 
recorders, ccriputerized instructijon/ 
and* newer educational hardwarB and soft- 
v«re as they are developed* ' * 

Linkages with relevant coiwnunity 
programs will enhance learning* oppor- 
tiinities for those who jieed outreach edu 
cational offerings. These linkages will 
be necessary to avoid unwarranted dupli- 
cation of effort ^nd to provide' for. 
complementary t*j^lationshii)s. 

In determining the status of home 
economics, nationally, one facet of the 
study should deal with outreach, ^hat 
outreach programs and activities exist? 
Whom do they serve? What is the nature 
of the programs in terms of content and 
method? To what extent have outreach 
activities increased since passage o£ 
the '76 Amendments? 

'. Further, one should explore what 
linkages exist with other programs hav- 
ing some related goals. It would be , 
interesting to discover, for example, 
how USDA Extension specialists in home 
economics work with home" economics edu- 
qatqrs in the schools in places where 
there are cooperative and complementary 
relationships. - 
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Preparation of Males and Females for the 
Work of the Home" " J ^ T 

, "Prepare males aind females who haye 
entered or are preparing to enter the 
work of the home,.": This is one of the 
directives of the . Consumefr and Homemakdng 
Education section 6f the Education Amend- 
ments of 1976. 

.For many women, homemaking still 
the careeir role. For a very few men, it 
is the career role, . Performance in this 
tole is critically important to the phy- 
sdcal , emotional , and mental health of 
faunily members. In considering the 
importance of occiipations in terms of the 
well-being of people, surely homemaking 
must be at the top qf the list. 

'a project funded by the Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational, Technicatl, and A^ult 
Education aimed at determining what con- 
stitut:es competence for the occupational 
role of homemsiking Vand develbping a cur- 
riculum framework based cm these compet- 
encies. The project' add^^sed the 
of postsecondairy and ad^ilt lean 
Courses developed ad^ a part of t|tjis[ pro- 
ject can setrve^as elaetives for any 
student at the postsecondary or adulN 
level, since all people are homemakers- 
to some degree and could benefit from ^ 
instruction related to homemaking roles. 
^'a pro^i^^ss report of the effort stated: , 

"In the process of identifying 
' the ofempetencies , trie: more tradi- 
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. tional approach to the field of 
home economics (foods and nutrition^ 
textiles . and clothing; child devel*^ 
opment, etc\),was abandoned in favor 
of a broade? rple-oriented- app'iroach 
which would better meet the needs 
of the homemaker today and in the 
future. The horaemaker, male' or 
female, single or married, full-time 
homemaker or par trtifhe homemaker is* 
viewed in his/her various roles as 
an individual, a family member, a 
consumer manager, > and a community 
member. The decisions made regar- 
ding the cojrnpetencies were basec^ 
on an analysis of the vocation and 
the knowledges, attjjLtudes arid skills 
required for competence in the 
homefltaker role.-'^The identified com- 
petencies evolved over ^ period of 
time through reading, discussion, 
and refinement by steering copmiit- 
tee members. ' ^ \ ^ 

;. " ' • , ■ * ' ' , ^ 

-f^Inherent"" in this approach was 
the basic assumption ±hat the 4dtilt . 
student comes with varyinig levels 
of competence. The competencies 
identified for the* program consid- 
ered the. many and, varied resppnsip 
abilities, background, and. experience 
of the anticipated patticip^ants . " < 



in- His/Her Role As ^ * A COflPETENT HOME- 
MAKER WILL. ... 



.An Individual I. 



2. 



3. 



APPLY Knowledge of 

INDIVIDUAL devel- 
opment TO THE UN- , 

•derstanding ^of 
human behavior. ' 

ASSUME RESP'Ol^I- 
BILITY..FOR FURTHER- 
ING HIS/HER OWN ■ 
DEVELOP^NT. • • 
FORM AND MAINTAIN 
MEANINGFUL, INTER- 
PERSONAL RELATION-;. 
SHIPS. 



.A Family Member 



. A- Oonsixner 
Manage 



ASSUME RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR FOSTER- 
ING TPE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF OTHERS-, 
PROVIDE AN ENVIRON- 
MENT CONDUCIVE." TO' 
INDIVIDUAL AND 
FAMILY DEVELOPMENT.' 



.6. USE MANAGEMENT 
PRINCIPLES TO A7 
CHIEVE personal' 
AND FAM:CLY G0ALS-.. 

7. FUNCTION EFFECT- 
IVELY AS A CONStJ- 

Mer in. achieving 

INDIVIDUAL AliD'" 
., FAMILY GOALS. ■ 



V 



a 
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...A Community 8. USE COMMUNITY RE- 

Member SOURCES IN fos- 

tering INDIVIDUAL 
AND FAMILY DEVEL- 
OPMENT, 
9.' ASSUME RESPONSIBI- 
LITY AS ,A COMMUN- 

/ / ITY MEMBER." . 

L 4 . 



(The foregoing competencies ^r^ 
quite broad; sub-competencieaf\wh±^ 
have been specified, relate ^oWif^irect- 
ly to home economics dontejvc. It is re- 
cognized that other sub>ef6t areas make 
a contribution to achievement of these 
competencies. It should, be emphasized 
that offerings within this program will 
be available to all students to help 
them prepare for more effective perfor- 
mance in their roles as individual, 
family member, consumer-manager, and 
community member. ) ' 

The program proposed to develop these 
specified competencies includes the following 
technical core courses: 5 

■ 

" INTRODUCTION TOyiHE CONSUMER/ 
FAMILY MANAGER ^ 

Study of the rol^e of homemaker 
(male/femal6) as -a dynamic force 
in society. Contributions of the 
homemaker to society and the com- 
plexities of homemaker roles are 
emphasized. The participant will 
analyze opportunities and respon- 
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sibilities for self growth through- 
out the life cycle, considering 
his/her unique needs in relation to 
the homemaker role. 



INDIVIDUAL AND FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 

Study of individual and family. de- 
velopment through the life cycle. 
Emphasis on the relationship of 
basic needs to the physical, emo- 
tional, mental^ and social well- 
being of individuals as well as on 
the relationship of heredity and 
environment to growth and develop- 
ment. The course will include an 
analysis of the influence ^of family 
structures, patterns and roles on 
family functioning and the influence 
of the various stages of the family 
life cycle on personal and family 
relationships, values and goals. 

CURRENT ISSUES IN^FAMILY LIVING 

ttudy of current forces having im- 
act on the family unit and the de- 
velopment of strategies to streng- 
then the family unit. Such perti- 
pient . topics as chemical dependency, 
social offenses, health problems, 
local auid federal legislation, 
ecology ^ arid energy conservation a;re 
discussed. Students are alerted 
to community services available to 
assist families . 
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FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 



Study involves developing satisfy- 
ing interpersonal relationships in 
the family . The course includes 
analysis of factors contributing to 
effective individual and family re- 
lationships, patterns of family in- 
teraction, and strategies for coping 
with life stressies. , The ability to 
foster arid maintain positive rela- 
tionships within the family such as 
husband-wife relationships , parent-/^ 
child relationships, sibling rela- 
tionships and relationships with 
older and dependent members of the 
family will be emphasized. 

ENVIRONMENT FOR FAMILY LIVING 

Study designed to. develop judgment 
needed for creating a favorable 
environment for living at all stages 
of the life cycle. Attention is 
given to a complex of housing and. 
home furnishing considerations in- 
cluding social responsibilities 
related to housing, creating a home 
environment for physical and mental 
health and safety, factors influen- 
cing consumer choice 'in housing, 
and dedis ion-making in housing con- 
sistent with purchasing power and 
resources. 

NUTRITION FOR THE FAMILY 

Study of food and its role in per- 
sonal and family living. Emphasis 
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is placed on the principles of human 
nutrition and their^ applicatio'n to 
the selection, preparation and *sto- 
rage of food. Consideration of 
special diets, current trends in . 
family eating patterns, food fads, 
social customs and attitudes related 
to foods will be included. 

HOME /MANAGEMENT DECISIONS ^ 

Study of the role of management in 
achieving individual and family goals 
Emphasis is on the management of hu- 
man and material resources based on 
clarification of values and goals 
at each stage of the life cycle. 
Societal influence on the manage- 
ment process, management to achieve 
family goals, managerial problems 
related to the dual role and the 
organization of activities in. the 
home will be included. , . <y' 

CLOTHING MANAGEMENT 

Study of clothing and textiles in^ 
eluding their significance to the • 
individual and family. Unique fam- 
ily needs of each family member are 
considered , Social , psychological , 
and economic factors influencing 
clothing selection are analyzed. 
Management principles dealing vith 
care, maintenance and storage of 
clothing will be included. 
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CONSUMER STUDIES 



.Study of the economic welfare of th 
family as a consuming uhit. The 

'Student will develop knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and consumer skills to 
achieve individual and family goals 

The foregoing course descriptions • 
are presented to illustrate Vhat home- ^ 
making education based on the needs of 
individuals and/families today can look 
like. All of the identified major areas 
of home economics are included. The 
focus is on individual development and 
family Well-being. Threading throughout 
are the concepts of management and re- 
lationships. , 

Home Economiics is an integrated 
-field of study. A home 'economist draws 
*6n Jiis or her knowledge in such areas as 
Consumer education, food and nutrition, 
family relationships, child development 
and guidance ,^ housing and home 'furnish- 
ings, home' iifanagement , and clothing and 
textiles in responding to problems of 
individuals and families. '''^Therein lies 
the' poyer of the field. Most problem^ 
of ih'dividuals and families are » not so 
simple that answers can be, found in only 
one of the identified areas. Home eco- 
nomics is the only field of study with 
focus on the family and individuals in 
the' context of family. It is the only 
educational prog'ram • that brings togeth- 
er the various fields of study dealing 
with family concerns and relates them 
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*in meaningful ways in preparing young 
people and adults- for family and home- 
making responsibilities. It is the only 
field of study prepared to educate young 
people and 'adults in all facets of /their 
homemaking responsibilities. 

Since everyone has homemaking res- 
ponsibilities to some .degree, as either ' 
a full-time or part-time homemaker, ev- 
eryone could profit from the sipecial ed- 
ucation offered by home economics. As 
vocational education, it prepares for 
the vocation of homemaking , and because 
much of the krrowledge' and skill needed 
by homemakers is precis^i^ what is / 
needed by workers in related ^occupations , 
it offers, even in its homemaking^orien- 
ted aspect, important learning for jobs 
in such areas as child care, foods, and 
clothing. ^ 

As an l^ect of vocational eduda- . 
tion, homema^rig and consumer education 
has a humanizing influence^ on the. rest 
of vocational education. As, a fiel4, it 
is concerned with people as individuals 
and as family members. Indeed, the. pro- 
fessions related to homfe economics , are 
frequently referred to as the "people 
professions." When vocational educators 
work tog^ether, as they do in developing 
programs - and in prof essional orgciniz^- ' 
tlons, it is the home economics people 
who help make certain that concera for, 
people in th^ir variety of roles and 
relationships and with their various 
experiences, needs, and interests Is not 
forgotten a^iong concerns for idefi;tif ication 
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of occubational competencies, job per- 
• f onn^nce , and placement. Hard data to 
support thp6e 'statements ma^ be difficult 
to come byi^but observations of yo-^ 
cational educators at work as groups in 
the field and in professional organiza- 
tions provide plentiful evidence. 

In assessing homemaking and con- 
sumer ' education progr^s , it is in order ^ 
to ask:. To what extent are males and J 
females .enrollfed at some time during 
their school careeifs in courses to .pre- 
^^re them fpr their homemaking respon- 
srBilitjLes, that i'Ss / for entering "the 
work of tfie home?" To what extent' are 
adult learners enrolled, in the homemak- 
ing-oriente4i educational coursi/es and 
programs of home economics, as contrasted 
with such purely skill-oriented courses 
and programs as ^crafts, which have no 
family focus, and sewing, which is oriented 
to "individual interests rather than fam- 
ily needs? " . 

Are homemaking and consumer educa- 
tion programs \jp-to-date in terms of the 
real needs of individuals- and families? 
Current curriculum* guides developed by 
state and loc^l educational agencies 
should provide clues. Interviews with 
home economics educa^tors and teachers 
might be usefal. . 1*^ might be illuminating 
to visit .some identified (probably by 
'the state supervisprs of home economics 
education ) " be St , " " average ,'" and ^ " weak" 
homemaking and consumer education' pro- " 
grams in representative states. 
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. gmphasis on Consumer Education^ Manage - 
. merit of Resources ^ PrdmGtion of Nutrx - 
tional Knowledge and Food Use^ and 
Parenthood Education to fleet the Current 
' Societal Needs ' ^ 
^ ■ 

In calling special attention to the 
areas of consumer education^ management 
of resources^ promotion of 'nutritional 
kriowledge and food use^ and parerithoo^ 
^ education^ the Congress has underlined 
their importance in meeting prevailing 
needs of individuals and families. The 
omission of family relationships is 
regrettable; many current social problems 
have roots not only in the inadequacy* of 
parenting but in fcimily life .in general. 

In assessing the. status of home- 
making ^nd consumer education* programs^ 
.spe^'cial attention should be given to the 
identified areas of emphasis. Are these 
areas indeed emphasized in^ comprehensive 
programs? Are there special-emphasis 
courses or programs dealing with these 

* areas both in the schools and in out- 
reach programs? Who is being^ served by 
the programs? ^ ^ . ' - 

AncilTary Servi^s 

Without appropriate ancillary ser- 
vices in teacher training^ curriculum 
development/^ research/ prograun evalua-* 
tion/ and state admipistratiori/ any ed- 
ucational program is doomed to less than 
total effectiveness. Recognizing thiS/ 

• the .Congress included provision for such 
services in the Act. 
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Quality control in the program of 
homemaiking and consumer education, as in 
other educational programs, is provided 
through teacher education, curriculum de-^ 
velopment research and evaluation , and 
administration. In particular, curricu- 
lum development in the field serves to 
influence quality of the program, ^ 

*^ 

The state of the art in curriculum 
development in general is quite sophis- 
ticated, ir>deed. There is considerable 
knowledge which may be brought to bear 
concerning basea for curriculum deci- 
sions, objectives, learning experiences/ 
content, teaching aids, and means of 
evaluatpLon* curricula in consumer and 
homemaking jeducation should reflect the 
newer kno\flaedge of curriculum prc^cess 
and substance and should be responsive 
to social an4 family conditions and nieeds. 

In the field of vocati9nar education, 
the curriculum work done under Part I of/ 
the Vocational Amendments of 1968 gave ( 
impetus to-signif icant progrsaranatic de- 
velopment. Major projects have been 
funded in consumer education and child 
development and guidance as well as in' 
wage-earning/ aspects of home economics. 
The resulting product'^v are in use 
throughout the country. 

ihsuf f iWent fUrtds^ for the basic 
cind applied riesearch needed in home eCo- 
onomics education has long been a prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, there has been some 
expansion of research in the field , and 
funding through federal legislation has 
been an important factor. 
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* Program specialists in home econo- 
mics* on state vocational education staffs 
have provided leadership, coordinated 
efforts in the field, and monitored 
program quality. 

The one overworked but very compe- 
tent and creative program specialist 
in home economics in tne U. s. Office of ' 
Education has the support and loyalty 
of the field for trer leadership and - ' 
effectiveness in communicating with the 
field about developments in Washington 
and the fifty states. However, a staff 
of one in the. Office of Education is 
woefully small considering the size of 
the program and the social significance- 
of its mission. 

At the very heart of development in 
educational programs is teacher prepara- 
tion • Around the country, home economics 
teacher education programs vary consid- 
erably but it seems a fair statement to 
say that all aim at preparing teachers 
in terms of student nqeds and changing 
social and family conditions. Supervi- ' . 
sion of student teachers in home econo- * 
mics is perhaps more frequently done by 
specialists in the field than^ is tru^ in 
many general education areas'. 

An assessment of consumer 'and liome- 
making education programs nationally 
jnust take into account the ancillary ser-r 
vices of the field., what is the status 
of teacher training and supervision, 
curriculum development, research, pro- 
gram evaluation, special demonstration 
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and experimfental- programs , developfment 
of instructional mater j.als, exemplary 
projects, provision of equipment ,**fend 
administration and leadership? 

Constraint? imposed by limited time 
and funds may make it necessary to select 
among the various types of ancillary 
services those most worthy of^study in 
terms of their liXQly impact on quality 
of programs. The following are sugges- 
ted for study in order of pr:iority t 

^ 1 . Curriculum'development 

and teacher preparation 

2. Research ^ 

'3. Administration 



Summary 



Legislation for Cohsumer and Home - 
making Education in the Education Amend- 
ment3 of 1976 should have-impact on families 
social services, labor, and education. 
The nation^ ;t|5issessment of the program 
may provid^e* ^pme hard data, along with 
clues suggesting further study, regard- 
ing the extenji and nature of such 'impact. 

certainly families should be affec- 
ted. There is great -eihphasis in the 
legislation on making' the program rele- 
vant in consideration of the --realities 
and needs of today's family life. Pro^ 
gram dreas 'stressed * in the legislation 
.should receive particular .'attention in 
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the assessment. These include 
^consumer education, management of resour- 
ces, nutritional knowledge and food use, 
- and "parenthood education. If programs 
^are working, those served by the programs 
Cshould be making applications to their 
Y^>m lives of learning in these and other 
areas of > home economics. 

Social services for^ families should 
have closer ties with educational pro- 
grams in consumer and' homefhaking educa- 
tion. Such linkages are ^eijcouraged by 
the Consumer and Homemaking E(3ucation 
section of the Education Amendments of 
J.976. In particular, outreach activi- 
ties and programs should coordinate with ' 
and serve. to complement*-^he work of re- 
levant social agencies. Ed\ic;ational 
prog^rams in such areas as parenting and 
nutrition might reduce the work load of 
overburdened social agencies. For exam- 
.ple, the "school-aged parent" programs 
run by home economics teachers in some 
cities might be expected to have impact 'in 
this way and to gain ef f ecrt^veness through 
linkages with the agencies,* 

If progr^s in consumer and ^ome- 
making education are working, those 
served by the programs should be health- 
ier and more^ productive workers. For 
example, if learning in nutrition is 
applied, one might reasonably ,expect 
that nutrition-related illnesses/ and hence 
absenteeism^ related to these illnesses,, 
would be reduced. If learning' in fam- 
ily relationships is applied, «>one might 
reasonably expect family tensions to be 
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reduced and the learner to be' more pro- 
ductive on the job. * Learning in consu- 
mer education should produce worker^ who not 
only earn but know how to„ manage and get the 
most benefit from tbeir earnings. Lear- 
ning in management should produce workers / 
who understand the decision-making pro- 
cess and can apply it to real-life sit- 
uations both at hpm^ an^ on the job. • 

I f programs l:ni cpili^ujner and '^home- 
making education are .Working, learners 
also should be healthier and more prp- 
ductive in^tH^ir^rQij^^ as students. ' A 
leading speci<a.iist it^*'' social foundations 
of education once stated thafe- the most 
persuasive case home eponomii^ could 
make for its pro^rams -ih- the secondary 
schools is the libera*ting effect its 
teachings might have'on s.t^u4^^^^ - , ' 

in these days of ' gx^^ 
more emphasis on tlie basics in educa^tion, 
one might Well consider what we mean by 
basics. ^ We mean tpol subjects, to be dure. 
But, at least Equally importan€ are the 
basics of relationships , management , 
parenting, nutrition, consumer education! 



Assessment Priorities ( Summary ) 

*■ » 

National assessment priorities for 
the Corisuitier and Homemaking Education 
section of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1976 should ^nclude : 
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enrollments 



What learners are being served 
in programs Z 

At what levels? 

In what types of programs (in 
. terms of content, formal 



program-content / approaches 

. What content is included? 

How relevant is content to real 
needs of individuals and 
families t^day? 

Are ^problem-solving approaches 
emphas ized? ^ ^ 

•program impact 

fWly life ^"^^^^^ 

On individuals as consumers, 
workers, learne'rs 

ancillary services 



What is the status of 
teacher education? 

curriculxim development? 

research? 

administration? 




school and outreach)? 



/ 
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o linkages 



How does the program in the 
school link with other pro- 
grams concerned with home 
, and family life? 



V 



\ _ • •• 
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PART II 



AMERICi\,N FAMILIES AND RELATED 
SOCIAL ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS FOR 
HOME:^|;CONqMICS AND HOME ECONOMICS 
LEGISLATION 



The American family is a cdntinu- 
ing/. but changing social unit. Its 
major functions today are^ concerned with 
the growth and development of its mem- 
bers through affection, socialization, and 
cultural interpretation. Because of 
lessened production in the home and chan- 
ging form and structure, there has been 
some tendency indecent years to under- 
estimate the continuing significance of 
the family as the basic social unit. 

Novak underlined the importance of 
the family in an article in Harper ' s 
when he said: . ^ 

"A people whose marriages^ and 
families are weak can have no solid 
institutions. 

Every avenue of. research today 

leads to the family. Do we study 
educational achievement? nutrition? 
the development of stable and cre- 
^^ative personalities? resistance 
to delinquency and violence? /"fh^rorr- 
able economic attitudes and /skills? 
unemployment? sex-rOle identifi- 
cation? political affiliation? in- 
tellectual and artistic aspiration? 
religious seriousness? relations 
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to authority and to dissent? In a 




In 1973 r ninety-one percent of all 
Americans lived. as part of a family. 8 
The American family has decreased some- 
what in size over the years. In 1950, 
the average family size in the United 
States was 3.54 persons; in 1975, the 
average size was 3.42.9 Although the 
husband-wife team as head of the family 
is most common, there has been an increase 
in the proportion of households headed by 
females. \ 

In 1975,. thirteen percent of all 
U. S. families were headed by women. 10 
Ten percent of single-parent families, with 
children under 18 were headed by men. 
Divorce and separation are major and in- 
creasingly significant '^factors in, single- 
headed families. 

There appears to be a beginning of 
fathers' rights and ^responsibilities 
movement. Organizations of s|!^ngle fathers 
are presently coming to light in some 
parts of the country, for example, a 
group called Divorced Fathers for Action 
and Justice in Waltham, Massachusetts . 12 
A landmark case decided by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1972 established the 
principle that a concerned and interested 
unwed father has constitutionally pro- 
tected parental rights. 13 

That there has been a startling in- 
crease in unwed mothers is apparent from 
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the following figures. From 1960^ to 
.1974, the number of illegitimate live 
births in the United States nearly ^ 
doubled. In I960, illegitimate births- 
represented 5.3% of all births, compared^ 
with 13.2% in' 1974. Between 1960_and^ 
1^7.4, national statistics show a 43% 
increase in illegitimate^births to mothers 
under 15 years of age and a 41% increase^ 
in illegitimate births to mothers*i5-19 ^ 
y6ars of age, inclusive. 14 

In a leaflet describing a new series 
filmstrips 'on^ "The School-Age Parent, "^^ 
the following information is given: 

o "More than one million teenagers be- 
^ „ come pregnant each year. 

q The number of births to young women 
under age fifteen has more than^ 
\\ ^ doubled over the last fifteen years. 

o Almost sixty percent of all births 
tQ teenagers are conceived out of 
wedlock. 

o Babies born to teenagers are al- 
most three times more likely to 
die during the first year than 
babies pox^ to mothers in their 
twentie^^,, 

o Babies born to teenagers are more 
likely to be born with or to de- 
velop childhood illnesses than 
infants ^born to mothers in their 
twenties . 

" o Maternal death is far higher for 
the teenage mother than for women 
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^ in their ^wlsnties. 

o Ninety-four percent of teenage ^ 
^ mothers ke^p their babies and do 
, not give them up for adoption" or 

to relatives. 

^ • . 

o Two-third^ of all teenage preg- 
nancies^ are unintended. 
^ ■ ' 

o Eight out of' ten women who become 
mothers at seventeen or younger 
never finish high school. 

o Sixty percent of all teenage 
' mothers become dependent on pub- 
lic welfare. 

o Two-thirds of all mari^ages of 
school-age womdn end in divorce. 

o For school-age wom^n who become 
pregnant before they are married, 
three out of five are divorced 
within six years of marriage. "^^ 

Implications of These Family Conditions 
and Changes for HcHtie Economics and Home 
Economics Legislation 

Implications for Home Economics 
of the aforementioned facts about fam- 
ilies include: 

o emphasis on home management, in- 
cluding "head of household" re- 
sponsibilities. 
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o emphasis on parenting education 
for both males- and females, and 
especially for. adolescent parents, 

<0 emphasis on*tl\e rights and needs 
of children gthd the responsibili- 
ties of parenthood fbr yoxing ado- 
lescents. 

o realistic sex education in the 
cohtext of family life education. 

o increased attention to fjathering - 
role, responsibilities, rights. 

The 1^76 education appears to be on 
the righ€ track with respect to these 
implications. 

*■ 

Ethnic Families , 

In 1976, the Black population repre- 
sented approximately 11% of the total ' 
national population. Sixjb^y percent of 
Black families in 1976 were husband-*wife 
headed and 36% were headed by a woman 
withp>4: a husband present. More than 
25% of Black f ami liel^lli^ad five or more 
members compared with 20% of all Ameri- 
can families. The majority of Blacks 
are metropolitan dwellers (74.7% in 1976) 
with 57.5% of the total Black population 
residing in central cities. 17 

The median income ratio for Black 
compared to White families was 58% in 
1974; the income status of Blacks as 
reflected by the income distribution of 
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Blacks has rema^ined essentially uncKanqdd 
sinpe 19 70\_In Marchy 1975, about 
43% of- Black families had yearly incomes 
below $10,000 and, of thosfe, over half 
' had Incomes below $4 ,000.-^^ ' ~ " 

^ In 1976, -^boiit five percent of the 
U.S. population was of Spanish prigin. 
oyer 30"percent of these families hafl 
five or mofe itjembers, compared with 
20 percent of all U. S . ♦f ami llesT— About 
60% of Spanish origin families in March" 
1976 were Mexican, aboiU: 16% were Puerto . 
Rican, 6% were Cuban,, about 7% were Cen- 
tral or South American and 12% were of 
other Spanish background. 19 

Native Americans in the United 
States represent oyer 200 nations, tribes, 
or bands each differing in language, cus- 
toms, and attitudes. Cal Dupree, Assoc- ^ 
i^te Professor of Native America!n .Educa- 

^ tion at the University of Lethbridge," 
Alberta, Canada, speaking a^ the 1976 
Bicentennial Conference pn Voffational 
Ed%b^ion, emphasized the differdFjfced--- 
when he stated that what they have iA 
common is Indian Pry Qread. Then^ in a 
serious vein, he said that "Two other — 

^ common factors readily 'apparent in most 

' Nativ^ American grqups are under'education 

and ^pdverty." He added, "I believe tha«t 
* vocan/onal education has much to^offer 
in beginning to eliminate these two 
demons that have been- w\th us for over 

^ 200 years. "20 ^ 

Professor Dupree described problems 
of housing and health as most critical 
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among Native Amerx^ns.^''" *hese are 
problems to which the field of hpme 
economics cafn respond. 

Increasing nxambers of Japanese,* < 
Chinese, and Pili'pino individuals and 
families contribute to the ethnic mosaic V 
tjj.at is America. A large proportion make 
their homes in the inner city. 

Increasingly militant in terms of 
demands for recognition and rights are 
Eastern Europeans. New on the pblitical 
scene are a few political coalitr'ions of 
Polish and Black ethnics. 

Alex Haley's book cuid the stunning 
TV presentation of "Roots" served to 
raise the consciousness of all Americans 
to their origins. The author of this 
p^iper found herself re-reading Robert 
"drichton's f-ine novel, The Came r on s , 
with a new sense of pride and curiosity 
about her Scottish "roots." * 

Ethnic Families; Implications for Home Economics 

Recognition of, respect for, and 
pride in ethnic background may be en- 
couraged in home economics classe.s. 
No program, save those directly concern- 
ed with ethnic studies, has greatreir op- 
portunity' for helping students urtder- 
stcuid^and appreciate ethnic origins. ^ 

c ■ 

■ y 
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Working Women 

. In 1975^ about. 40% of the b.S.^l^or" 
fqx^ce was represented by womeit.. The med- 
ian age pf the female labot force 'ila 1975. 
was 35.5 yeati. TiAosX half of these " ' 
female workers (45%) l^ere 'married, 
had husbands present^ and ha3 cjnildren 
under 18 years of a^e, (The correspon- . . 
ding 1960 figure was 27.6*%.) 22 ^ 

^ ■ ' - 

Over the ^st two decadBs there has 
been a notable, change in the ratio of 
male to female full-time year-round wor- 
kers-. In*1950, fpr every, 100 full-time 
male workers, 29 women .worked full-time. 
In 1974 the ratio of full-time women to 
men working was 74/100.23 rpj^e majority 
of working women are working for reasons 
of economic necessity, whether or not 
th|e husbaiJa is present. 
> ■ . . 

The relationship between labor forces 
participation and such variables as 
marital" status and the presence and age 
of child|^en has been changing. Married 
women with preschool children represented^ 
12% of the female labor force in 195X1 
compared with 37% in 197j5.24 in 1974 , ^ 
26.8 million children had working mothers. 
Of^..th§Se 2j^\« million children, 20.7 
million were of school age (6-] 7 years) and 
6.1 million were of * preschool aqe.25^ 

In 1975, black children were more ' 
likely than white children to have -wor- 
king mothera. Of black children under 
18 years, 51.4% had working mothers com- 
pared with 42.8% of white children. The 
percentages of children under "6 years old 
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With working mothers were 48.3% of 
. i black chl^LdrexT and 34.2% of white 

children ;26- 

^;r(a^ ^ -The Office of Edvication reported, 

^^'^^ enrollments of children' under 6 years in 
^s-.-.-if^^W'^ public and private nursery schools and 

kindergartens in October, 1974, as 
follows: 27 



5 year-olds: 2,693,00Q 



4 year-:plds: 457,000 i<kinder- , 

garltenV' 

865,000 (nursei^ \ 
school) 

3 year-olds: 34 ,000 * (kinder- 

garten) 



650,000 (nursery 
school) 



V 



In 1974-75, the/nuiaber of children' 
receiving care in f aunily day care cen- 
ters was 8,345,000; in day care, 960,000; 
and in nursery sclt^ool, 1,981,000.^8 

Given the numbers of children needing 
care, the total number of hours is significant. 
The traditional educatioil system even when ^ 
operating on a full-day schedule serves less 
than half of the "child hour" needs. The 
total number of hours per year needed for 
a child is estimated to be 2,500 (250 days 
per year x 10 hours per day). Schools 
provide 900 hours per year (20 days per 
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month X 9 inonths per year 5 hours ^er 
day for full-time traditional education) • 

Quality of care is an in(t>ortarit i6- 
sue involved' iti child care; A 1972 stSdy 
found that three-fifths of all centers 
'were .of poor or fair quaJLity.^O 

Workinq^Women; Implications for Fainilieg 
social S^rvicefi^ Iiabory Education, an? 
Legislation for Home teconomi'ci 

•V . 

As :^ result bf the' employment of 
larger numbers of women -outside the home, 
family lite has undergone changes. The 
changing roles of men and women may be 
traced to this cause, at least in part. 
Men are becoming more involved with home 
and family and related responsibilities. 
Many women are finding a new sense 'of* 
personal identity and new ^venuaa for 
communication with children andffiarriage 
partners. These are positive aspects of 
women's being employed outside the home^ 

For some women, there is personal • 
stress in the dual role and resulting 
fetrain on family * members. Whatever ^the 
result for families, most women who work 
do so for reasons of economic necessity 
and will continue to do so. 

The need for education for home and 
family life for both men <and women is 
underlined by air of these considerations. 
Implied is need for education which^will ' 
emphasize: management, consumer educa- 
tion, parenting, family relationships 
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an* jneetiRg the nee46 of families for^ 
;farod> clothing, ando shelter; Legisla- . . 
tion to support edueation 'in ' thes^ ateas 
is *jn^eded both now and in the ' foreseeable 
futij^'ev " ^ . * ' - , 

.: There has been no stirbrig voice in > 
America to speak on behalf of the-blue^ 
and pink ^ collar w.orking woman. Over 80 
percent of working women are in this \ 
category.' Vocational education, includ- ' 
ing home economics education, could pro^ 
vide ^hat^ voice. Consumer and homemaking 
education ",in its programs ishould give 
especial attention to the educational 
/leeds, including delivery system needs, 
of t;he blue arici.pink collar workers — 
homemajcers. . 
*• * 

Opportunities for women in both 
traditional and non-rt:raditional fifelds 
.^of employment -^must expand. And, the 
importance of. such home-economics "-related 
occupatioiis as 'pre-school work and day 
card must be recognized by living wages 
fo^ those^ employed in tliese fields. 

j Ah increasing number of pre-school 

and day care 'facilities staffed by high- 
ly, prof essipnal' personnel 'is needed so 
that parents may work ^ecure in the 
l^nowledge that their children ^are receiv- 
ing proper care. 5 The author's recent 
coht;acts with pre-school teachers who 
^re supervising pre-school 'student teach- 
ers in Madisbn, Wisconsin, have been il- 
luminating. The teachers are dedicated, 
concerned, -highly- cotnpetent — and paid 
so poorly thafer they iriust eith^' have m 
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other sources of support pr accept a life 
style of bare existence,. And y^t, these 
fine people are working with what is most 
precious to families and -to tHe future of 
our nation: its young! 



Aging Family Members \ 

A current trend influencing families 
is the increase in life expectancy at 
birth. In 1960, male life expectancy 
was 66.6 years; in 1974, it was 68.2. 
Female life expectancy was 73.1 in 1960 
and 75.9 in 1974; 31 

If the 1960's "was the decade of 
aroused youth, the 1970's may well belong 
to their grandparents. Somfe 23 million 
Americans, about 10% of the population, 
are 65 or 6vei:."32 

As of March, 1975, 15.7 percent of 
all older persons were living below the 
poverty level. The majority of low inr' 
come aged persons in 1974 were either 
living alone or with TOnrelatives. 33 

Nevertheless, in discussing the end of 
youth Culture in America, a recent issue 
of U.S. News and World Report pointed 
out that older people are becoming less • 
poot aiid that, in "just five years, the 
number "of senior citizens below the of- 
ficial •^poverty level has fallen from 25 
to 15 percent, compared with 12 percent 
for the rest of the population. "^4 
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The same publication stated that: 

"Another big difference is . 
the rapidly rising level of 
education. A generation ago^ 
many people over age 65 weire 
illiterate and only 1 out of 
5 had a high-school diploma. 
Today, 1 in every 3 senioj: 
citizens is a high-school 
graduate, and the ratio is 
expected -to climb to one 
half by* 1990, with a growing 
number possessing college 
degrees. " 35 - 

Aging Family Members t Implications ^or 
social services ^ Labor , Education ^ aaid " 
Home Econottics Iiegisiation 

The "graying of America" has impli- 
cations for every facet of American life 
The^ October 3, 1977/ U.S. Nev/s and World 
Report stated that: 



curity system. 
.."Crime rates may decline. 
Many pieople, ^less burdened 
by the expenses of raising 
l^arge families, will have 
more money to spend on them- 
selves. Prevailing tastes 
may change in such diverse 
fields as music and fashion. 



'*Eff^cts range ''from grade- 
school closings and high un- 



employment in certain age 
groups to a threat to the 





long dominated by young 



people. 

•"In many respects, say 
population experts, the trend 
^J^is likely to bring an end to 
the 'youth culture'." 36 



Raising the mandatory retirement age 
will result in longer work lives and may 
bring aibout conflicts with yojiinger per- 
sons clamoring for jobs, although some 
po|.itical leaders predict that no great 
problems will result from deferred 
retirement. Almost certainly there will 
be increasing demand for and use of soc- 
ial serviceis for the elderly.' 

The political "cloiit" of large num- 
bers of aging is bein|||felt 'as they press 
for legislation which will offer greater 
protectic^ to the later years. There is 
some trend toward less emphasis on indi- 
vidual right^ and more on the rights of 
the society as a whole. 

Implications for education offer 
challenges to schools and outreach pro- 
grams : 

o meeting the needs "of the changing 
1 populatiqh through more study pro-? 



grams "where people are," through 
increased use of community centers 
and mass media which make possible 
study in the home; 




o developing quality educational 
programs for delivery through 
extended and external degree pro- 
grams • 

o developing curricula based on the 
needs l^f older persons iri such 
critical areas as consumer educa- 
tion, management of resources, 
health and safety, foods and nu- 
trition, housing, recreation and 
•leisure, financial aspects of 
aging, and relationships, ^-'^ 

. o deveXjpping ^rts and other person- 
^ al enrichment {Programs and acti- 

vities geared to the interests of 
older persons* 

That consvimer and homemaking edyca- . 
tion h^as much potential for meeting needs 
of older persons is obvious. But, one 
of the greatest contributions of the field 
may be in helping younger persons under- 
stamd, appreciate, and respect older - 
members of the family through study Snd 
through using oli[er persons as resources 
and as consultaiils in various units of 
study. 

Legislation for home economics 
should continue to emphasiize older per- 
sons as a target group "of special concern. 

" Empty Nests " ? , * 

"The term 'empty nest' refers to 
that stage in family growth patterns 
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where the launching of children has been 
completed. This period involves adjust- 
ments for the remaining family members 
in terms of time and goals. 

"In the United States' today , women 
whbse children have been laxinched int6 
independence have iijqreasingly more op- 
tions, open and a greater riimbet of op- 
portunities and choices to pursue. The 
situation where wpmen who had been pri- 
marily ifxvoi^^d in family responsibili- 
ties arlfe suddehiy 'free* of thiat occupa- ' 
tion has been likened to retirement and 
the related identity crisis which his- 
torically, mostly males experienced. 

"Among the viable alternatives for 
women whose family respfpsibilities have 
diminished are reentry, into the labor 
force and continuing education. " ^8 

• The so-called "displaced homemaker" 
is at the empty' nest stage of ^family 
life. She (in very rare instances, he) 
has been defined in a recept bill before 
the Illinois state legislature as a per- 
son who: 

"(1) has worked in the home for 
a substantial number of years 
providing unpaid household Ser- 
vices for family- members; (2) is 
not gainfully employed; (3) has 
difficulty in securing employment; 
^ and (4) was dependent on the in- 
come of emother family member but 
is no longer supported by such in-, 
come, or was dependent on federal 
assistance but is no longer eligi- 
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ble for such assistance," 



These are persons who^ in their mid- 
dle years and having fulfilled the role 
of homemaker^ find themselves displaced 
because of dissolution of* marriage, death 
of spouse, or other loss of family income, 
As a consequence, displaced homemakers 
have a greatly reduced income, a high 
rate of xmemployment due to age, a lack 
of paid vrark experience and limited op- 
portunities to collect funds of assist- 
ance from social security, unemployment 
compensation, medicaid an<J other health 
insurance benefits, or peAsion plans of 
the spouse* I 

Some would broaden the definition 
of the displaced homemaker to include 
those women whose children have been 
launched and who may continue to have 
the financial support of a husband but 
find that their chief occupational role, 
that of mother actively caring for th?^ 
needs of children, no longer exists. 



"Empty Ne sts:" Implications for Families > 

Social Se rvices, Labor, Education^ and 

Home Economics Legislation 

The term, "displaced homemaker," 
has connotations of frustration and some 
unhappiriess. Families cannot help but 
be affected, probably in adverse ways, 
by a "displaced" homemaker who does not 
find a new and more satisfying place for 
herself. Since her number is growing^ 
society is beginning to be aware of and 
to respond to her needs. 
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Some istate legislatures / as well as. 
thfe United States Senate, are considering 
legislation to provide for support ser-^ 
viceg^for displaced homemcdcers. A , Senate 
bilt^ncludes provisions for centers, 
one for each sta^e/ 

'Iwhere women could be aided through 
the transition, where they could 
, find legal, emotional, and job 
couXiseling. They would be 'recycle 
stations' to outfit thq homemakers* 
skills to fit the work force and 
find new jobs to fill both the pub- 
lic need and theirs. "41 ^ 

Such services, combined with educa- 
tional programs adapted to her needs, 
should' help alleviate problems for the 
displaced homemaker. * 

The displaced homemaker has exper- 
iences which have relevance for course- 
work in- home economics. Her years of r 
homemaking have provided her with prac- 
tical experience whi,ch she can relate 
to the theory and research preserTfed in 
coursework in home ec6nomics. Of course, 
most displaced homemakers will be interested 
in education which has occupational 
relevance and most will need to earn while 
pursuing studies. Others, whose family 
.situations are more secure and who have 
no, special need to earn in terms of 
economic necessity, may wish to continue 
their studies in order to satisfy personal 
needs for growth and development, 
develjpp new avenues for communi* 
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cation with children and spouse, cind 
prepare for -performing more effectively 
as "volunteers." 

Hence, home economics studies at 
adult, postsecondary, and university 
levels may be of special* interest to 
some displaced homemakers. Outreach 
activitiies and extended and external 
degree programs should be offered to 
women in order to mcJce possible their 
Contifiued learning. Incorporated in 
these efforts should be the use of 
media such as television, radio, newS7 
papers, telephone, tape and cassette ' 
recorders , and correspondence courses . 



Image Problems of Homemakers 

Sixty-three million women in the 
United States identify themselves as 
homemakers. Few positive role models 
for these homemakers exist and negative 
stereotypes abound. 

Advocate for homemh^kers is the 
Martha Movement, a nonprofit national 
organization founded in May, 1976, by 
, Jinx Melia, Executive Director of the 
organization. The Martha Movement seeks 
to improve the status of homemakers 
through public education, counseling 
services for homemakers and stimulation 
of research in depression, alcoholism, . 
and financial dependency of hbmemakers. 
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Image Problems of Homemakers t 
Implications for Education and Home • 
Economics LegislatioiT " ' " 

Home economics, through its consu- 
mer and homemaking education programs, 
contributes to improvement of the status 
of the homemaker* Legislation which 
recognizes the importance of homemaking 
as an occupation, and as a role of vir- 
tually everyone, also helps. ^ 

Additionally, linkages of home eco- 
nomics with^ organizations such as the 
Martha Movement, which aims- at improving 
the status of homemakgLng, are indicated. 

Changing Family Structure 

One ai^pect of family structure^ is 
fcunily size. A continuing downward trend 
in levels of expected fertility of Amer- 
ican women, 18 tp 39 years old, has im- 
plications for* future family structure,. 
The JL^ater^ years for many will be spent 
without grandchildren and perhaps even- 
tually without the support of immedirate 
family. 

High rates of divorce and remarriage 
mean that family structures^^re frequent- 
ly complicated: his children, her chil^ 
dren, their chilcjr^n, more than one set 
of parents and grandparents . Tens-ions 
in families tend to ir^rease as ^the 
structure becomes more complex. Studies 
of. family, boundary ambiguity by Boss 
(School of Family Resources and Consumer 
Sciences, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
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1977r tend to support the statement that 
complexity of structure, especially re- 
garding family boundary and roles, is 
related to family and individual dysfunc 
tion. 

The typical cluster of persons who 
liv^ together as a household has shrunk. 
Few married couples live with relatives. 
And today one in every six households 
consists of one person living entirely 
alone. As an overall measure of the 
shrinking family size, the average house 
hold consisted of five persons from 1890 
to 1910, then four persons from 1920 to 
1950, and three persons from 1960 ~ 
with the 1974 average dipping fractional 
ly below 3 persons, to 2.97 persons. 

During the 1960 's a spectacular 
eight-fold increase occurred in the num- 
ber of household heads who were reported 
as living apart from relatives while 
sharing their living quartets with an 
unrelated adult "partner" (roommate or 
friend) of the opposite sex.* One out of 
every four of these. 143 , 000 "unmarried' 
couples" in 1970 were women: who had a 
male partner ''living in." Among older 
men sharing their living quarters with 
non-relatives only, one in every five 
shared it with a female partner; it is 
lik4ely that a substantial proportion of 
widowed persons living in this mcuiner 
did so in order to avoid losing survi- 
vor benefits through remarriage. ^4 

There are no reliable national .sta- 
tistics on the nmnber of communes, which 
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is a variant fiamily form. Click states 
that this is "partly because many of the 
communes are not welcome in their neigh- 
borhood and would rather not be identified 
in a cen^s or survey. "^^ ^ 

Recent research on "family bounda- 
ries" in family studies has focused at- 
tention on the question of what persons 
constitute a family. Physical presence 
or' absence may be le^s important than 
psychological presence |or absence. This 
whole area has significant implications 
for those concerned with education for 
family life. 

Implications of Changing Family Structure 
for Home Economics Education and Related 
Legislation ^ 

f Study of ^ families and family rela- 
tionships, including family^structure, / 
IS an important aspect of consumer and 
homemakirig education. When areas needing 
special emphasis are spelled out, as 
they are in the Consumer and Homemaking 
Education sectioji of the JBducation Amend- 
ments of 1976, family relationships 
should be included. This need is appar- 
ent when one looks at the changes that \ 
are taking place in the family. 

Home economics teachers, ill valuing^ 
family life, must keep in mind that, th,ere 
are many variations of faunily life, that 
can provide for the growtn, development, 
and well-being of its members. Textual 
materials must recognize ♦that variations 
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exist. Teachers can deal with structure 
of family as one of the "problems in 
family ;Life'* which is value-laden and 
which contains elements which may not' 
be within the ^control of the individual 
learner but with which he or she must 
deal. 



Changing Sex Roles 

Questioning of traditional views of 
male and female roles is one of the dra- 
matic social changes of the past two de- 
cades. The traditi6nal view is that males 
tend to be characterized by "instrumental" 
behaviors such as financial support and 
contact with the world external, to the 
family and that females are more charac- 
terized by hurturant and expressive be- 
haviors. ^ ^ ' 

As women have moved into the world 
of work ovytside the home in large numbers 
and men have begun to express more 
interest in the fathering role and i^i ^ 
their rights and responsibilities as- « 
parents, notions of male and female 
roles have changed* 

.One group of researchers, iSpence, 
Helmreich and Stapp, found that persdns with 
highest self-esteem in a group of 530 
college students were those men and women 
who viewed themselves as having high 
degrees of both masculine and feminine 
characteristics, that is , as being androgy- 
nous.*' ^ 
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. Bern indicated that traditional s^x 
typing is restricting of behavior and 
that androgynous people are more adapt- 
able because they are not bpund by stereo- ' 
typea aAd labels. From her' studies of 
^luman behavior, she concluded that andro- 
gynous men and women can be independent 
and assertive when they need to be and 
warm and responsive when appropriate. 
Feminine women were founds to be restricted 
in 'masculine ' abilities like assertive-, 
ness and independence,/ and masculine men 
were found restricted in expressing 
•feminine' behaviors such as Wcirmth, 
playfulness, and concern. 48 



Implications bf Changing Sex Roles for Home Economics 

Changing sex roles are appropriate as 
subject matter in the family studies pf 
Home Economics.' Boys and. girls and men 
and women need to understand changing sex 
roles, underlying reasons, and the posi- 
tive aspects of these changes. 

Implied in the changing roles is the 
importance of educating both males and 
females for the dual role as employed 
person (whether^ or not the employment is 
paid employment) and as homejmakfer. Pre- ^ 
sent legislation is supportive of this. 



Violence and Child Neglect in Families 



A high level of family violence, v 
particularly child ahd wife abuse, exists 
today, along with many repprted incidents 
of child neglect. 
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The Children's Division m the Am- 
erican Humane Asso6iati6i&f i^cifttly repor- 
ted on a 1975 national stu^y of child' 
abuse and neglect- The -study • s focus 
was on reporting rather than incidence ; 
hence the data, may underestimate the 
extent of the problem. 



Of the 289,837 cases b^child abcse 
and neglect reported nationally for the 
1975 calendar year, 79% of «ie cases 
were investigated and 21% o£ the cases' 
status remained undetermined. Of the in- 
vestigated cases, 59.6% were found to be 
valid and 40.4% were fovind not valid. 
The number of children involved in re- 
ported cases w^s 304,329. Of the repor- 
ted cases, 63% were neglect and 37% were 
abuse, although more than half of all 
reported cases were undif f erentiated. 

Of alleged child abusers and neg- 
lecters, natural parents represented 83.8 
percent (mothers, 57.7 percent and 
fathers, 26.1 percent) ; *step-parents 
represented 6.08 percent (stepgaothers , 4.9 
p'ercent and stepfathers, 1 . 13 percent) ; 
adoptive parents, .1 percent; paramours, 
1.8 percent with males more frequently ^ 
reported (1.28 percent) ;. other relatives, 
2.4 percent; and babysi'tters, .9 percent. ^ 

T)ie following chart sho.ws .the 
types of injuries and neglect inflicted. 
Percentages of abuses are based on tptal 
al?use and percentages of each type of 
neglect are based on total neglect. More 
than one category may be reported per 
child. . V 
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. percentage's of Reported Cases 
of .Child Abuse and Neglect 



Abuse 



Neglect 



Minor physical 

in j Uriels 50 • 3% 

Sexual abuse 10.6% 

Major physical 
injuries 

Burns 



Physical 
neglect 

Medical 
neglect 



Congenital and 
Environmental , 
Drug Addic- 
. tion . 1% 



2.3% Emotional 
neglect 

2.6% 

Educ^&tli^al 



78.1% 



9. '6% 



7.8% 



4.5% 



A national study of violence be- 
tween spouses showed that during the sur- 
vey year, 1975, one out of six couples^ 
engaged in voilent acts ranging from l, 
"throwing something at spouse" to* "using 
a knife or gun." When the reference, 
period used was the duration of the 
.marriage rather than the survey year, 
27.8 percent engaged in violent acts.^^ 

Increasing concern is being expres- 
sed nationally by groups and individuals ^ 
about the effects of television yiolence 
on American children and their families. 
At the 1977 annual convention of the Am- 
erican Medical Association in San Fran- 
cisco, a key address was presented by 
Dr. George Gerbner, whose^jjCj^i^arch has shown 



that in > general, families are ignored 
by television writers, particularly during 
hours when children watch. Gerbner 
Was also found that 56% of the men and 
37% of the women in cartoons are involved 
in acts of violence.^"' 

In a February, 1977,' issue of Newsweek 
magazine, a comprehensive look at t. 
effects of >TV violence on children a 
families included A.C. Nielsen's finding 
that children under 5 years of age watch 
an ajverage of 23.5 hours of TV per week ^ 
and "that at that rate of viewing, today's 
typical teenager will have spent 15,000 
hours watching television by high 
school graduation, more time than in 
any pther activity except sleep- 
ing. Summarizing the evidence drawn 
from over 2,^00 studies and reports on 
TV violence and children, Npwsv^pI^ ' 5 Harry 
Waters said -the findings are deciflfedly 
negative, ranging from marked drops in 
children's creative abilities, increas- 
ing paranoia, and tolerance of violent 
behavior to perpetuation of sex and race 
stereotypes.;'^^ 

Violence and Child Neglect in Families: 
Implications for Home Economics 

• *V Surely no facets point up need for ' 
education in family life and parenting 
more persuasively than those dealing 
with family violence. Social agencies 
deal with the results and have a ^ole 
to play in ed|ucation. But, surely, the 
field of hom£ economics, through its 
educational, iprograms, should take lead- 
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ership in developing understanding, 
attitudes, cuid competencies which support 
the kind of xelationship needed for the 
well-being and fullest development of 
children and all family members. 

Further, home economics classes 
shauld include study of the mass 
media as they affect families , - 
Developing criteria for family TV pro- 
grams and evaluating progrsuns are Appro- 
priate learning activities for a cla^s ^n 
family living. Learning to. indicate ap- 
proval and disapproval to programmers is 
also appropriate. Simple methods of con- 
tent analysis might be employed by lear- 
ners in order to gain better understand- 
ing of TV "messages;" discussion of the 
effects of these should' follow. 

In considering causes of family 
Violence, the effects of family environ- 
ment and management of resources should 
not be minimized. The importance of 
these content areas in home economics is 
underline^. 



Marital Status Trends 

The single lifestyle is on the in- . 
crease in America. Between 1960-75, 
the proportion of si-ngle women ages 18-34 
inci^eased 8.5 perqent. An iftcrease of 
5. 8* percent was Sr^en for males in that 
age group for the same 15-year period. 
Of all •households in 1975, about 18 per- 
cent weri& single person -households as 
contrasted with eleven percent in 1960.^^ 
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In 1975, 72.8% of all U.S. males 

18 years iemd older were married; 66,7% 

of the nation's females 18 and over were 

married.^' The national marriage rate 

(per 1,000 population) was 8.5 in I960, 

10.6 in 1970/ 10.5 in 1974, and 10.0 in 
1975.58 

In 1975, of all U.S. females aged 
18 and older, 5.3 percent were divorced; 
3.7 percent of all males 18 emd over were 
taivorced.59 The national divorce rate 
(per 1,000 population) was 2.2 in 1960, 
' 3.5 in^ 1970, 4.6 in 1974, and 4.8 in 1975. 

Q ; ■ ^ 

Widowhood is more common among fe- 
males than males. As age increases, the 
proportion of widows to widowers climbs 
dramatically .^1 
/' 

According to the U.S.* Bureau of the 
Census, the number of primary individuals 
who shared their living quarters with a 
person of the opposite sex has approxi- 
mately doubled since 1970. 

Seventy-two percent of the men^ and 
48% of the wdmen sh£fring a two-person 
household with an adult of the opposite ' 
sex in 1976 were under 45 years of age. 
About half of both males and females in 
this group repotted never havittg been mar- 
ried. (Assiamptions and generalizations 
from these data should be made 
with caution, however, especially in 
reference to the relationships between 
the individuals , als these data are "ag- 
gregates which ar^ distributed over a 
spectrum of categories including partners, 
resident empl oyees , and roomers. ")°^ 
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Implications of Marital Status Trends for 
Home Economics Programs 

Implications for home economics may 
be seen in the fact that there is an in- 
creasing number of single people, many 
of whom are living alonq. Attention 
might be given to content such ass 

o myths and realities of the singlfe 
life style, . > 

o mcuiaging resources w^en one lives 
alone, 

6 meeting needs for companionship 
and emotional support. 

- o special consumer problems of the 
single, for example , buying food 
in small quantities, 

o selecting a pflace to live. 

o nutritional problems when one 
lives alone; 

Singlehood should be neither glam- 
orized nor demeemed. It is one of the 
alternative life styles and ''should be 
presented as such. 

The subject of marriage is appro- 
priately included as import^ant content 
in homemaking and family life courses./ 
Emphasis should be on the problems which 
are real in marriage today. 
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At the adult level, coivrses espec- ' 
ially geared to the needs of widowed and 
divorced persons might be offered through 
home economics or other dgencies with 
home economics support and liAkaflk 

"Alternative" life styles and part^^ 
ner arrangements should not be igrvpred. 
They CQuld be considered in termp o^. ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, uijdwlying 
goals and values,' and shorty'^^d long- 
term consequences. 

In Some ^Recent Changes in American 
Families , Glick64 suggested thai- i-ht^ f m ^ 
lowing be con^^idered: 

o Th^* development of the contents 
f^^ more practical and effective 
. triaining at home, in the high 
schools, and in colleges about 
no ypung persons can make a wise • 
iBel^tion of their marriage part- . 
/leXi how they can keep their 
/marriage alive and healthy over 
a long^; period of time, and 
how they can use reasonable * v 
criteria to decide whether it is 
any longer practical to keep 
their marriage intact. ^5 

o Designing a scientifically tested 
and appealing system for selecting * 
> a marriage partner, for bringing 
together young men and women who 
would have a much higher probabi- 
lity of establishing an enduring 
and satisfying marriage thcui could 
be expected through the almost 
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universally haphazard system that 
now exists^ while at the satme time 
realizing that the rational ap- ^ 
proach must be supplemented by ' 
the strength of emotional appeal. ^ 6 



Acceptance by the public of the 
concept of periodic marriage check- 
ups ^ithrough visits to highly ex- 
pert^arriage counselors (when a 
sufficient supply becomes avail- 
able) , with these visits occurring , 
in a memner smalogous to periodic 
physical checkups that are volun- 
tarily made,, and with the visits 
considered urgent when a seemingly 
dangerous marital condition is 
developing. 

Continuing modernization of mar- 
riage and divorce laws , which 
would tend to encourage couples 
to take much more seriously their 
entry into marriage ,but to take not 
quite so seriously as some couples do 
the hazards of ending a marriage 
that is no longer worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Development of child care facili^ 
ties sti^f f ed by highly profession- 
al personnel, so that more mothers 
can feel free to maximize the al- 
ternatives available for the use 

their time while their children 
i>re growing up, provided that 
careful attention is given in 
choosing the ways in which the ad- 
ditional free time is used.^^ 
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o Finally, programs to increase %he 
appeal of experiencing a good mar-- 
riage, including the continued, 
collection and dissemination of 
knowledge about how to cultivate" t 
such a marriage^ so that more 
emphasis can be placed on building 
up the positive side of married 
life a period when so many 
stimuli that reach the public 
have the effect of making nonmar- 
riage appear to' be much more de- 
sirable. 68 

These ideas suggest content for study 
of marriage and areas of research and 
setvice to which home economics should 
lend support. 



Adoption and Abortion .1^/4 

There has been a dramatic decreas^ 
in the niamber of healthy newborns avail-^ 
able for adoption since 1969 , due lar^jL-i 
ly to an overall decrease in genfe^-al 
birth tate and a decreasing prppdrltibn * 
of unwed mothers releasing theitr'chi" ^ 
for adoption. t • ' 

In 19^ when the aeneipAfl>^k 4 
was 17 li\K^ births per 1,00(1 Mm^^"^-^ . '> 
child-bearing age, 31 percejijtvb^ 
mothers, released their inf ants ^ibif i^^^a^^ 
tion. In 1973 (general birth; ^ii^b^;^^^ 
13/1,000), 14 percent of infah^is^;^ 
out-of-wedlock v^ere released for. '^o^^ 
Only 10 percent of unwed motheirk"!t:el.e^^^^^ 
their children for adoption in 
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The majority of adopting families 
are two-parent families and with decreas-* 
ing nxjmb^rs of healthy yoiuig children 
available for adoption, some agencies 
are lljuiting adoptions to those two-par-^ 
ent families without children or those 
with only one yoiing healthy child. Sin- 
gle parents are the nation's smallest 
identifiable group of aJdoptive applicants 
and mcmy agencies refuse placements with 
single parents exceot for older or hard- 
to-place children. ^ \ * , ' 

An Urban League study reported in 
the Washington Star concluded that 
ninety percent of black children born 
out of wedlock are retained, by informal 
/adoption, by the extended family. The 
/report concluded that "one of the key 

fnnrl-Tnncg piarf nrmp^ri hy the black exten- 
ded family is the informal adoption or 




/, unwanted pregnancies end in 

-^lx:ti^i^6U, According to 1974 data, abor- 
.tion i$(vi:he iipst frequently performed 
§\frgicalv^^^ in the nation. It is 

esfeiiS^ted^i^i^i^^ over 1.1 million 

- l^ega^^ -^horf^^M^^^j^TB performed national- 
ly v*^ abortion rate (abor- 
ti6ns^-^^^.]&^^ aged 15-44) was 
16.6ria^*l^!v^^ in 1976.72 

OiJ^r^Epj^ patients obtaining legal 
aborti6jis:^^^ were married at ^ the 

time ol'tKe procedure. One-third of 
women obtaining abortions in 1975 were 
teenagers. In 1975, of all pregnant * 
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teenagers under 15, more obtained abor- 
tions than gave birth. 



Implications of Adoption and Abortion 
Facts for Feunilies/ Socj^l Services and , 
Home Econohiics. Education 

The foregoing facts again emphasize 
the need for family life education which 
is realistic and comprehensive. Facts 
about adoption and abortion must be con- 
sidered in relation to the whole of fam- 
ily life. Adoption, formal or informal, 
may be a ver/ happy thing for the adop- 
ting parent or parents and for the child. 
Some adoptions, particularly so-called 
"informal" ones, may precipitate prob- 
lems in the areas of family finances, 
household management, relationships , 
home environment, cind nutrition. 

Unwanted pregnancies and abortions 
are not unrelated to the increase in 
adolescent sexual activity. Family life 
cind sex education as well as teenage 
parenting courses are warranted in light 
of the following data. 

A nationwide study at Johns Hopkins 
in 1971 found that 28% of women 15-19 
years of age had some coital experience 
and that over half of these women failed 
to use any contraceptive during the mo^t 
recent intercourse. Eighty-four percent 
of these women did not want to become " 
pregnant. Only 20% of these sexually 
active teenage women used any birth con- 
trol consistently and of the 80% who did 
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not, eight out of ten thought that they 
could not become pregnant. Thirty percent 
of teenage women engaging in premarital 
intercourse do become pregnant,^* And, 
for many, abortion is the way they take 
out of their dilemma. 

Home economics educators have been 
actively involved in special programs 
for teenage parents, both as teadhers 
and as consul t|ants . Linkages with rele- 
vant social agencies are in pjace but 
perh^aps r^Sed strengthening. 

Pc^nts are ahead of th^ educational 
agencies in many communities in terms of 
supporting realistic sex education. What 
resistance there is nearly always gives 
way when parents are fully informed and 
involved in decisions about programs. 
That is to say, pcwrent education and in- 
volvement should be part of sex educa- 
tion and of family life education. 

Sex education belongs in family 
life education :taught by those trained 
in the field, "^he only teachers in the 
public schools who can' be depended upon ^ 
to have received training- in all aspects 
of family life, including family rela- 
tionships, are the home economics teachers 

Economic • Factors Affecting Families 

The^changes in median money income 
for families per year are shown below. 
The 1975 figures are not strictly com- 
parable to the 1960 figures due to re- 
vised procedures. 
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Medicm Money Income of All Families 
(Current Dollars) ^ 

All I 

I960 $ 5.6 thousand 

1975 $13.7 thousand 
■ White 

.I960 $ 5.8\hbusand 

1975 ^ $14.3 thousand 
Black and other 





19feo 


$ 3 


.2 thousand 




1975 H 


$ 9 


.3 thousand 




Median Income 


of 


T^ * 76 

Persons 




1960 




1975 


Male 


$4 . 1 thousand 




$8.9 thousand 


Female 


$1.3 thousand 




$3.4 thousand 



Among the 3,7 million families head- 
ed by women workers, 20 percent had 
incomes below poverty level in 197 3. The 
resp6nding figure for the 2 million women 
workers of minority races who headed 



families wa& 3 3. percent in. 1973.^^ 

^ A primary el^onomic pressure on 
fetnale family, heads and other women is 
the widening gap between male and female 
workers' earnings. In 1956, fully em-" 
ployed women's earnings were 65% of men's' 
earnings. In 1970, th§ corresponding 
difference was 59% and intl973, Women's 
earnings were 57% of men's' earnin5s. 
Comparing the median incomes of -full-titne 
working female headed families and hus- 
band-wife families where the husband is 
the sole earner and working full-time, 
the 1973 figures are $8,795 and^l3,675 
respectively. 79 jn 1973, nine percent 
of all U.S. families lived'in poverty. 
Almost one-half of these low-income fam- 
ilies (45 percent) were headed by women. 

In black husband-wife families, 
working wives' earnings contribute pro- 
-portionately more to family incomes than 
in white husband-wife families. In 1972: 

black husbands on the 

average, earned $7,349 , 

black wives $4,014 

white husbands $9,996 

white wives . $3,932 

• 

The higher proportionate contribution 
of black wives was due to the higher 
percentage of black women working full - 
time.^-"- ~ 
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In 1972, the husband was the sole 
earner in only 36 percent of husband-wife 
families. 82 "The earnings that women 
matke and contribute as part of family in- 
come enable many families to significant- 
ly^ increase their standard of living... "83 
In 1973, white working wives' mean earn- 
ings accounted for nearly one-third of 
total mean family incdme.^^ For full-time 
working wives of all xacesy their income 
accounted for 38 percent of family income. 

t-n I960, 18.1 peYcent of all fam- 
ilies were living below the poverty level. 
Slightly over ten percent of families 
lived below the poverty level in 1970, 
^and 9.7 percent in 1975. with regard to 
persons belowthe poverty levQl , 9.7 per- 
cent of all white persons fell under the 
level in 1975, compared with 31.^3 per- 
cent of all black persons. 85 

* 

In 1960, .8 million families with 
dependent children^ and dn 1975 3.6 
million families with dependent children 
received public assistance. In i960, 
3.1 million individuals with dependent 
childceri were recipients of public as- 
sistance;, the cbrresponding figure for 
1975 was 11.4 million individuals. 8^ 
In 1060, there were 4.3 million reci- 
pients of the federal needy families 
program compared with .8 million reci- 
pients in 1975.87 

In an article on "The American Un- 
derclass" \n a recent issue of Time , 
the editors pointed out that ^• 
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"The proportion of the nation of-^ 
ficially listed as living in po^^- 
erty has dropped \ since 1959 from 
22% to 12%* One of Americans 
i^^^'x^^eat success sagas has been the 
rise of me^iy blacks to^the secure 
mict^^ o^fifas. Todfi^y 44%^ of black 
f ami rfc«M^ earn $10,000 i^or •more a 
year. Pfcre than '45%" of . black 
high school graduates Inow go on 
to. college;. Though some discri- 
mination persists, more.^amd more 
nonwhite^ are seen in at least t\ie 
juijior inanagement ranks of banks . 
-and corporations and government, 
^ wjjere they are moving up. "88 . 

V Th^ editors of Time ' continued: ' * 

v"But the new opportunities have 
splintered ^the nonwl]ii£e popula- 
tion.. The? brightest and most 
* '^^ ambitious have rapidly risen,. 
A leaving the underclass farther 
and farther behihd — and more 
^nd mbre ^angry'. While the number 
of l^lacks e&rning more than 
$10,000 i^ expahding and the 
, ^ number earning $5,^00 to' $10, 000 
is shrinking, almost*^ a third of 
all black families are still below 
the poverty line, defined as $5,500 
^or an urbanpfamily of four^ (only 
8.9% of white families are below 
the line) ."89 

They added, "It is the weakness of 
family structure, 90 the presence^ of * Gcwn-«* 

V . ■ ' ■* * 
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peting street values, and the lack of 
hope amidsi affluence all around that 
make thd American -underclass unique 
aiftong^ the world's poor peoples. "91' " 

The followiriig chart presents data 
conoerning unemployinen,t rates for males , 
and females. The figures were approx- ' 
imately the sarte according to newspaper 
stories in August of L977^'^ 

Oneirtpioyment Rakes ,v i960 and 1975^^ 

Total U.S. 1960 ■ 19t5 

unemployment rate \ 5.5% 8.5% 



white male^ 4.8% 7.2% 

white female . ^ 5.3% \ 8.6% 

tot,al white / . r • ^,9% 7.8% 

black &^ other Itaale v . ^10*7% 13.7% 

black & other female 9.4%"-. 14.0% 

t^tal biack & other^^^ -10.2% g,13;9% 

Ail though tho^ most disadvVntaged are 
facedf with prpt>lems o^f /overWh^Lming * 
magnitude/ otheT segments o£ the popur 
• lation face econpmic prpbl^jps "-w|iich are 
also of compelliihg conceritl/^ 

Th^ blue collar sect:dr of the work 
force: represents approxipiatel^ 35^ to 60 
percent of the tqtal, Aci€(rlPcan wor)c force 
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d^PQjpdirtg* on^ how ^pne' categcirlzes occupa- 
tiojis* 1970 pernor cmdtJfci ;gre for 
thfe U.S. Secijetary o^^LsJdo^ jji'^es one 
S'eri9us pause . ^It called attention to. ^ 
the fallowing i'^ ^ ^ ^ ® - 

o When hiS children reacJh ^^6ir 
; t^^^^f^ arido faftily^ l>udget costs are 
at^^jpecik, the male breadwinner 
in CTie blue-^qolXar family reachel 
a plateau in capacity to c#r.n by 
j^romotion or advancement. 

;;0 His expenses continue to rise/ as 
the la[st children are born ^ as 
they become-hotneowners:^ as car 
and home equipment .pressures mount, 
as the children may becoxtie rea<iy 
for^ollege , or &s^ support is needed 
for aging parents.* Hence, there 
'is, a severe economic squeeze;- on 
the family. ■ 

p Faced with"" his financial problem^, 
he may moonlight on a second job 
^ '■ (and thu^ spend more time away 
from his family) or his wife may 
seek employment outside the home 
(if* she hadn't already don^ so) . ? 

o He pays high taxes b|j^ may feel 
that he is shor.t-cliM|a:^d ^jtn re- 
turn. He i^s b£|:el]iF'pfe'feping his 
head abov^ water f iriiaricially , bu^ - 
doers not (qualify for government 
• programs for- the disadvantaged. 

o^ In many instances he cannot af-^ 
■ford -to send his ch^^ldren to col- 
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ege, amd they do not qualify for 
special educational opportunities 
targeted at the poor. 

o His family, particularly in the 
city, lives in fear of violent 
crimes. 

o He experiences fears related to 
class status. (Many of th^se 
workers are immigrants or sons of 
immigrants who feel unsure about 
their place in the mainstream of 
American society. As minorities 
move up, they tend to squeeze 
many of these people with respect 
to jobs, residence, or schools. )94 

o As taxpayer, he supports programs 
for the disadvantaged, e.g., medical 
aidi i housing, job training, and legal 
aid, but with no visible share isi 
the programs. Yet, his wages may 
be only a notch above welfare 
payments, 
■f * ' ' 

o It is likely. that he has no educa- 
tion beyond high school; hence, he 
Tias limited ^leverage to change 
bccup'atiohs . 

o He may feel a lack of status in 
his work and may find it tedious 
and boring. 

* Whereas the foregoing statements 
are true of many blue-collar and lower 
eschelon white-cpllar workers, it is 
only fair to point out that som^ blue- 
collar^<^rticularly skilled, workers 



enjoy relatively high wages and standard 
of livJing. 

^ A 1977 bpok on pink collar workers 
gave increased visibility to women in 
service occupations who are the counter- 
parts of the blue-collar (at the present 
time, primarily male) workers. The fol- 
lowing tablets showis the ocbupations in- 
cluded in "pink collar" and the propor- 
tion of women employed in each occupa- 
tional ar^a, • 

i - V 

Percentages of Women Employed 
in Pink Collar Occupations 



« womi^n « women 



Occupation 




1975 


19 


Registered nuf-ses 


97 


.0 


98.5 


Elism. schooj. teachers 


85 


.4 


86.5 


Typists 


96 


.6 


94.8 


Telephone operators 


93 


.3 


93.3- 


Secretaries ' 


99 


.1 


98.5 


Hairdressers 


90, 


.5 


88.1 


Waiters & Waitresses 


91. 


.1 


88.1 


Nursing aides 


85. 


,8 


75.2 


Sewqrs & stitchers 


95. 


8 


?4.1 


Private household 
workers 


97. 


4 


97.3 


Homemakers 


99. 


9 


- 99.9 
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In March,. 1977, Ms. magazine carried 
an article on pink colTar workers ♦ The 
following quotation from the article .may 
shed some light on the position of pink- 
collar workers in the American later 
force: 

"We have heard a great deal about 
the plight , of the blue-collar wor- 
ker. ..in part because most of those 
^wbrkers are males. The few women 
in blue-collar professions are 
actually better paid than many if 
not modt of their salaried sisters. 
But to raise the concerns of women 
working in traditionally female | 
jobs is not to denigrate the prob- 
lejnas of male workers. . In fact, the 
threat of competition and absorp- 
tion by women's cheap labor is a 
crucial factor in keeping many male 
workers in their place. For the 
sake of all workers, we need to 
look at" the problems of that major- 
ity of women now wbrking in the 
pink-collar ghetto; a number of us 
that is growing more numerous , 
better educated but less well-paid 
as the service sector of the econ- 
omy increases ..." 9^ 

Inflated prices, high taxes, aind 
desire for certain material goods deemed 
important to the "American way of life" 
have most families today worrying about 
finances to a greater or lesser degree. 
Upper middle income £amilies may appear 
to have it "made," \Mt when children 
start to go to college real strains appear 
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An attractive r middle-aged couple 
attended the annual "Pcunily Day" of the 
School of family Resources and Consumer 
Sciences r University of WisconsinTMadi- 
sonr last spring. The^' wer.e the pare*its 
of a*" sophomore in the School and of 
three other children enrolled in univer- 
sities. They confided that their combin- 
ed incomers of approximately $60,000 a 
ye^* simply, could not cover the attendant 
ejepenses and they :wefe, plahn^ihg a family 
conference on "how ta. cope.*'' i *Their plight 
was very real * hut "they ^ sym- 
pathy or means of help/ 7^tft:her ^set 
of fairlyvjrosperous lookitng^ parents told 
of the flni;ncial problems, in^trqlved^^ 
sending a -talented daught^'.^jfeo^ISl^W - 
for her junior year in apparel d'^^lgn 
the Fashion Institute of Technology.:'' -'r , 



These parents and others like them 
frequently fee^ embarrassed and guilty 
that they are strapped" for money and 
frustrated and angry about inflation 
aitd high taxes. They know that they are 
the so-called "advantaged." They are 
socially concerned people who want to 
help and to give, but at night in the 
quiet of their own homes r they commiser- 
ate with each other.. 

With respect to the question, "How 
much does it take for a family to live 
on?" an article in the Wisconsin State 
Journal reported the following , based 
on U.S. Department of Labor figures: 
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For the fall of 1976, a hypptheti%a, 
family of four (including a 3B year 
old husbcuid working full time, a n6|ri-; 
working wife, a thirteen year--old';: J ; 
son and an eight year-old daughi^ir)?- ; 
required a yearly income of $10';04^: 
to maintain a conservative staiidfttd-; 
of living, $16,236 to maxntair> .^^^ 
moderate standard of living ^'5^ 
$23,759 to introduce some lu^jfUii^^^ 
into their standard of livin^^<^y'- i': 

* ^ • ' ' " • »c ^ • ' > ' 

The following chart gives sqmei, j^q^ 

of what happened to food prices oveir- a^ 

15-year period. Retail prices Q^ a^i^c^^^^ 

ted items are given. 




* 



•Item.' 



. 1960 



rr 



White'bread (per 'pduiid) 20 . 3 ■ '^^^^ 
hamburger (per * pound) 52 . 4 ■)■'/ \ $7^^S; ' *; 




sirloin steak (^ier * ' 



potatoes (per >pound) : . . \ 7- 2 ' ^ : . 13 . 4 ^ 



Implications of These Economic Factors 
for Families^ Social Services^ Home Eco- 
nomics, and Home Economics Education 

The preQ^ding section clearly indicates 
that financial, and consiamer problems plague 
all. of us I With some fc\milies, it is a matter 
of bare survival; with s^me, it is a 
matter of msuntaining a decent standard 
of living through th6' -peak years of 
family expenses ; w^th some, the major 
Stress is cortcerned with educating young 
while not losing co;itrol oyei: incbtne/ nor 
putting the retirement yeark- in -jVopatd 
Needed* are not only social services for 
the most disadvcintaged , but financial 
counseling for blue, pink, and white 
collar families. 



, 'Individual and family rfinancial 
problems are never problems in isolation. 
They involv^; family reiaViQi>^|iips , par- 
enting, management of resourqes>. aind> : 
questions regarding the material goo^s 
, of individuals and families. They relate / 
to larger social issues concerning jobs, 
education, taxes, and social services. Eth 
nic factors may be involved. Affirmative 

V V action programs have affected the job 

future for some in bctith positive and 

^•;.Vi negative ways. And, stage in. the. family 
life cycle influences needs aind wants! 

?'v^^'v|: Family and individual financial — 

i^'^-V^^J^i problems are value-loaded. Notions of 
what is necessary and what is wanted 
permeate these^^ituations . ~ 
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Implications for home economics * ' 
education include the following: 

o Ma^e individual and fMaily finan- 
/ cial management and consiamer ed- , 

ucation arests of special emphasis 
\'\ . in consumer and Jibmemaking educa- 
tion for boys €Uld girls, men and ^ 
women. Coordinate with business 
education where the two programs 
intersect in financial management v 
and consumer education. 

o Provide for outreach education in 
these areas, working with relevant 
social agencies and uiSing a variety 
of educational media, . . 

o Teach financial management and con- 
sumer education in the context of 
family life education to facili- 
tate applications of learning. . 

o Use problem-solvixT? rather than 
"prescriptive", or limited "coping" 
: approaches . 

' " - . ■ 

Legislation for home economics should 
continue tcX identify, management of re- 
sources (including financial) and con- 
sumer education/as areas of emphasis. 



Other Social Problems Which Have Iirtpli- 
cations for Home Economics" 

It cannot be emphasized enough that 
home economics, if it is to provide mean- 
ingful education, must be responsive to 
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changing social conditions- and need's. It ' 
deals with the day-to-day life of the in- 
dividual and the family which is profound- 
ly affected by what happens in the social 
environment. Hence, it is imperative - 
that teachers cuid supervisors in /the 
field keep abreast of what is goin^ on 
in the larger society as well as^ family 
life today. 

Curriculum development and progr arts 
in all aspects of home economics , shoXald 
be responsive to conditions such ad': 

o the crisis in values in many fac- 
ets of our lives, e.g., the dilemma 
'wxth respect to moral-ethical* 
values rela^e4 to trust In nation- 
al ^ leadership , consumer-producer 
value conflicts, and individual right 
vs. the rights of society in areas 
such as sterilization, abortion," 
etc. * , 

o fhe energy crisis. 

o developments in mass media 
with all of the related oppor- 
tunities for learning and devel- 
opment and the concomitant pos- 
sibilities of mutilation of the 
individual through tasteless ap- 
peals to lowest impulses^ through 
value manipulation via seductive 
advertisements, "images" vs. 
reality, etc. 

o pollution of environment * 
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o population changes • 

o increased "packaging" of foods, * 
housing, etc,, with paradoxical- 
ly (or perhaps quite undeirstan- . 

' dably) iricreasea intereisgt in 

crafts and "hands-on" activities • 

o changing occupational, requirements • 

o mo^Dility of population. 

o population density, in urban a;j:eas,* 

o tensions of modern urban liffe. 

o persistent malnutrition 'even',where 
there is affluence. 

6 the increasing use of computers 
, ^ with potential for greater effi- 
ciency arid for loss of personal 
privacy. 

These factors , in addition to those 
already explicated at some length, must 
be taken into account in modern programs 
of home economics ^ - ^ 

Does this suggest that home econo- 
mics is trying to take on the world?- 
Not at all./ Its special concern is .with 
these problems and conditions as they 
impinge on ^families and individuals in 
the context;,^ of family life. 

Implications for Home Economics 
Education include: 

^4 
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In consu mer and homemaking ed ucation. 
programs ^' ^ — [ ^ 

o value considerations integrated in 
\all' areas; development of "re- 
* . , sponsibility ethic." 

o emphasis on such content as 

^ . . family rela.|:ionsKips , personal 

development. 

roles of* men and women. 
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management-personal , home . 

child development and guidance; 
responsible parenthpod. 

consumer education. ^' 

nutrition. 

housing, home furnishings, ,and 
art related to the home 
to, contribute tp development 
of "humaneness. " 

meeting family clothing needs. 

family health. 

aging and death. 

the home as a "learning c6nter. " 
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2, In itB^ occupational aspect ; 

4 preparation of learners for home- 
economicfi-re'lateci occupations 
(recognizing the transfer value 
of learii[xi%iig^ in the homemaking 
aspect) 

3 • Making certain that its educatio^elv 
programs are available to boy g'^ and gjjFIs 
and men emd yomeny both in tne classroom 
egid through appropriate outreach activity > 

*4 • Develbping a system for continuous 
rupdating ot the fijeld, a necessity ari^ ,. 
a challenge to creative action > ; 

This last couid be doQe in the f ield t 
of home econbmics education. Well-developed 
'communication networks already exist in ' 
the field. To some extent journals and 
professional organisations how serve the 
purpose. What is suggested is a more focuse4 
effort which will have impact on every 
teacher in every classtoom, . 
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PART , III 



SOCIAL ROLE OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
AS THE ONLY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM WITH , 
FOCUS ON FAMILIES ^ = 

The ultimate goal of Home Economics ^ 
is to improve the quality oi life for \ ^> 
families and their individual members. 
It is the only field of stujdy that foc- 
uses on total family well-being* Through 
synthesizing concepts from a variety of 
areas of fainily GOncern such as relation- 
ships, child care and development, man- 
agement, consumer decisions* housing and 
home furnishings-, foods, and nutrition, 
and clothing and textiles, home econo- 
mics addresses family and related prob- 
lems and concerns in a more effective 
manner than would be possible through a,' 
fragmented approach. 

Home 'economics looks both at families 
and at the larger jsociety in determining 
direction and emphases for pjrograms. 
There is increasing attention to the 
interrelationships between the institur 
tiori of the family and' other social in-^ 
stitutTons and the implications of these 
interrelationships for curriculum and 
'prografn development." 

The family serves as collector and 
synthesizer of material , .cultural , and" 
spiritual goods and influences. The 
home, in a sense , collects fr<^ our ed- 
ucational institutions, from religious 
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institutiona, from the economic' realm, 
from our political system, and from our 
social class system. Within families, s 
what is collected- is inferpretedy^ccor- 
ding to the experie|ices , needs, in|;erests 
and Values held by family member* . Pro- 
cesses of sorting, accepting, discardirjg,, 
and synthesizing take place. Ideas ^ 
brought into the family setting a-ie 
given meaning in terms of What the fam- 
ily thinks and does, in terms of what 
its members value and desire, andirf 
terms of what they pla^ for the future. 

Now, not only is the family so in-* 
fluenced; the family, in tu?h, ejfe.tts an • 
influence. There is a two-way cortimuni- *■ 
cation between the family and all other 
social institutions. The family influen- 
ces and is influenced by. An apprecia- 
tion of the dynamics of these inter- 
relationships is important for those who 
educate for home and family life. 

* 

Of 'particular interest is' the impact 
of modern technological ^developments on 
the family. The imagination stag- 
gers in considering the effects of 
television, artificial insemination, 
computers, newer life-sustaining medical, 
procedures, pre-prepared foods and pre-~ 
fabricated furniture, and on and onl 
The resjionsible home economics educator 
must continuously add to her or his 
understanding of modern technology as' 
it affects homes ^ind families. 
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Direction for'^Programs W I 

~ — ^ ^ m .: ^ •■ 

With conslderatloh of Qi€Kcheuigin?p§^ ^ ^ 
sooj^l scene -and family life/ ^|fe[e ^ * ' 

institut;5^ion' of the 'fiamiiy and its ateiter- 
relationships vjfith other social ii^^^t^ 
and moderQ technological ^eyelopmeniP^ 
as they affect the taihilyr direc€ifeTw , 
for home economics programs j^r home ^ ^ 
and family life i6 clSrif iecji: * * 

Firs#/ valjae. considejrations shpiild ^ ^ 
be integrated in all aifeas: and- programs 
of home economics. .Qtitoting ffom Focus TI , ^ 
a recent' public^Jtioil . of Extertsion home ^ 
economics:- ' ' if, ^ * * ^ ^ 

% "Vattues reprfl»3eiw,the ulAmate 

reasons people have t6m acting as 
4^ ' they do. The ch^r^lng pattellas of 
marria^ge and f^ini^y life, popula^ . 
tion controj^f mobility V increaslRrig 
dumber of older fSjaMies are all ^^ 
factdrs which inffpence £he values,^ 
families have. There is^frequ<^||tly « 
discrepancy between what "people © * 

oiiside^ their valfijies to be^kn<|. ^ 
th^ir b«avior . ,^ ^ ,^ 

" ■ ' ^ # 

Value cjLarifi^dation is ^n ^ 
educational process to hexp^peoplie 
evaluate theit values and belief^ \\ 
developed in the pajst arid toi|weigh ^ 
them in the. rigliSgi* o&^heir present 
personai^ experiences and everyd^ 
life. People nieed to make a cSn- 
sdious effort td determine where % ^^^^ 
they stand and why, and then use ^'^f^- 
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this a,s a basis for decision inkkincr 
tqp." i-OO . ^ 

We ^rfe beginning to be more coura- 
geous in guiding our students to* examine 
. and deal with value questions. Home 
economics can play a unique rple in ' 
helping human beings keep .in touch with • 
their own humanity , ^ 

- ^ome pconomists. must think,.<trr^fcerms 
of system^ tdday, not i;i the^implis^c 
terms o^ isolated social institutions /\ 

, programs , and activities . * , Home • econo- , 
mists hiave broad .training which they car 
use effectively in helping individuals 
and families understand and relate to 

.Jthe realities of inter-relatedness and 
interdependence , 

Home economists can play a sighifi- 
cant role in helping families and ihdi^ ' 
viduals cope with problems of inflation, 
scarcity), and hard choice. Home Econo- 
mics qould lead the nation in developing 
« a new consumer ethic based on respon^i- 
•bilitv to others as well as to self, 
;^^iid t^is could be one.of the most soci?al- 
ly significant things that hotS^^cooomics 
might do in ^this decad^. 

Does hpme economics have any respon- 
sibility for what i^. "con34med'-! via TV, 
radio, newspapers^N ^iRecogfiizing the im- 
jpact of auch consumjpti^n, can. home ec-*- 
onomic^ editcators ignpre; the mass media 
in their courses in** coij.siiiner education, 
familyii life, ajid child development? "At 
the simplest leVel, a g^lass activity 
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might involve developing criteria for 
family TV viewing and evaluating TV pro- ^ 
gram^l"^in light of. thesfe* cjriteria/'draw^ 
ing conclusions, "and. determinihg^^ajipli- ^ ^ 
cations. T ''^ ^ 

As^ a re Stilt ^jo^^'th^ *incr$asing soph- • 
.rstica'tipn ait 'Ciar ^x^ technolo- 
gy / a l^qiw rolS;''fOr i:he home as a learning 
'reenter is developing., 'The home as a,.* 
learning center can' serve the purposes 
of deve jap ing children's concepts of 
work a^^Hhjl^ure, training young persons 
and adi^Pl^ror occupational competency, 
prepaariiig older workers for new careers, 
developing competencips of men and .women 
for their homemaking and family life 
responsibilities, serving in unique ways 
the career education needs .of exdeption- 
al children 1^ and promoting personal de- 
velopment and a sense of worth for per- 
sons of all ages. 

Changing roles of women and men sug-. 
gest whole new areas of cqntent and 
emphasis in the family relationships 
area. Since textbooks have not yet caught 
up, the opportunities for creativity in 
curriculum development and teaching are 
almost endless. ^ * 

Permeating the educational programs 
of home economics ^hould be principles 
of personal and home management and re- 
lationshipsi. Education for responsible - 
parenthood and the development of a 
sense of responsibility for all children 
should be imperative in the education of 
^11 young pe'ople and adults, along 
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with nutrition, studies of the home 
environment in relation to physical and 
mental health' and lifelong learning, 
. meeting clothing needs of family members 
family health, and aging and death as 
part of human development and family 
concerns . - 

That IS the k-ind of education for 
homemaking tjtiat can make a difference in 
the quality of life of individuals and 
families. 



Education for Homemaking as Stipportive 
of Education for the World of Work 

Consumer and homemaking education 
supports the development of occupation- 
ally competent individuals through pre- 
paring, homemakers to provide a base of \ 
operations for other family members that 
furthers their physical, mental, and ' 
emotional well-being. Individi*als are 
better workers when;^their physical needs 
are. met through nutritious meals, safe , 
and comfortable home surroundings, and 
the like . They are more employable * 
when the home has emphasized such valued* 
as responsibility, honesty, and pride 
m a job well done. They are more stable 
Jihen the home has provided a sense of 
security through affection and mutual ' 
trust. The quality -of the home foun- 
dation -can make all the difference with 
respect to the way the family members 
perform in their various roles as stu- 
dents, friends, sons or daughjters, 
wives and mothers, husbands ''and fathers, 
and employed persons . ' „ 

^ ■ ' \ 



• Homemakers of both sexes contribute 
to the family's economic well-being. r^Ct 
only through their earnings outside the/, 
home but through their skills in'^the 
many aspects of the homemaker role, tJ3:eir ^ 
skills in selecting and buying goods and 
services, and their wise, .use and con-" 
servation of the family's material goods, 
Further, it should be noted that mos^ of . thife 
knowledge and skill learned in condfumer 
and homenuUcing education programs has ' ; 
transfer value to occupations related ^ 
to home economics content. ^; 



Delivery Systems for Home and Family 
Life Education^ ' 

^ ' ' 

Home Economics is the major delivery- 
system for education fox home and family 
life. It is the only field of study 
that focuses on all aspects of family, 
well-being. 

Its programs are hot only in the 
schools but also in the outreach of the : 
Home Economics Extension Service. 
closer working relationship V between ^ 
school and extension people \s desir- . 
able and, itideed, is being achieved. 




, Many businesses . employ home econo-': * 
mics traitied persons for their, expertise 
^in'' consufner education. Home'^ ecdnomists 
also work in the communication' mi^dia, 
in social service agfencies, and'^xn groti|) 
care situations. . ' \ ' 

Cboperdtion ajnon^ ' vlthe traajxfed- " 
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sons in a,ll of these /Settings enhanced 
opportunity ;f or iiidiV^ to learn the 

^ knowledge, sJcil is:/ and attitudes^ heeded 
: . for fatriily wei^ v.- 

/ / ^ popple gain information related to 
; / : ; ; h^nie a^nci f^^hily aif f rotR a variety of 
V ' ^nfppi tJhrougWo^t life. Some- 

; ti.me^ ^ the ^ih^brntation is reliable , some- 
, ; ;*i)nes ndt . :'?khd>;- it^^^i^ genera llyk^ unk^ 
^Whether ceTifc^in ever 
reach an ihd^^vidual through the informal 
means nevrffapei^s, TSf, and 

. ; ^ : §c^pPl programs p3f?esjeitt- learniixg !^ 
; in .iin, organized fasliA^bri 'sixid inforraa'ti^ 
' V :^enerally: reliable^ Teaghitog&^e- / 
» , ;la:te5a. tp home and. f am^v^- liie.^^ tbd^ 
iipppTt^nt. to >e 1^^ tigrqhinGe ,^ri^,, .^^^ 
casualv ^ilvei^^df 
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PART IV 



THE PURPOSES OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Present legislation tends to com- 
pletely separate consumer and homemaking 
education from education for paid em- 
ployment in home economics-related oc- 
cupations. This is neither cost-effective 
nor educationally sound. ^ 



Purposes of Home Economics jt'q, Secondary 
Level . ^ \ 

At the secondary levels there are 
three major purposes which home economics 
education serves: (1) education for 
homemaking and'f^ily life, including 
consumer „compe tetice , (2) education for 
paid employment involving home econo- 
mics knowledge and sXillar and (3) 
preprofessiona^^duoation. These three 
purposes are rraate^vin terms of pro- 
gram content to achieve the purposes. 
There is a large body of knowledge and 
skills common to all three aspects, as 
well as certain knowledge and skills 
unique to each. Uniqueness is largely > 
in terms of applications Wd depth * 
needed rather than in the nature of the 
content. The fact of the 'large body of 
common content has important implica- 
tions for curriculum development. One 
way of giving recognition to the com- 
monalities is through basic courses in 
the middle cind junior high- and . 
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early high school yeara^ with appli- 
cations maide through differentiated pro- 
graitjs for hoitiQihaking and paid employment 
in the later years. Those students in- 
terested in professional careers in home 
economics or one of its specialties 
would, in most cases, be enrolled in' 
regular courses. Enrichment activities 
to meet their- special needs might be in- 
cluded in their programs. 



FIGURE 1 

It 

The Three Major Purposes of 
Home Economics Education at' the 
Secondary Lsvel and Nature, of Their 
Relationships . 



Consumer and 
homemciking ^'x 
education 



Education for 
employment in 
occupations 
, utilizing home 
economics knowledge 
and skills 



AREA 
OF 

COXIMpNALi;TY 
(knowledges and skiils. commonly 
related to the three purposes) 



Pre-prbfessionatl 
education 
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Purposes of Home Economics at the Post - 
Secondary Level ( 

At the post-secondary level, home 
economics is primarily geared to pre- 
paring learners for occupations of a} 
technicfkl nature in areas such ad child 
care services, • nutrition and food ser- 
vices, clothing services, and institu- 
.tiohal and home manageitient services. 
However, some post-secoi^dary schools 
have associate degree programs to pre- 
pare for the career of homemaking and ; 
many-have elective , courses dn aspects 
of consumer and hom^makirfg education. 
These elective courses help both tnen 
and women to prepare for the dual-- role 
of paid employee and horatemaker. ' ^ 

^■ ' 'r ' - . 

Purposes of Home Economics at the Adult 
Level ^ 

_ At the ^adult level, program pur- : 
poSes are related; to both homemaking 
and family Iwing and occupations. At 
this level (as at Others) it is impor-. 
tant to plan programs geared to needs 
of learners rather than to ephemeral 
irit^erests. \ 



The Teacher-Preparation Levgj . 

At the teacher-preparation ^evel, 
attention, must be given to all levels of 
-home economics and all facets of the 
program. Specialization for . teaching 
occupatioiially-oriehted courses is " 
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perhaps best underteUcen at the graduate 
lev^l. 



The Elementary Level 

Learning activities in home econo- 
mics-* related areas are frequently in- 
cluded at the elementary level. Nutri- 
tion is perjiaps most commonly included,^ 
with aspects/of co«iSumer|^education close 
behind. Concepts are generally inte- 
grated in other courses such as health, 
arithmetic, and reading. One state has 
reqxiired that all elementarV teachers 
take a nuttition education course which 
has djicluded required' home experiences 
as well as classroomv work • A teacher* 
preparation course wlUch would a'fm ajt 
developing basic understanding in 
management, relationships, nutriti on., 
and consumer education .would seem jttr ' 
sirable. The course should be taug}^ 
by a home -economics educator and'irt 
such a way as to prepare the elementary 
teachers for iritegratiji'g^ concepts in 
these areas in regular sbhool work. 



The Purgft>s^ of Home Economics Education 
and Implications for Lq|M.slatIorr ' ' 

Legislation should recognize the 
homemaking and paid-employment aspects ' 
of home economics and : the * large area of 
commonaMty connecting the tW. In the 
long rurj, a program which, in the early 
y^ars makes applications both^ ways and . 
divides according to majo^purpo53es in 
the\ later years, will be iifii^re effective - 
and less costly. - 



•PART V 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: 
DIRECTION AND CHALLENGE 



^ Looking to tl5a future, it is impor- 
tant to re-emphasize the special role of 
home economics in both vocational and 
. general education. 

Role 'in Vocational Eduction . 

Home economic? belongs in vocational 
education. 

First, in its paid employinent a^spect, 
it prepares for occupations in ardas 
such as child care services, j^ood ser,vi- 
*ces, clothing services, and institutional 
and home management services- . . 

Second, it prepares for the .occupa- 
tion of homemaking. 

^ Third, it is supportive of o^upa- ■ 
, . tio?ial . coit\petency through its programs 
V #||*^^ '^rengtheniftg the homes from 
• .iS^ch workers gp out to the world of 

t ;CFurther> it has humanizing influir 
ence on the t^st of vocational education. 

A questibii that arises again and 
again withixeSpy|Glt t*;^ legielatipfl for 
vocational^Bducat^n is: Is education 
for homemaking vbcational education ? ^The 
answer vjpuld seem to hinge on the ques- 
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tion, V'^Is homemaking^'a vocation?". ' 

Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms de- 
fines vocation as "one's occupation or 
the wor'k in which qne is regularly em- 
loy^d or engaged." .There would appear 
to be no question as to whether home-* 
making qualifies, as a vocation in light 
-of this definition. 

Several years ago, home economics 
education staff members at the University 
of Illinois asked-'seyeral prominent citi- 
zens whether they . considered homemaking . 
a vocation and, if so/ what education 
they thought should be provided for this 
vocation. A nultijer of those who ar'espon- 
' ded gave permission for their answers to 
be ^shared. A few of the. answers follow: 

"Of course homemalicing is' a vocation - — 
the most importq^it vocation in the 
world. For home is where human beirTgs 
are made, and there cannot possibly 
b(B a "more important-A vocation than the 
making of a human being. 'And when I 
'say Va human being' I mean hot only 
the children, but hus'band and wife 
are made and remade in the, home, 
^ For whenever* a child is born a fatneV 

^ and a mother .also are born --or 
\ should be. 

» ... ' ' ••' ^ ^ ' 

o It is 'through the* home that the' basic 
,\ /'Values of the^culture and of the^par- 
# ents are transmitted 'to the children, 
. and for this reason alone, it would 
be impossible to conceive of a more' 
. ^ 'impor'tant v<?cation than homemaking. 
Thisy^ nowadays, and ftom time im^ - 



memorial has fallen inostly to' the lot 
of the female, and so it will continue 
to be, but what, I believe we must 
wbrk toward, is greater participation 
of the male in this* most important 
of the processes ' of living. 

Because homemaking is of such basic 
importance the schools should pro- 
vide as detailed an eduction in the 
theory (science) and practice (art) 
of homemaking, for both boys and • 
girlSo, as it provided for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic-, for the- 
alphalDetic and the arithmetic of 
human; relations begins in the home, 
and from there extends to the' whale 
of the rest of the world." 

Ashley Montagu, Anthropologist, 



"It is my opinion that homemaking is^ 
definijtely a vocation. It may be a 
full-time or a part-time vocation, 
but on whatever basis the duties are 
performed.it is a demanding job that 
requires 4 wide -range .of know].edge 
and ability to do i^ well. 

I am- reluctant to prepare a single' 
ii;^t of courses which should b^ 
^ taught to equip our young women for 
the important roie of homeipaJjing. 
Most of them are obviou3\ 

What I would like. to urge, however, \ 
is that every yo|fcg woman, as -part 
of her education in whatever ma,jor^ 
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•f^teld of study she may chbose , .in- 
clude courses in such ar^ect^Sf as lYutrir 
tion,'the preparation of family 
budgets, in child psychplo^ to as- 
6 that she . j-s prepared for the 
role that sbe most frequently - 
oujf^society today — home- ^. 
d a careerist outside the t 

Murie^ Humphrey 
(Mrs. Hubert^ Humphrey) 




"In that a vocation is a call- or a 
summons tG perform certain funct^ns 
or to enter a certain career, *home^ 

' iiaking is not outranked by any other 
vocation in a democracy which recog- J 

^--^ nizes' th6 home as the* most important 
unit in ouF society. To be fully 
* effective, homemaking requires the 
ability to riurtui;e the family in al^ 
aspects: of its living — to proVide 
for its physical * and spiritual w^Zl- 
•being, to foster continuing educa-;^. 
tional development , to emphasize the 
importance of citiziehship training 

. and of the fulfillment of responsi- 
bilities which accompany citizenship 
, status . \ • ^ 

Actually , tod^ 's homemakers have not 
' ' one but jrhany vocations* ^.They must* 
i>e psyqhologisti^,:-^ economistj 
V'and nutritionists; They ^ust be \ 
./ guide 3 and. counselors to family mem- ^ 
^ bers and transmitters of the central 
.^ values pf our cu-lt^re. They, must 
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know and care about their cities, 
^ communities,' the environment in 
which *heir children grow up. They 
must be interested in the k^d of— ^ 
• persons who represent them J|| the 
^ Congress, the State Legislature, the 
^ city councils, -and ext)fess their 

^preferences through the vote. School 
health and sanitation, also claim 
their attention. As purchasers of' 
gpods,- clothing, an^ household sup- 
*y.ies,) they must be familiar with 
ronsumer economics in order to ob- * 

^®st and the most from the 
family dollar. 



The homemaker 's .'responsibilities are 
great. They are'.impoartant to the 
family and to society. Women should^ 
prepare for this vital vacation as^' 
they would for other* worthy callings, „ 

Mary ^Dublin Keyserling 
' Former Director 

Women's Bureau 
'U.S. . Department pf 
. ' Labor " ' ^ 

Homemakint Contributes to th e Family's. 
Economic Well-Being ' 

In an article in the Odtober, 19*^ 
American Vocational Journal , Professor^ 
Helen Y, Nelson of Cornell University 
discusses "The Unpriced Services of> the 
Unpaid Homemaker": She says\that:^^ , ' 

' "Though women work* outside . ^ 
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their homed in increasing numbers, , 
some of thejlr vyejirs ^re spent as 
homemaker onl^/and all of their 
years include homemaker rSsponsi-- 
bilities . "^ . , . , . 

' ; ^ * : 

Emp;Loyment^ f iguE^' fbr 1974 ' 4, 
' ghow thai 51 perceji^^jf mothers of 
school- aged chilACi^Ti^e workli^^g 
outside the home, ijrajections for 
the fcuture indicate '**h;^t increasing 
percentages of womenr^l'at all stages 
*of the family lif e-cy<!:ie, will be 
in the Itfbor force. 

X . ... 

k Since 51 percent of mothers of r 

schbol-aiged children were in the 
labor force in 1974 (according to 
the above figures) , we can assume 
that 49 percent of mothers of sphool- 
aged cl\ildren were engaged in unpaid 
•work at home. For that sajne year, 
56 percent of women aged 35 to 44 
were In the labor force; therefore, 
we can conclude that 4^ percent of 
womelh in that age group owere working 
* at home. Fifty-eight percent .of ^women 
aged 45 to 54 were also in the labor 
force in 1974, leaving 42 percent of 
women in that age bracket as full-time 
workers at home . . 

The dollar yal^aie of. the houSehOTd . 
worTc of wives is iin ,en^^ that has yet 
to be acjded to tSe 't^o^^ Product, 
the natipnal ind'i^atbr of our economic 
Well-being. If a^^man is employed as a 
'aomi^stic worker, iHb value of fter house- 
RoTd worTc is inct«ea irl corapurliig thte 
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GNP. But if that woman marries ^ her 
employer, the value of her work .is . 
no longer included r even though the 
amount or kind of household work 
does not change." 

Nevertheless, the monetary value of . 
the housework done by the American house- 
wife bas been computed in* terms of the 
costs of hiring^ the work Hone. Figures • 
arrivedat vary from about |$ 5, 500 to 
$15,000 a yeai^. Nelson, re^orted/that: 

"In a court, case involving the 
death of a 32-year. old mdther with 
one child, an economic analysis wa3 
" made Tof the financial loss repre- 
senting the homemaking services ^nd 
future earning? of the mother, who ^ 
was not employed at the time of n6r 
death but planned to return to high 
school teaching in. the futui?^. ^he\^. 
CQurt award for the financial lo'ss 
resulting from the homemaker's 
death was $353,000." 102 

In the case of Legare v. United^ 
States , the husband received $98, 838 * 
for the loss o^ his wife and her ser- 
vices- inr^'rearing six. children who% ,fige^ 
from a few days to 12' years The amount 
was based on the valoie of her serviqis 
at $8; 500' per 'year for 18 years^.- For 
the loss of companionshfp and consortium 
under tbe wrongful death statute, he 
received $25,000. Total amount received 
by the husband was $125,000, and that 
was about 15 years ago; number of 

other court cases resulted in' the 
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husband's being compensated for the loss 
of his wife's services a€ housewife and . > 
homemaker. • ^ ■ * 

It seems abundantly clear that there 
is a case for homemaking as a gainful / 
occupation, Th;^. homemaker contribut;^es 
to the family ' s'-feconbmic wellj-being ' 
through her services and her skills • 
She may also contribute through her ear- ^: ; 

nings outside the hdihe. The woman who 
assumes the dual role of homefhaker-wage 
earner has 'a pa'rticularly challenging 
task. The knowledge, skills rV;and attiy^ a 
tudes she brings to the dual^role^ will 
make a marked difference to fij^x family ^ 
in terms of their economic w^'Xfare,; 
not to mention their emotional well-being! 

Separate home economics edugation 
from the rest of vocational education ^: ; ' 

and the other programs ^will suffer* It . 
adds a. .dimension of humaneness that is . * v-. 
important dn education for work that ,is ' 
not simply training 

Separate' home economics education ' 
from the rest of vocational- education > ^'^t^ 
and home ecpnomics education will snaf fer . v ^-^^^ 
It has much in common with^othisr prq^- "Vv. 
grams that prepare £or occupat:iona 
competency. Separate the program 
and ^hese commonalities, which sb 
exploited fQr the good of learner€;;j 
get lost. 

" j^^' ■ ■ ' ' 

Role in General Education ' 

Si. 

Professor Harry Braudy, at a na 
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ional conference* on Contemporary Issuesi 

in Home Eponom 

. ** ' • ^ ' • ■•' 

, / . find, a plaqe in gqijeral 
V. education^ hpme will h^ve 

r t^o cbntHhiite to the student's a- 
/ ■ • %q ^ht^ferpret the. problems of 

f €Emily . ii f e ^ in a . modern . techno.log.i- 
\ ; / caX ; society ; ^a^d to !^ do this it ,wiijl 

: ;need to l^ele^t 
^ ; \^ma;t«r.ia]js^^ the' ^sciences and 

' hifmanities ,that,,be$ir ori the$e prob- 

uft ■ * . ; ; . "■'-'. ''v ■• .-^ -• 

- L • ■ ■ ■•. • ■ ■' , . ' * ■ ,1 ■ ; ■; • 4 ■ .. . r- ■ , 

Home economjc^ e4K^ation' has pfogires'Se.d 

toward this^ cSbj^dtive; v It still 

way' to go^,Ii^>i€fe eipphasis oh persona^^ 

development, .a^id' improwement-Vof 

ilfe , home^.econofnics , IS education cbm-^ = 

itnonly .jpeedted 'iiiy ali\ vln th^t >eh^^^^ 

is gefleral ' ediical-ion. 

^ ■ - ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■■' ■ ' : . . " 

Iri^tM^^ ifi consumier- ^nd home- 

making ^i^c^tiony general ahd vocational 
[ieducati^ purposes may be ^eryed in, the 
same c^I^^jsoom, even at the 9 ame time 
That^Sj;^0ducation for' personal devel- 
opmeTC^a^i^d^^ life and education for 

the 'OTj^cup^tion; of homemaking (an oocii- 
patidn^jf faveyyone , to some de may 
be 'int(^M±Jd' in th^ ciassiroom. 

Altho^H neither chpice is without 
/^^Ome dissonance, the author believes 
■ that the best ihl^erests 'of learners will 
jDe served if consider - and hotne 
education, as well as .Education for home 
economics related pcc,upations, remains 
as ^a federally fuh'^ecj^and * integral part 
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,df <yocati6nai!^^>^^ r4ther^ than as 

separate and t!^Aeu^^ 
\ . ^eneral\^ e<ii;catib^ j?' -^y 

Challenge ''or'; Family ^ Sociajl , 

afi^d Economi/p: and Needs 

y -f^aced^;^^ on the family, 

'^^^soclaif ' ^4^^^^ home eco- 

•gipmiajS^ react to symp- 
toms- causes . in seeking 

imR3;.i^atjrip^ An^, ques- 

tijori^ "o£^ ^ torb'e? What is. 
•rigXtai^ 'S°r^'^" should be asked. 

: ' cSt home, economics has re- 

'y,^ -^^'^"z ranks and has ac- 

' c^ss "tQpMnj^^^^ resources for ad- 

' dSr'dS'sini^ t^hi^ ,y^j^lue questions involved 

' , : iig,^: tiikir^^^^^^^^^^^ with respect to 

• A f J^^a^^ the direction of fam- 

V' ^' gonstiants^ Ax f ecting the Home Economics 
^ 4 - iPgogtam a^i^^ ] 

. * y^ii ^^t^^t deal has beeji said about 
V ; ;;;^pocial ;^nd technological changes, their 
V^" impaqt on 'f arftily ^-JiLf e/ and the implica- , 

• tions •;for educatioTi, for home and fam- 
ily living. Less has been said about 
s * '^thd ;constants, those "unchanging ,f actors 

that affect these educational programs. / 
Th^; constant^', include: ; ■ i 

^ --i :■ 
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. belief in the importance of 
family life, 

The family^ is a dynamic unit 
with the potential for growth, de-^ 
^velopment and. change. Holn^making 
and family living programs are based 
on this conviction: that family 
life may be improved through educa- 
tion. " . ; 

. the family function of preparing 
children to establish their own' 
homes and families and thus pro- 
viding for the continuation of 
family^ life • "\ 

A major challenge to home eco- 
nomics is that of helping to prepare 
young persons and adults to estfablish 
homes where their children will- de- 
velop the values and standards neces- 
sary for .the achievement of what is 
good and wholesome in life. 

. family n^ds for food, shelter, 
clothing • 

■ * • 

Concern for the family must 
include coticern tor what its members/ 
eat and wear a^d for what shelter? 
them from the elements and provides 
an outlet for their desires* to create 
and express themselv'es. 

. basi^c human needs * ' ■ \ 
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\ Beyond the physical needs are 
needs for s^curlty, affection, re- 
cognition/ dependence and .indepen- 
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dQin^^iSi; new experience and a satis- 
fJi^iig^ philrosophy of life. The^*' . ; 
needs may .be expressed *^ajpd met in 
a variety .of; ways; but. they are 
there in each human being. Those • 
concerned with .family life educa- 
tion mnst be obncerned wi,th the 
basic human needs and ho^ they may 
be met in most satisfying ^nd wholie-' 
some waysO " A 

• J^iie need *for creatiye expression. 

This might be considered one 
of the basic human needs , but it 
merits some special attentiOjfi^. The 
need ^to create a home and m^fe • it 
a place of beauty and order 4fe a 
felt need that a home economics 
teacher sees expressed in gleams 
and glimmers or full radiance in 
almost every learner. The expres- 
sions vary but the desire is strong. 

. the character of the home as a 
collector and synthesizer of ma- 
terial, and spiritual goods* 

(See Part III of this paper, 
"social Role of Home Economics 
Education"'.) / . • , . 

l^'ljjjj^ng together in hum2m dimity / 
^IPaecency as a. goal Witft which • 
the whole world is |5^ncerned. * 

In Qur culture, this values that 
are basic to the achievement of this 
goal constitute important constants 
which should be kept in' mind as 
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educational. programs are developed. 
Among these values are: recogni- 
tion of and respect for the unique 
worth of each individual^ respect 
fo^r individual rights and freedom^, 
and acceptance of concomitant re- 
sponsibilities and democratic pro- 
cesses as ends as wjell as mearts to 
ends. ^ < ' 



The Home as a Lear ning Center 

~ ^ 

As a result qf^the increasing soph- 
istication of communa cation technology, 
a new role for the home as 'learning cen- 
ter is developing; The possibilities qf 
TV ds educational medium have barely been 
tapped. Videodiscs, new developments 
in telephones, computers ^ cassette 
and tape recorders, radio, and newspapers: 
all have educational possibilites yet to 
be fully exploited in the interests of * 
education. All can reach learners in ' 
home an4 community settings . - 

A Home learning center may serve to 
unite families through shared family 
goals. It may £>rovide ..the setting for 
parents to Contribute to the education 
of, their children; this idea is 
gaining a great deal of attention through 
emerging parenting programs across the 
country. A home . learning cfente'r may 
provide a- setting for the continuing 
education of parents for work roles' 
and for family roles. A jpecial purpose 
may -be served when women who »have been 
confined to the home prepare to return ' 
to the world of' work. The model of 
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learning parents should not be minimiss^d, 
as one purpose served by; home learning , 
activity. 

' The home as ' learning cepter is a 
concept crying out for research and 
developm'fent . An interdisciplinary ap- 
proach involving communications and media 
personnel, social scientists , and home 
economists ijs jieeded. Home economics 
^ could ' provide leadership. Legislation 
A to support essential research and devel- 
' opment is recommended. 

Education for Home and Family Life for AXI 

V Education for homeland family life, ' 

including^ consumer education^ must be 
realistic in tenns of*' the real needs of ■ 
families. It should be based oik care- * 

J fully considered values which give direc- 
tion and -substance. It must accommodate 
new needs as they aris^ iii response to 
changing social conditions; 

Education for home and family life 
is education for both 's,exes and for all . 
stages of the family ^i^e cycle, each 
with its Special problems and needs. 

.For the sake of. organized learning 
of reliable information and the. oppor- 
tun^ty t^o explore problems in appropri- 
.^te^ deptlKjdepending on the readiness 
6f the learner) , such educational pro- 
grams belong in the school.- ^Related ^ 
programs and albtivities must ^^tend into 
the community and into hojne#* % 
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The possibi;ti,ties 'of the home as a \ 
learning center ought to be a major cog- 
cern of 'home economics . What we have 
learned about .the importance of the early 
years in the cognitive development of 
children^ underlines this statement. 

... ' ■ 

There should be one \JHome Economics 
program in the schools and "Outreach". 
It has several facets; the two major 
ones concerned with (1) education for 
individual development and home and 
family life, including homemaking and 
consumer education and (2) education 
for paid employment. . ^\ \ 

pf 

Most of the knowledge and skill needed 
for homemaking is ,;S^so needed in rela- 
ted employment areas'^ There- is some 
research to back up this statement. 
These coiranonalities suggest curri'culum 
and progxam direc,;tion fox 'the eari^ years 
of home economics which ought to Be sup- 
ported through legislation rather 'than ^ 
blocked."^ ' ' ^ ■ . , 

All home^ economics^programs .''should 
be permeated by concer'n ^f or .underlying 
values and '^oals . Problem-jsolving pro- 
cedures shouid be emphasize]^. ^ 

' ' All home economics p^rograms should 
reflect respect for iridfividuals 
fMiilies as a basic value. In eifiBioyment- 
*o^iented prOgranfs, ethical valued'&^rela- ' 
ted. to occupatitDnal choice- ahcl pj^pfor"*' 
mance Shourd ' be included as i'dontdnt . 
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PART VI 



. HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION'^ 
. BELIEF AND HOPE; REALISTIC 
EXPECTATIONS,, AND ALTERNATIVES ' ' 



• Thrpughout the foregoing five sec- 
tions, there is a sturdy thread of belief 
<tin the power of home economics #o respond 
^ to both constant and changing family con- 
ditions and' needs and to educate indi- 
viduals for their family xoles and re- 
sponsibilities. The best' home economics 

^ prog^rams have always been based on the 
realities of family life. They have ' * 
been family-focused rather than skill 
oriented. The^numbef . of these "best" 
programs is growing if 'one can judge . 
. from reports of program . content to the^ 
U.S. Office of Educatioi>i That is, thfere 
are indreasing numbers- of programs giving 
emphasis to^ family relationships, child 

^ development' ai>d guidance, home manage- 
ment, home environment, and consumer . 
problems. Concohiitantly,'' there are 'fewer 
programs, giving major- emphasis to the 
skills of sewing and cooking, Although 
th^se are appropriately included in pro-- 
grams /to some extfent in terms of ^ thexr 
c6n^p:ibutions .to family well-being. J - • 

^;Unfortunatie there are few studies 
S^of the impact bf home econpmicsVprograiiis. 

on individuals a:nd families. Still, it"' 
; really iS not just a , case of "fond hope." 

Most home economics teachers can relate 
"anecdotes which illustrate how home eco- 
nomics instruction ^as impacted on stu^ 
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dents and their families • 

> The author recalls Cornelia^ her 
home economics student for three years 
in a Midwestern high school* The high 
school principal and several faculty 
members stated thal^ yit was a triumph of 
the school^ and particularly of ' the homie 
economics program^ that Cornelia- became 
the first "inember of her family to stay 
out of tro.uble with the law^ ; €o. eon^lete 
high school^ to establish a jS^aLbJ;er ^lome , 
and even , to- becdme a cbmmuni^y-^^eader ; 
Cornelia ' s home economics j>rograirt was 
a comprehensive one with ^mily life, as 
the focus • ' . ^ . ' 

She remembjers John who came back to 
visit three years after graduation to say 
that he and his wife were buying furni- 
ture for their first apartment and to 
express appreciation for. the unit of 
, study on the home environment and con- 
— sumer buying of furnishings and equip- 
ment that helped prepare him for his 
homemaking roXe. Cornelia and John are 
hut two of the many students recalled by 
the ajathor when she thinks of students 
whose lives were affected by their home 
economics programs . 

' A former Wisconsin state supervisor 
of home economics at (the postsecondary 
and adult levels reported that- in 1977^ 
28,826 persons werte served by home eco- 
nomics programs, 106 Over 50 percent 
of these were in depressed areas. Major 
program emphases were: 
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!• Consumer education for: 
. welfare recipients 
. low income rural families 
. . senior citizens . 
. minority groups such as blacks • at 
OlCf Spanish speaking through,, 
consortium efforts, Vietnamese, 
Native American^ through mo- 
bile unit, and others 
0 . new home owners , - low income 
families 

^ 2. Parent education for: 
. Head Start parents 
. single parent 'families 
.4^ low income, disadvantaged 
pelrents enrolled in postsec- 
ondary programs 
. parents with problems through 
^ ^ Family Living discussion group 

^ approach, serving 6,000 per- 
sons in Milwaukee Area District 

3. Nutrition education for: 
. .Vietnamese *refugees 
. low income families, rural and ' 
urban ■ ^ 

••.-residents of the Spanish speaking 
community 
^ . Head Start parents 
• senior citizens g 

In. these programs, linkages with 
relevant social agencies enhai>;ced prog- 
ram effectiveness . Agencies involved 
includeid city and county ^cial service 
agencies; Family Services, Head Start, 
public schools, .University Extension 
Systems, family court , 'consumer groups. 
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housing tenant groups, Manpower Training 
through OIC, GM, and CETA, and prisons. 

Ch^fistine Nickel, formerly a Wis- 
consin State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education and presently Director, Bureau , 
of Program Accountability, State Board 
for Vocational-Technical Education, who 
supplied the foregoing information, shared 
a number of stories of students who bene- 
fitted from these programs. 

There was the young mother in Mil- 
waukee, struggling to stay off subsidized- 
income, who attended a nutrition class 
to learn about diet and shopping at the 
supermarket. According to the rtiother, 
the family is now eating nutritious meals 
as well as saving money.. 

An urban area project helped handi- 
capped adults improve buying practices 
and meal planning and preparation, learn 
how to use household equipment, select 
clothing suited to their special needs, 
and develop hotne management skills. It 
also helped these students identify ^pos- 
itive personal qualities and build upon * ' 
them. 

Home Economics is a broad and varied 
program and home economists are some- , ' 
times viewed as trying to be all things 
to all people. Those. in the field who 
have an abiding faith in its goals, 
ideals, and programs may find it diffi- 
cult to keep expectations realistic. 
Objectives in terms of desired and real- 
istic outcomes .have not always been 
specified, and, even less frequently 
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have assessments of .student growth, in 
terms of actual behavioral change, been 
made. The mandated assessment of home 
economics should provide invaluable in- 
formation regarding the effectiveness of 
the programs and activities of /the field 
along with direc.tion -for the future • 

. To summarize, although there are 
limited empirical data to support the 
claims made by home economics advocates, 
the^e is ain abundance of supportive 
•*soft" information. It is to be hoped 
'that the N.I.E. studies of home economics 
will supply the kind of information re- 
garding program effectiveness that has 
been lacking. 

Based on her many years of experi- 
ence in 'the field of home economics edu- 
cation and such data about progrcims as 
are available, the author has concluded 
that: - / 

. consumer and homemaking education 
nought to remain in vocational 
education / , , 

. homemaking is an occupation of 

all persons to some degree and, 
for some, a full-timie career, 
hence should be treated as a 
vocational subject 

. home economists and cons\imer and 
homemaking prograjns have a hum- 
anizing effect on the rest of ' 
vocational education, and 
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. consximer and homemateing .ediication 
is the. most effective delivery • 
system for education concerned 
with home and family- life prob- 
lems and issues. " 

What is recoinnjended is the - improved 
management and strengthening of present 
structures and programs in. home econo- 
mics. There is no need for a complete 
re-organization at this time. That 
response is too simple. 'It^ gets every- 
one off the acco^untability hook. It. 
postpones evaluation becauae "How can 
you expect results 'f^rorn a recently re- • 
structured program?" As practiced by 
many agencies, frequent re-organization 
defers assessment of results or in- 
sutes* that a "da y of reckoning" never 
fcomes. It makes^^oSning down responsi- 
bility difficult, .if not impossible.^ 

• ^ Af1;er the national assessment of the 
(^1>suiher and Homemaking Educatibn prog- 
ram has been completed, as a result 
of findii>gs It is possible that a con.- 
clusion may be reached that a reorgani- 
zation of the prograni and delivery sys- 
tem for home and family life education 
or an alterixative system is indicated. 
^Hpweve^r', such a conclusion at this time ' 
is unwarranted^. ' * . 

Alternatiyes . / ^ 

^ •> . ■ . ■• ' 
' Nevertheless, one might speculate 
about ppssibl^,. alternatives to the pre- 
sent program and deiivery system. 




!• Assign conaumer-^homemaking education to 
general educatioiT ^ 

One alternative, which some advocr- 
ate, would involve, placing consumet and 
homemcdcing education in the general edu- 
cation categojy while re-assigning the 
wage ^earning aspects to vocational . edu- . 
cation.. This would probably mean assign- 
ing no. federal funds to Consumer and 
Homemaking Education. 

Results would^possibly include; 

. fragmentation of the Consumer 
and Homemaking prograirt, with 
various departments of the 
school taking oa responsibili- 
ty 'for ^relevant aspects . What 
would be lost would be the in- 
tegrated approach to family ^ 
problems that is characteristic 
and the "power" of ho^ie . 

^^cohomics.. . 

. lessened service to disadvan- 
taged, handicapped, and other, 
"special needs" groups since^ 
these are more expensive pro- 
grams which could be' elimina- 

V ' ted in a dollar crunch. 

\ ■ 

. a return yto more home^ecopom- • 
ics .courses based on student \ 
interests in skill are^s in 
€hose schools where more mean- 
ingful programs are not well 
established. ' 
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h losLS pjf the huiflanizing in- 
fluence of the program to other 
areas of vocational education. 

As courses to prevent, fsAiily 
problems are reduced in nurriber , 
an increase in courses an4 pro- 
grams designed as v"cure, " ' 

An elimination of -some wage- 
earning home eCQnomics pro- 
grams because of loss of the 
supp6rtive consumer and home- 
m^J^ng aspect. 

Even greater failure to,ebc- 
ploit the common^^litiQS' of the 
two progiram aspects (consumer- 
homemaking and wage -earning) 
for the cost-bene^fit results. 

On the plus si^e, greater en- 
rollments in the ^Consumer- 
HomemaKing Education (or simi-*, 
lar-O^ classes because of j^ree- 
dom from the stigma of voca- 
tional education. (The author 
does not believe this would be 
a result, but some would not 
agree with heir . ) 

Elimination of the' Office of 
Education and State. supervisory 
roles in .the total program 
and, as a result, loss of some 
stimulation for program im- 
provement and in-service edu- 
cational activities. 
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, 2. Eliminate t h e present procrram and offer 
*• home and family life education as a 

specially funded program through another 
agency 

/ One possibility that. has been sug- 

gested is to place home and family life 
education . in the Office of Chil^ Devel- 
opment. The anticipated 'result would be 
'a narrowed program primarily coTisisting 
• » of parenting skills, child' development , 
and possibly family relationships, along 
\ with reduction or elimination of con- 
sumer education and education related 
' to the home environment, foods, and 

'clothing. A loss o*f desirable linkage^ 
with other educational programs of O.E. 
is also likely to result. 

Another possibility that has been 
^ offered is to place home and family life > 

" . education in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and develop amd exploit linkages 
with USDA Extension programs in family 
living. Again, this woyld tend to sep- 
. * arate home and family life education in 

the scjfiools from other educational pro- , 
grams of the schools because of differ- 
^ ing administr>ative arrangements. Link- 
age'^ between Etome Economics . progreims in 
the schools and Extension are highly 
•desirable. However, transferring admin- 
istration at the federal level to the 
Department Of Agriculture Would not ap- 
' pear to be the most sound way of achiev- 
ing such linkage. 
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^ — Fund home and family Wfiii j^an nai^ion ^ 
nome-based program but provide no fed - 
eral funds for in-Bchool programs 

This is^ a somewhat attractive, alter- 
native which would serve to encourage 
innovation but it is probably ahead of 
its time. Some funds shoiild be set aside 
for home-based programs delivered'' via ^ 
television, radio, newspapers , computers , 
etc. But, these should be Supplementary 
and complementary to school-based pro- 
grams . f 

Difficulties in achieving access to 
media for delivejftj^of home and family 
life education y/Kmld be a problem in a 
home-based program/ ^ However, 6n the plus 
side, this alternative would take jintd 
account the changing population (more 
older persons) and anticipated lowef 
school enrollments . 



***** 



Doubtless, there are other alter- 
natives to the present programs and de- 
livery systems of Consumer and Homemaking 
Education. All possible alternatives 
should be Examined. 

But, firi^ things ^first! Let us 
boldly face up jto assessment of the 
programs which are developing from the " 
'76 Amendments and see just where the 
field stands before .deciding on a 
major re-direction. 
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Following is the Consumer and Homemaking 
part of the Education .Amendments of 1976 
as the author would like to see it writ- 
ten. 



Homemaking and Consumer Education 

(Those parts changed in substantive ways 
are underlined. ) ' ' 



From the sums made available for 

grants under this subpart pursuant to 

sections 102 and 103, the Commissioner 

is authorized to make grants to States 

to assist them in conducting homemaking 

and consumer -education programs utilizing 

the established home economics delivery 

.system. ■ * 

— 

(b.) Grants to States , urider this 
subpart may be used, in ac- 
cordance with five-^year State 
plans and annual program plans 
approved pursuant to section 
109/ solely fpr (1) educational 
programs in homemaking and , 
consumer educati'oh consisting 
of instructional programs, 
services, and/activities at 
all educational levels for the 
occupation of homemaking * in- 
cluding, but not limited tp 
family relationships , child 
development and guidance and 
parenthood education, home' 
management (including resource 

' ' management) , the home environ- 
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ment, consumer education, 
foods '^emd nutrition, and 
clothing and textiles, which 
(A) encourage participation 
of both males dnd females to 
prepare for combining the 
roles of homemakers and wage 
earner; (B) encourage elimi- 
nation of sex stereotyping in 
homemaking and consumer educa- 
tion;, (c) give emphasis to 
problem-solving methods which 
£)Oth avoid simplistic preicrip - 
tion and show respect ^or the 
le^ner ^ and his or her family 
ot origin ; fP) give gr^a^-o,^ 
consideration to social,, -eco- 
nomic , and cultural", conditions 
and needsy as a basis for pr o- ' 
grammatic decisions ; Ie) eiP"-^ 
courage outireach . programs and 
linkages w|th other agencies^ 
in addressing thev' needs of / 
aged; young cliiidrdji; .schobl- 
age parents; single parfentS; 
-^handicapped persoiJs; socially, 
ecfonomically, .and/educationally 
.disadvantaged persons-; and 
those iji correotijporial insti- 
tutions and g^^p health care 
facilities ; (f) pr^pdre males 
and females who ^ave. entered 

r are preparing to enter the. 
^work of the home; (G) focus * 
on the family and the indivi - 
dual in the context of family 
and emphasize family relation - 
ships, cnijd care and guidance 
and parenting, home management,* 




/ f 
and nutrition to meet current 
societal needs; and (2) ancil- 
lary .services, activities, and 
'Other means of' assuring quality 
in all homemaking and consumer 
education programs such as 
teacher training and supervi - 
sion, curriculxjm development , 
research r program evaluation , 
experimental programs., devel - 
opment of instructional mater - 
ials, provision of equipment 7 
and- State administration and . 
leadership ^ 

(c.) Notwithstanding the provisions 
contained in section III (a) 
from a State's allotment de- 
termined under section 103 for 
any fiscal year 'from the funds 
appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 102 (c) , the Commissioner 
shall pay to each Stat^ an 
amount equal to 50 per centum 
of the amount expended foy the 
purposes set forth in subsec- 
tion* (b) except that the Com-* 
missioner shall pay an amount 
to each State equal to 90 per 
centum of the amount used in 
areas described in subsection 
(d). 

(d.) At least one-third of the Fed- 
eral funds made available under 
this section to each State . 
shall be used in economically 
depressed areas or areas with 
high rates of unemployment for 
programs designed to assist " 
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consumers and to help improve . 
home environments and the qual- 
• ity of family li'fe and child 
care. ' 

(®* ) Additional funds are to be made 
available under this subpart, >-^ 
for the sole .purpose of con - 
tracting for eic^l^gatory edu -- 
cational progratfa : in home and 
family life, child care and 
guidance, consumer education , 
and aspects of home management ^ 
to be delivered into the home , 
utilizing the home as learninc? 
center , through jnedia of com - 
munication such»as television , 
radio, newspapers, and compu - 
ters . Assessment of program 
effectiveness will be part of 
each contracted project . 

• ) All aspects of the Homemakincf 
and Consumer Education program 
outlined in this subpart will 
be under the direct supervision 
of three specialists trained 
m the field of home economics 
education who are memt^prs of 
the vocational-technical edu - 
cation staff of the Office of 
Education., 



Recommended funding levels: 

• Section (b.) $100,000,000 per 
annum 
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Section (e.) $ 4 ,000; 000 per 
annum 



V 

Consideration should be given 
the possibility of additional 
special funds for nutrition 
education at the elementary' 
level* 
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